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Stranded. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


Let me live a little longer, 
Maybe the tide will turn; 
To-morrow, a little stronger, 
I may fight, endure and earn. 


Precious the load I carry, 
Sweet the bitter demand 

Of the voices that stab and harry 
My heart for the work of my hand. 


Yet, all day, the sun is splendid; 
Who feeds its glorious fire? 

Who leads, till night is ended, 
The stars that never tire? 


Oh, life, life, life! In the weather 
Trembles the joy of it, 

When birds wing on together, 
And the fields with bloom are lit. 


But I, I am sore and failing, 
And the sources round me fail; 

My heart, my heart is wailing, 
Hearing my loved ones wail. 


And I lift this question to Heaven, 
Reverent, despairing, fain 

To keep the faith: Why am I driven 
Sheer on the spikes of pain? 


Does it ease thee, Lord, my aching ? 
Does it warm thee, I am cold? 

Do.they comfort thee, the quaking, 
Wan lambs within my fold? 


. Yet life-a little longer, 
. | Maybe'the tide will-turn; 
To-morrow, a little stronger, 
I may fight, endure and earn. 





_ The Heart of God in Nature. 
BY ROBERT LOVEMAN. 


I BEAR no ill to any hill, 
I’m brother to the trees, 
My mind doth melt to mountains, 
And my soul doth seek the’ seas; 
I-greet the sun uprising 
With a friendly, loving nod; 
Within the breast of Nature 
Throbs the heart of God. 


To me a star is not afar, 
The moon doth know my face, 
I often dream beneath her beam, 
And sue her sovereign grace; 
The sky and air are very fair— 
Queen rose and golden-rod; 
Within the breast of Nature 
Throbs the heart of God. 


A little day, and then away 
Unto another shore; 
Some hasting years of bliss and tears, 
Then Charon at the oar; 
Whatever cometh after 
Our sojourn ’neath the sod, 
Within the breast of Nature 
Throbs the heart of God. 


Datrton, Ga. 





stupidly uxconsczous of them. Take, by way of illus- souls which he ever created, William Shakespeare, 


tration, the beauty and glory of the outer world. I have already tried to exorcise from timid minds 
May we not often say with Emerson: the silly notion that, in so doing, I shal! be taking 
‘In this refulgent summer it has been a luxuryto @"y reader away from those great eternal lessons 
draw the breath of life. The grass grows, the buds which we associate with our too narrow and technical 
burst, the meadow is spotted with fire and gold in the conception of ‘‘religion.’” Many persons still seem 
tint of flowers. The air is full of birds and sweet with to be as foolish as the Khalif Omar, who is said to 
the breath of the pine, the balm of Gilead, and the new have ordered the invaluable library of Alexandria to 
hay. Night brings no gloom with its welcome shade. be burned because the books must either be in agree- 
Through the rome eta darkness the stars pour their (,25¢ with the Koran or in contradiction to it, and in 
panne ——— des = the first case they were needless. and in the second 
And again: reprehensible! It the sovereign truths of the Gospel 
**How does nature deify us with a few cheapele- seem for a moment to be absent from what we say of 
ments!" Give me health anda day, and I will make the jiterature—as they are, for instance, from large sec- 
pomp of emperors ridiculous.” tions of the Bible itself—yet in all true and lofty 
It ought to bea part of our most ordinary belief, that teaching they are still as essentially present as the 
‘** Every bird that sings, bottom 9f the ocean is present, tho we see it not as 
And every flower that stars the elastic sod, we glide over its placid surface or toss upon its 

And every breath the radiant summer brings 

stormy waves, 


To the pure spirit, is a word of God.”’ In Shak h h ' asp P 

by n ’ ’ 
Yet how few are there who habitually use to the . ., . or PAINT. Annee OR ee : 
God’s revelation are scarcely ever out of sight. 


uttermost these gracious gifts! We are ever grum- ’ : ; ; 
bilenneiaeet:. cue ote 8 Sie teeny ot: bens Shakespeare’s mind was saturated with the Bible. 
the immeasurable abundance of true riches which God — i URRY ponivens me 
hatennudvepeciand Te: dae ieceel Radia writes one commentator. ‘‘ He had deeply imbibed 
<° elie igi: qureee:-08 thes: spel te * thes the Scriptures,”’ says another. His works have been 
wd ROS: OS OES Pye os ‘ Sree called ‘‘A secular Bible’’; but they are something 
and. dafiodils, the: opéni : bud se a eye MORE than secular. The good Archbishop Sharp. 
. — Reatywes 8 a friend of saints in the reign of Queen Anne, once 
the blackbird, the pomp and prodigality of heaven, ; 
; : : a Dean of Canterbury, used to say: ‘‘ The Bible and 
the crimson pageantries of sunset, the sea’s ‘‘un- : os 
pil ee a 3 Shakespeare have made me Archbishop of York. 
numbered laughter,’’ the moon gliding in her bright- io Meike to the Bible.” anid Dr. Huch.McNeile D 
ness amid night’s innumerable stars—to how many ty rt ae ee Se wey rere 
: of Ripon, ‘‘I have derived more benefit from Shake- 
of us have these been a source of pure and passionate 
, aie : speare than any human author; for he so thoroughly 
happiness, a cause of rapturous thanksgiving to Him y : 
whogave them? How many of us have been weaned knew the human heart. Dean Milman classes him 
by them from love of money, and. selfishness, and among the great Christian poets, as not merely wii- 
petty malice? Yet: to. whom ee these glories sien ting on religious subjects, but instinct with the relig- 
af ent heceunh. *+ Cel Masti weed quinesiatelen teiesi ited ious life of Christianity. ‘‘He favored virtue from 
<3 alk tages : : y ad his very soul,’’ said Keble, ‘‘and led the way to 
in its time,’’ said the Wise King three thousand ‘ i $ 
yeure-age..;.°t Alep be: dedle, aot: the srorddi-in: sheit sounder views even upon sacred things, and to juster 
hearts, sothat man cannot find out the work that sac AEN aia hahaa 
God hath done from the beginning even to the end.”’ 
‘The firmanent in its clearness, the beauty of 
heaven, the glory of the stars, the rainbow exceed- 
ingly beautiful in the brightness thereof ”—all these 
things praise the Lord. But man is dumb. Fire, leg : : 
hail, snow and vapor, wind and storm fulfil his word; AT the beginning of the session of Congress it 
but man is colder than the ice, more aimless than leoked as it the Immigration Restriction bill might 
the vapor, more inconstant than the wind. win an easytriumph. It has, indeed, passed the 
Is it not just the same with our ignorant neglect of Senate with important modifications; but it will not 
that gift of GeN1us which God has kindled for us march so easily through the House, and it is possible 
in the hearts of the world’s greatest writers? They ‘hat it may be side-tracked altogether. ; 
are ours, but multitudes do not care to study them, One reason for this change of eel ae yt is that 
or even so much as to read them. They shine, but S°™€ members who favored it on political grounds 
how rarely do we try to ‘‘climb by these sunbeams have discovered that it is not so full of political 
to the Father of Lights ’’! promise as it seemed. It looks as if ten or fifteen 
ts iseer dieiibh seaitaienien shite: Widen oo Republican Congressmen from the Northwest might 
Our loftier brothers, but one in blood; be obliged to stay at home after the next campaign 
At bed and table they lord it o’er us if they vote for this bill. Another reason for the 
With looks of beauty and words of good”’; change of feeling is that many members who have 
and we turn from them to the dust and draff of per- given the matter more consideration confess that the 
sonalties and idle talk, or waste our leisure on the so-called reading and writing test is illogical and un- 
verminiferous dust of malignant gossip. ‘Give me American, and that there is no necessity for further 
a great truth, that 1 may live on it,’’ exclaimed the restriction of immigration. 
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An Un-American Test. 
BY THE HON, SAMUEL J. BARROWS, 


MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 





Great Books—Shakespeare.—L.* 


German poet Herder. These Heaven-enkindled souls The figures do not show that there is any great 
BY THE VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 


offer us great truths in abundance; but of how small rush toward the United States at the present time. 
avail is it to those on whom has fallen the serpent’s Under free conditions a natural ebb and flow take 

NOTHING but our habitual narrowness and conven- curse: ‘‘ Upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt place. ‘It is curious to find advocates of restriction 
tionalism prevents us from realizing that the words thou eat all the days of thy life." From these high arguing first that too many foreigners come to this 
of great souls are intended by God for our delight in- thoughts we turn to ignoble ends and ignoble amuse-_ country and so reduce the price of labor, while on 
deed, but, far more, for our moral illumination and ments and live and move and have our being in the the other hand it is contended as a reason for keep- 
for our spiritual guidance. infinite littleness of chance desires. Alas! ‘‘unless ing them out that they do not stay here after they 


One of the marvels of life is that God has dowered above himself he canerect himself, how meanathing are admitted. On the one hand it is argued that 
every child of man with such priceless boons, and js man"’’ 


aa 2 ‘ : these immigrants are too thrifty; on the other, that 
that the vast majority of us, his children—for whose —_ In this and the following papers1 wish to sayafew they are not thrifty enough. It is urged by some 


joy and instruction he meant these blessings—remain words about an immeasurable subject. I will try to that they get too much work; by others that they 
not only to a great extent indifferent to them, but indicate some fraction as to what we may learn of are vicious and idle. It is evident that these contrar 
life, as God has made it, from one of the most gifted dictory arguments simply neutralize each other. 


Dean oF CANTERBURY. 
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One of the strongest objections to the present bill 
is that it was purposely framed so as to exclude cer- 
tain races. This is not only freely confessed by the 
Immigration Restriction League, but in its circulars 
and documents is made one of the strongest argu- 
ments. It is a deliberate attempt to discriminate 
against the races of Southern and Eastern Europe. 
‘‘ The immigrants who would be excluded by the edu- 
cational test bill,’’ to quote a tract of the Immigra- 
tion Restriction League, ‘‘are those from Greece, 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy and Portugal.’’ The 
people of all these nations who have not had the ad- 
vantage of learning to read and write are to be kept 
out of the United States under the cool and astound- 
ing assumption that ‘‘only the undesirable are ex- 
cluded.” There is not one of the nations mentioned 
that would not be justified in protesting against a 
measure especially devised to prevent its citizens 
from coming to the United States. But Americans 
need not wait for such protests. It will be more 
effectual if they prevent the injustice altogether. 
Thousands of people from these nations have sur- 
rendered their national allegiance and become hon- 
est, industrious and patriotic citizens of the United 
States. The Immigration Restriction League rests 
its case almost entirely upon the unfounded assump- 
tion that we want the nations of Northern Europe, 
but do not want those of Southern Europe. Granted 
that the Scotch, for example, are among the most 
desirable immigrants of the United States, yet we are 
obliged to face the fact that intemperance and ille- 
gitimacy are far more excessive in Scotland than 
they are in Greece or Italy. The fact is that no one 
nation possesses all the virtues. The people of 
Southern Europe, if they have their share of faults, 
have their share of excellences. Nowhere in the 
world is the democratic spirit more developed than 
in Italy and Greece, Italy has made progress in the 
direction of free government which may well aston- 
ish the world. As one travels in the rural districts 
of Hungary he feels the glow of the Magyar’s love of 
liberty, which Kossuth with flaming tongue proclaimed 
in this country almost fifty years ago. Itis because 
these people have learned to love free institutions 
that many of them come to our shores in the hopes 
of bettering their fortunes. They do not come from 
the slums of Europe; they are not criminals or paupers; 
they are an honest, brave, warm-hearted, frugal and 
industrious people. Yet we are asked to exclude 
them simply because a few theorists stamp them as 
‘‘undesirable.’’ Much excitement has recently been 
created because the German Government has pro- 
posed to exclude American fruit on account of some 
suspicious specks which have been found upon it. 
But the discrimination against American fruit seems 
insignificant in comparison with our proposed ,dis- 
crimination against a whole race of people as genial 
as the golden fruits which grow in their sunny land, 

It is to the credit of the Immigration Restriction 
League that it does not appeal to sectarian feeling in 
its publications. Nevertheless, the strong emphasis 
it has laid upon the greater desirability of Germans 
and Scandinavians has inevitably led the Italians, the 
Poles, and the Russian Jews to feel that the discrimi- 
nation made against them is made also against their 
religion. Certain narrow-minded opponents of im- 
migration undoubtedly oppose it on that ground. It 
is unfortunate to have any such issue raised in the 
enactment of laws. We want no test for immigra- 
tion in this country which is racial in its character, 
and which is open also to the suspicion of being sec- 
tarian. 

The deplorable danger of a division on sectarian 
lines concerning this measure is, perhaps, averted 
by the fact that the great body of German Protes- 
tants in the United States have come out boldly and 
vehemently against this bill. Wisconsin is largely 
a German State, and the Germans are strong sup- 
porters of sound money. The Republicans certain- 
ly cannot afford to alienate them. So strong has 
been the protest from Wisconsin that the Congres- 
sional delegation from that State, it is announced, 
will vote solidly against the bill. The restrictionists 
are making desperate efforts to show the Germans 
that the so-called educational test will not greatly 
affect Germans or Scandinavians. It is all the more 
creditable to the intelligence and sound American- 
ism of our German friends that they are not swayed 
by argument. He is not a true American who wants 
liberty only for himself or for his race. The Ger- 
mans are sufficiently broad-minded to protest against 
a false method and a false principle, even tho they 
are not greatly affected by it. ; 
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As a matter of fact, the restriction of immigration 
has gone far enough. Under the existing laws we 
now exclude paupers, criminals, idiots, the insane, 
persons afflicted with loathsome or contagious dis- 
eases, polygamists, ‘‘ assisted immigrants,” contract 
laborers, and women imported for immoral purposes. 
There is no occasion to go further. 

The reading and writing test is altogether super- 
ficial. It does not distinguish between the thrifty and 
the unthrifty, the lazy and the industrious, the tem- 
perate and the intemperate. Weare coming to have 
better ideas of what ‘‘education means”; that it 
means not merely a little book-learning and the three 
R’s, but the education of the hand, the heart and 
the will. To enact the proposed law would be a re- 
proach to pedagogy as well as to statesmanship. 

The modern tendency to crowd into great cities is 
not peculiar to this country. Itis as true of London, 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, as of New York, Philadelphia 
or Chicago. There are many other forces besides 
illiteracy which draw people to the cities. With the 
existing rivalry among the great cities of the world as 
to which shall be the greatest in population, this 
tendency is not to be counteracted by a reading and 
writing test at the seaboard. To cure the evils of 
theslums, different and far more potent remedies are 
necessary. Great social and economic questions are 
here involved. The tendency toward great cities is 
not necessarily an evil, nor is the problem of the 
slums incurable. We have made sufficient progress, 
at least in physical regulations, to demonstrate that 
the health of London with six millions of people is 
better than that of rural England, and that the air of 
the slums of New York when analyzed by experts, as 
shown by the report of the Commissioner of Labor, is 
not inferior to that of the best resident districts. 
Fifty years ago the health and order in the slums of 
that city were much worse than they are to-day, 
with a vastly greater population; a great river now 
flows through the city for their purification. If those 
who are in earnest about improving the slums will 
join to enforce laws prohibiting landlords from rent- 
ing unhealthy tenements, will study the deep, social, 
economical questions involved and will turn their 
attention to the problem of distributing immigration 
instead of restricting it, we shall make more progress 
than by compelling immigrants to read or write 
twenty-five words of the Constitution of the United 
States. 


DorcuEsTER, Mass. 


Zola and France. 


BY PROF, A. GUYOT CAMERON, 





WHEN, last spring, that type of the charm, the 
grace, and the simplicity of genius, M. Brunetiére, 
was in America, in a conversation I asked him his 
estimate of certain men and things and theories in 
France. We talked of Zola; and as, after his antag- 
onistic literary views had been succinctly stated, I 
insisted upon the delightful personality of M. Zola, 
the critic remarked, good-naturedly: ‘‘Oh yes, M. 
Zola is a ga/ant man—and who rather loves a good 
story’’ (in which latter phrase perhaps the critic was 
again uppermost). 

M. Zola, as all the world now knows, zs the ga/ant- 
uomo in international eyes. And, considering what 
he has done and what he stands for, and estimating 
a future by the past of the French people, he may yet 
become the Roland of Realism, standing out for com- 
ing ages from the haze of history, a gigantic liberator 
in the bible of literature. 

For, if, as we are told and some hope, there be 
again an Age of Imagination to follow this one of 
Science and the practical, his clarion and patriotic 
calls in his great struggle against the tyrants of polit- 
ical clique and military coterie, may yet take on for 
France some of the epic proportions of power and of 
immortality, which make the peasantry of the Pyre- 
nees huddle awe-struck as they hear the supposed 
horn of the hero of Ronceveaux dominating the 
crash and storm of the surrounding country. 

Never have the enemies of France had a better op- 
portunity to parade their antagonism, and to quote 
that Pope who is reported to have said that ‘‘the 
French commit follies all day, and God works at 
night to repair them.” Never have the friends of 
France had more faith in her or more belief in the 
sympathetic appreciation of that keen judge of men, 
Charles the Fifth, when he declared that ‘‘the 
French seem crazy, and are not; the Spaniards seem 
wise, and are crazy; the Portuguese seem crazy, and 
are so.’’ Never has there been, perhaps, better ex- 
cuse for the darkness of diplomacy; for France may 
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be inthis whole Dreyfus matter bound by some sub- 
tle necessity of State toward silence and protection 
of her great ally and friend, Russia—tho this is not 
likely; and were it so, even then Russia might be in- 
nocent. Who can tell the intricacies of such in- 
trigues ? 

If, then, we forecast the reasons for the rehabili- 
tation and perhaps the near glorification of M. Zola, 
they abound, quite apart from a sense of political or 
popular justice. Notonly is hea Frenchman, but he 
has the best personal qualities of the Frenchman, 
which, moreover, he has illustrated in his whole lit- 
erary career. He has always had independence; he 
has always had a tremendous force of frankness; he 
has always had an honesty that even his critics could 
not impugn. 

He bravely labeled his book of literary antipathies 
‘« My Hatreds’’; he has had an undeviating power 
of persistence; and he has seen the seal of success 
stamped upon much for which he battled, with slash- 
ing style. While granting for argument the worst 
against his work, the fertilization which his ideas 
spread over the arid and dead fields of a mediocre 
literary generation has fructified into new, strong, 
and even fair as well as utilitarian growths in contem- 
porary literature. 

Besides this, M. Zola represents intensely French 
mental factors, His work is a marvel of not merely 
analytic power, but constructive system. He is 
coldly logical in his deductions from facts; he has 
scientific precision in his statements of them; but by 
splendor of description he rises to superb and poetic 
proportions in the universality of his conceptions. 
And he illustrates, as no one in modern French lit- 
erature, the typification of good or of evil, the incar- 
nation in a character of something distributed 
throughout the social fabric, and the perpetuity of 
that literary principle—the type, which from Cor- 
neille and Moliére on, has been considered, rightly 
or wrongly, the cardinal characteristic of French 
writing. 

Now all this means a great deal in the future po- 
sition of M. Zola. After the smoke has settled and 
the din become deadened, M. Zola will be found to 
have himself incarnated French type. Heroic bra- 
very, leadership of a forlorn hope, unselfishness, pa- 
triotism, national conscience, all these will tell. And 
then, Consistency, writ large. M. Zola wrote ‘‘ Le 
kéve,’’ as proof of the possibility of so-called purity; 
M. Zola wrote ‘‘ L’ Attague du Moulin,’’ a classic in its 
powerful patriotism. But he was not then willing to 
give up his completion of a system ‘by continuing 
these sops, as they prcved to be, whose multiplica- 
tion as penitential: proofs of his literary conversion 


‘might have been the open sesame to the Academic 


inclosure. For M. Zola is always sincere, as sincere 
as he was when he wrote his first novel, ‘‘ Ze Veu 
d'une Morts,” in which he perhaps pictured his pov- 
erty, his sufferings, and his sublime belief in the su- 
periority of intellect, or even in his own brain-power. 

For this is still another point in which M. Zola 
appeals to French futurity, and perhaps a near one. 
He glories in intellectual influence; he loves the 
sense of control that comes from mind; and in this 
sense, too, he may reap the success of a dominating 
intellect and its chances in France for popular power 
by inherent love of a brilliant or despotic leadership. 
After all, is this not one great attraction of France 
and Frenchmen? Paris is still the pivot intellectual 
of Europe. Unfortunately many men insist upon 
separating two sides. They grant intellectual stim- 
ulus, but hate intellectual enthusiasm. But the very 
intensity of Parisian passions explains much of the 
red-heat and brilliant color of French literature, or 
the intellectual luminosity of a white-heat in its criti- 
cal writing. For those who view it thus, Paris is the 
modern Athens. Where else do we find such literary 
struggles ? Such theorizing and nomenclature, Par- 
nassian, Decadent, Symbolist? Such inspiring na- 
tional spontaneities, Admiral Avellan and Toulon, 
the Czar and Paris, President Faure and Saint Peters- 
burg. Even cold criticism is fired by this fervor 
which keeps up a glow radiating through literary 
production, and will not confuse enthusiasm with 
the usual accusation of craziness brought against the 
Frenchmen. 

Here again is another chance for M. Zola. Is he 
the giant of genius, like an ogre from his lair, cor- 
rupting the vitals of French and the morals of every 
other nationality? Prof. André Lefévre, in his book 
on ‘Race and Language,’’ makes a fine comparison 
of the French and English language as future uni- 
versal medium. And M. Zola, who has always 
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desired the gift of oratory. and the literary eloquence 
of a Lamartine, when he made lately his impassioned 
plea as a propagator of the French language, touch- 
ing that point of national pride and effort, sowed a 
seed sure to bear later fruit in the final revulsion in 
his favor. 

But there is another phase of more moment to 
letters than this political one, the result of this crisis 
upon his Academic ambitions, and the interest of his 
success or of his failure. Said that brilliant and prolific 
journalistic critic, M. Adolphe Brisson, not long since: 
‘«Let two or three dukes come to die, and M. Zola 
will traverse, his brow girt with laurels, the font des 
Arts""—gateway to the glory of academic consecra- 
tion. When, leaving out by accident the ducal num- 
ber, I quoted this remark to M. Brunetiére—to whom, 
in his ‘‘ Portraits Intimes,’’ M. Brisson has given a 
pleasant but strong critique in respect to style and 
theories—he tersely replied: ‘‘ We have but three 
dukes. He will never bea member of the Academy,” 
laughingly adding. ‘‘not if I have anything to say 
about it.”” And M. Brunetiére’s consistencies are 
well known. But M. Francois Coppée thinks differ- 
ently; his one vote has never faltered for Zola in 
years, nor has it been the only one; for Zola has 
reached as high as eleven votes in a total of thirty- 
two, when seventeen would have elected. And it is 
interesting to note the fluctuations in the votes, and 
the tally in the elections of the last few years. And 
who knows whether an ‘‘ Academic conscience” may 
not start a stampede in his favor, which will recognize 
his political purity and his place in literature? And 
why should M. Zola not be an Academician? If he 
had ‘+ dishonored France ”’ by his writings, his latest 
act is a redemption that will efface a multitude of lit- 
erary sins, if these exist. 

But it is the personality of M. Zola which absolves 
him from many attacks.. The dignity and the charm 
of manner, the intellectual power of his magnificent 
head, noble brow, and clear dark gray eyes, these. 
call out the tribute that rises in his presence to the 
quiet power of intellect, and makes vanish every 
prejudice or theory inimical to his purposes literary. 

He is accused of loving money, and he has gained 
great sums; but he cares little for it as money, and 
there is the delightful story as proof, of how with his 
first twenty sous, he bought a purse for nineteen, to 
put the last sou init. He is blamed fora love of lux- 
ury. But his surroundings, with their Japanese 
curios, ivories, teaks, and reds which give rise to the 
theory of his Italianism, are tastes, just like the love 
of Japanese art or eighteenth-century jo/ctés in the 
Goncourts. or the admiration of color—Coppée’s 
love of red—of many other literateurs. However 
this may be, whatever predilections or prejudices ex- 
isted, M. Zola made one immediate convert. In his 
presence prejudice falls. This is not a man who is 
seeking pecuniary reward in a pandering to ignoble 
passions for erotic writing! this is not a mental 
Mephistopheles trying to make obscenity ocular, nor 
even a pathologist indifferent to the result of his dis- 
section. And from my morning visit to Médan, that 
beautiful spot and home associated not only with the 
manifesto of the Naturalistic School—the Sozrées de 
Meédan, six stories by Zola, Maupassant, Huysmans, 
Céard, Hennique and Alexis, but with its haunting 
by Daudet, Turgénief, Goncourt and so many others, 
and with so much of the essence of modern French 
literary spirit, I bore away several things. Not merely 
a view of a beautiful winding river, and fair outlook 
over lovely valley-country, and ofa broad terrace with 
its gravel and little tables, and trees in boxes, like a 
little picnic pleasure-ground; not only the sight of 
the large island of fifty acres across the narrow river, 
upon which M. Zola built his chalet, with working 
study, but a view of the power, of the realism in 
honesty, of the simplicity and the concentration ot 
genius in the man who has strength and modesty; 
who has had rare courage of his convictions and 
faith in his success; who has just illustrated the abi- 
ding stability of French character; and who, tho he 
has treated of the das-fonds of society and put into 
literature methods and facts which our youth study 
in every sphere, under saving terms like ‘+ Sociolo- 
gy,’’ ‘‘Economics,’’ ‘‘Folk-Lore” and others, 
stands as the third of the triad in the trinity of 
Titans in modern French literature, Balzac, Hugo 
and Zola. A revulsion in popular feeling bound to 
come, and a continuance of his own new chosen 
road these last few years—for his ‘‘ Rougon-Mac- 
quart” series completed, M. Zola will never return to 
similar themes, and ‘‘ Lourdes,’’ :‘Rome,’’ ‘‘ Paris’’ 
prove it—may both make him a sayior of the 
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imperiled social system of France, and open the Aca- 
demio portals to his genius—an election to which every 
successive new Academician seems subtly committed 
—in spite of brilliant, patriotic and classic M. 
Brunetiére. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


What is Liberalism among Congrega- 
tionalists ? 


BY GEORGE N. BOARDMAN, D.D. 


THE terms /éberal and conservative have, for sev- 
eral years, been in fam‘liar use in Congregational 
churches of the country. They designate parties 
standing in contrast, tho not in hostility to each 
other—parties seeking alike the religious welfare of 
the community and the evangelization of the world. 
There is not, however, among the members of our 
churches a full agreement upon the Christian doc- 
trines or perfect harmony upon the methods of Chris- 
tian work, There are Congregationalists who hold 
that Calvinism has already gone down before a liberal 
system of belief, and there are those who are reluc- 
tant in their aid of a conservative management of our 
benevolent societies. The liberal spirit has some- 
times asserted itself with a good deal of energy in 
ecclesiastical meetings. 

Under such circumstances there is culpable negli- 
gence in resting satisfied with vague and indefinite 
ideas as to what is involved and implied in the word 
liberal. We ought toknow, if possible, what ideas it 
embodies. There is no difficulty in reaching the 
conclusion that one source of its influence, that that 
which makes it attractive and gives it popular favor, 
is the aversion expressed in the word itself, to severe 
doctrine and harsh sentiment; but this does not give 
us acentral idea from which doctrinal statements 
can beevolved. It is much to be desired that some 
competent hand should define for us the essence of 
the liberal creed and unfold for us its various appli- 
cations; but this has not yet been done. In the ab- 
sence of such an aid we can, still, with a good degree 
of definiteness, acquire an apprehension of the sub- 
stance of liberalism. If we take note of the attitude 
of the liberals in their relation to conservative doc- 
trine, we shall be able at least to get in view the field 
in which they stand. Upon those articles of our 
creed that come under popular discussion the lines 
of conservatism are pretty clearly drawn, and any de- 
parture from them may be pretty easily marked. If 
now we can lay down this boundary-line accurately 
we shall have before us the position which Jiberalism 
occupies. ‘ . 

Theteachings of Andover and New Haven forty 
years ago may serve us as the present views of con- 
servative Congregational theologians, and also as 
views that border on liberalism; for they were the 
liberalism of that period. Without attempting a full 
enumeration of the dogmas taught in these schools, 
we may designate as essential and distinctive the fol- 
lowing: an eternal ontological trinity, a God exer- 
cising wrath as well as mercy, the native and total 
depravity of man, the present condemnation of the 
unregenerate, an atonement through suffering, equiv- 
alent, at the bar of general justice, to the full pun- 
ishment of human guilt, salvation offered to all, a 
sovereign election, regeneration by the almighty 
power of the Holy Spirit and eternal punishment. 
If we notice how liberalism modifies these doctrines 
in order to render them more congenial to our feel- 
ings—many would say more in accord with reason— 
we shall be able to determine, in some degree, of 
what it consists. Its first assault would be upon the 
doctrine of election as derogatory tothe divine char- 
acter and, so faras it is tenable, based on the fore- 
seen faith of the elect. This latter point is main- 
tained by many who would not count themselves 
among the liberals. Again, it would be said that too 
much is made of God's wrath, that he is a God of love 
and his fatherhood should be emphasized, that we 
should accustom ourselves to look to him with affec- 
tion and confidence, never with fear. The doctrine 
of sin isalso open to some modifications, to the mind 
liberally inclined. Our conservatism does not hold 
to the guilt of original sin, makes original sin a fig- 
ure of speech,and therefore these questions may arise, 
whether sin is connected in any way with the 
progenitor of the race, whether it is not misfortune 
rather than rebellion against God, whether itis not 
due to ignorance and untoward influences rather than 
to a corrupt nature, whether the base nature of man 
is not rather the remainder of original animalism than 
a degradation induced by the fall of Adam. and 
whether man’s sin does not more fitly call forth pity 
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thanwrath. The modifications thus far noticed are 
sentimental rather than the result of argumentation, 
but others may be based on intellectual considera- 
tions. 

The conservative view of the atonement is spe- 
cially open to criticism and the suggestion, at 
least, of important changes. If general justice is to 
be satisfied we should know what general justice is, 
and what will satisfy it. Will not the widest and 
most cordial benevolence best satisfy it? And if sin 
is due to misfortune and ignorance, is it not to be re- 
pressed by persuasion and instruction rather than 
by sacrifice? Is not love rather than wrath the 
proper means of reconciliation between man and 
God? It is enough here to say, the moral theory of 
the atonement antedates the liberalism which we 
now have under consideration, 

Again the doctrine of regeneration may be easily 
made a doctrine of education among those who set a 
congenial theology above a severe legal theology. 
This is a cardinal point. When the new birth is re- 
duced to reform and is denied to be a work effected 
by immediate divine interposition, the most promi- 
nent practical doctrine of grace is rejected. If atone- 
ment and regeneration are thus made moral forces, 
the agents through which they are effected may be 
held to be, asin other moral movements, finite and 
human. As a consequence the docrine of the Trinity 
may undergo modifications. There is no longer a 
demand for a sacrifice of infinite worth to make the 
pardon of sin possible, the incarnation of the Word 
may be looked upon as a development rather than a 
means of redemption, and sanctification may be con- 
sidered the result of a divine influence not the official 
work of the Holy Spirit. Hence there is in the scheme 
of salvation no longer a demand for the orthodox 
doctrine of the Trinity; we may simply regard God 
as working through moral forces, now as Reconciler 
and again as Sanctifier. Those who desire to retain 
the term Trinity can do so; but they are at liberty to 
adopt the economic view, applying the word person 
to peculiar manifestations of Deity. 

The doctrines of sin and redemption being liberal- 
ized in the ways above noticed, it would be impos- 
sible to hold to the doctrine of eternal punishment. 
Its incongruity with the sentiments cherished upon 
other points would be intolerable, even if there were 
no reasons to be given for the salvation of all. But 
it is not difficult to find reasons, Those who accept 
the teachings of the Scriptures are not at loss fcr in- 
terpretations that admit ‘‘the larger hope,’’ while 
those who are not bound by any word of revelation 
cherish the confident assurance that God cannot per- 
mit any finally to perish. 

We have taken a sufficient survey of the field to 
show where those Congregationalists stand who are 
known as liberals. It is not necessary that every lib- 
eral should adopt all the positions which have passed 
under review; but any one would almost necessarily 
adopt some of them, probably all of them, and even 
others that might be mentioned, if he were to move 
out at all into the open field, away from the bound- 
aries of conservatism. Liberalism permits the adop- 
tion of any of these views, does not require it. It 
has no damnatory clauses, as ‘‘ whoso believeth not 
inthe economic trinity, let him be anathema”’; but it 
forbids an anathema upon those who do believe it. 
[It requires that we accept as in good and regular 
standing in our orthodox churches those who hold 
to an economic Trinity, those who deny the fall of 
Adam, those who deny a sacrificial atonement, those 
who explain regeneration as education, and those 
who hold to universal salvation. Ina word, reject- 
ing the entire scheme of grace—grace in the Augus- 
tinian sense—is consistent with a good standing in 
the Church. 

No reference has been made tothe results of the 
‘‘higher criticism,’’ or to the modern developments 
of science. These have really nothing-to do with 
liberalism. They deal simply with facts, and facts 
must be accepted by all alike. Our preferences and 
tendencies have no power over demonstrated truths. 
It is claimed, fndeed, that modern theories of the 
composition of the Bible favor liberalism; this may 
be true, but they are not the product of liberalism or 
the source of it. Modern science, if it tolerates 
Christianity at all, seems to favor conservatism, but 
the threat now is (let us not yet be greatly frightened), 
that it will combine with criticism to set forth our 
inherited Christianity as a mere superstition, When 
this is accomplished the opposing parties in our de- 
nomination will have no object of contention, 
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The Indiana Lynchings. 


BY T. A. GOODWIN, D.D. 


INDIANA feels acutely the disgrace the Versailles 
lynching has brought upon her, and does not seek to 
justify the outrage, even when parading the provoca- 
tion; yet as a clear understanding of what led up to 
it may suggest preventives in more than one State it 
may be well to state franklyits history. In common 
thought the outrage upon a defenseless old couple, 
torturing them cruelly by burning and otherwise, 
to make them reveal the hiding-place of their savings, 
was the spark that caused the explosion of long pent- 
up indignation, for it was only one of a long series of 
depredations upon persons and property, and not by 
any means the worst. The beginning was nearly a 
hundred years back of that, and thoughtful people 
are asking whether the State itself is not largely re- 
sponsible for the condition which gives a show of 
justification for the great wrong, especially among 
the people of the county in which it occurred. The 
Governor and Attorney-General whose heroic but 
non-effective attempts to bring the guilty persons to 
merited punishment will ask the next Legislature to 
provide that the State may take a change of venue in 
such cases, so that the guilty persons may be tried 
away from the local sympathies which, in this case, 
have baffled their efforts; but does not the history of 
this case suggest a better, or at least a companion 
measure ? 

Ripley County, while not as a whole as fertile as 
some other counties, nevertheless contained in the 
beginning much of the best lands to be found in the 
early Indian purchase; and they were taken up along 
the Laughery, a stream navigable for the water crafts 
of that period for forty miles or more, by the same 
class of pioneer farmers that made the White Waters 
and other valleys embryo garden spots; but in pre- 
historic times, probably as early as the times of the 
Revolutionary wars, an unusually destructive tornado 
had leveled her immense forests near the headwaters 
of the Laughery to the extent of fifteen to twenty 
thousand acres. By the time these settlements be- 
gan this large tract was grown up with saplings and 
underbrush matted together by grape-vines, so that 
for miles it could not be traversed on horseback, and 
in many places the hunters of the period were hardly 
able to penetrate on foot. It was familiarly known 
as ‘* The Fallen Timber.’’ Simultaneously with the 
incoming of honest home-seekers this region became 
the retreat of a gang of thieves and robbers. At first 
their chief occupation was horse-stealing, their vic- 
tims being the honest immigrants who were making 
homes in the wilderness. In the absence of courts 
and juries many of them were hanged by the outraged 
settlers; but the band was not brokenup. Later when 
home-seekers were ex route from Lawrenceburg and 
Madison to Indianapolis, with money, they added 
highway robbery to their industry, so that it became 
necessary for travelers togo in groups for safety. In 
process of time many of them became land-owners 
and prosperous farmers as well as robbers, and local 
politicians also, not neglecting religion. As late as 
1832, a fine horse was traced from near Madison to 
the stables of a Methodist class-leader, whose capa- 
cious cabin was a regular preaching place for the cir- 
cuit rider, and a tavern also. His high rating as a 
politician and farmer and Methodist, and the proba- 
ble difficulty of a conviction, led to accepting his ex- 
planation as tc how he came in possession of the 
horse honestly, and he suffered no inconvenience 
from the exposure, except that the preaching was 
moved to another cabin, and he ceased to be a class- 
leader, tho a few years later he was known to bea 
leader of the gang of thieves and robbers, which had 
infested that region for twenty-five years or more, yet 
so circumspect as never to incur the law’s dis- 
pleasure. 

This gang yet exists; the personnel has changed, 
but its identity has been preserved. In all these years 
only here and there has one of them been convicted 
ina Ripley County court; they have either terrorized 
the juries or have succeeded in getting one or more 
of their number on the jury. Occasionally when 
they have extended their depredations into adjoining 
counties they have been caught and punished, The 
jungle has disappeared and is no longer a hiding- 
place for stoien property, but the organized band was 
never more aggressive. Its members are saloon- 
keepers and small storekeepers, scattered through 
the county and elsewhere, but most of them have no 
visible means of support; yet they live well. Law, 
with our present methods of enforcing it, seems 
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powerless, hence the Governor’s proposition to pro- 
vide further facilities for enforcing what law we 
have. 

The latest movement of the Governor and the 
Attorney-General was as heroicas it was novel. Find- 
ing that two grand juries had failed to indict they 
employed skilled detectives to find out who were im- 
plicated in the crime; then the Governor himself 
made the necessary affidavit, and the one whose case 
seemed most easily proven was brought before a 
country justice of the peace, in a remote corner of 
the county, a man of good reputation; and the trial 
lasted a week or more, only to result in his deciding 
that the proof was not sufficient to commit the ac- 
cused for jury trial; and there ends the latest chapter, 
but not likely to be the last. What is to come next 
has not been revealed, but something is likely to be 
done further. Meanwhile it is asked in all circles, 
whether while providing for a change of venue by 
the State for such a case as this it would not be wise 
also to provide that the State, outside of mere county 
machinery, ought not to interfere in such cases as 
have frequently occurred in Ripley County in the 
last ninety years. Thedetective skill which has been 
bestowed on the lynchers would no doubt have 
brought to light the cruel tortures of that worthy old 
couple, and if the State had been as resolute as the 
Government to detect criminals and punish them, 
that band of brigands which for ninety years has de- 
fied law would long ago have been broken up. _ Rip- 
ley County can never do it alone. 
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The Power of the Judiciary in America. 
BY J. R. MacDONALD, 
Lonpon Fasian Society AND INDEPENDENT Lagpor Party. 

THOSE of us who are old enough to remember the 
cries of Liberal political parties in Britain—and espe- 
cially of the more advanced wings of those parties—a 
quarter of a century ago, must recognize the com- 
plete change that they have undergone since then. 
Then the British Radical talked of the Rights of 
Man, looked to America and France for inspiration, 
and was sympathetic with a fairly strong Republican 
movement that was in existence. All that has disap- 
peared. Interest has departed from the old Radical- 
ism which regarded liberty and equality as states to 
be secured only after the formal proclamation that 
they henceforth existed, or after the abolition of all 
titles and distinctions that were nominally inconsist- 
ent with a full democracy. The progressive politi- 
cians of Britain have been compelled by the pressure 
of social conditions to regard liberty as being condi- 
tioned not by a machinery nominally good, but by a 
code of law. In other words, the current of pro- 
gressive thought in Britain has been diverted from 
democratic machinery to democratic results; and no 
sooner was the electorate sufficiently wide to be en- 
titled to be regarded as popular, elections sufficiently 
safeguarded by ballot and the prohibition of corrupt 
practices to entitle them to be regarded as fairly pure, 
and constituencies constructed so that candidates 
were bound to be representative of public opinion, 
than British democracy turned aside from its pursuit 
of a perfect democracy in form—a republic and an 
abolition of all hereditary titles and decorative ranks 
—and began to work out toward a perfect democracy 
in fact—a code of laws securing the greatest freedom 
to the greatest number. 

In the pursuit of this second aim two things became 
evident: The first was that an imperfect democratic 
form could be conveniently used to give very desira- 
ble democratic results; that it was not necessary to 
establish a republic ia order to pass good laws;* the 
second was that it was more important for a democ- 
racy to have the essentials of power than the name 
of authority—an important discovery in politics, tho 
a truism when written down. The foreign observer 
must be aware of this change, so characteristically 
British, before he criticises the purity of our demo- 
cratic forms. Ifa democratic government depends 
upon:its form, then ours is an aristocracy; if it de- 
pends upon the completeness in which the sovereign 
power is in the hands of the people, the unerring ac- 
curacy with which our political machinery registers 
the popular will, the absence of any unnecessarily 
cumbersome obstacle preventing popular opinion 
from becoming Acts of Parliament, then ours is the 
first democratic State. 

If I were to select any one feature of difference be- 
tween American and British democracy for the 





* Nothing said here must be taken to indicate that the British re- 
former has abandoned his old beliefs in a formally complete democ- 
racy. 
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purpose of showing that, in the realities of democratic 
power, we are richer than the American citizen, 1 
could not do better than refer to the function of the 
American judiciary under the Constitution. Nor do 
I make the reference from any spirit of national 
boasting, but simply in the hope that it is beneficial 
for both the British and the American democracies 
to compare experiences and theories of government. 
There is a fundamental difference between the re- 
lationship of legislature and judiciary in Britain and 
America. With us in England the legislature is 
supreme. Our judicature is simply an interpreting 
function, and its range of authority does not extend 
to determining the limits of the authority of the 
legislature, but simply to deciding the purpose it 
had in view in passing certain laws. There is no 
suprema lex of which it is the custodian and must 
protect even against the acts of the legislature. The 
last act which Parliament has passed becomes the 
supreme authority in its department, and the only 
thing which the courts can do is to interpret it not 
in relation to another act, butin relation to the con- 
duct of the citizens. Such is our method, and the 
mere statement of it shows how fundamentally it 
differs from the position in America. WhenI was in 
the States, I heard no remark more frequently than 
this: ‘‘Oh yes, the law was passed. but it was de- 
clared unconstitutional”; or this: ‘‘ Well, such is no 
doubt the law; but we are afraid to push it too far 
lest it might be resisted and the Supreme Court de- 
clare the whole thing unconstitutional.’’ Now, my 
contention is that such a relationship between the 
legislature and the judiciary is not only a defect in 
machinery, but is a blemish on democratic institu- 
tions as muchas, let me say, the existence of a titled 
class. The British democrat has come to regard the 
democratic idea as something much more than a 
It also con- 
cerns the true relationship of social functions. Gov- 
ernment by the people is a principle which is not fully 
satisfied until the whole machinery of government is 
adjusted so as to register readily and accurately the 
advances in popular conceptions of political affairs. 
What, then, is the functional relation between the 
legislature and judiciary in a rational democracy ? 
Every society contains within itself two forces that 
sometimes co-operate and sometimes oppose each 
other—the dynamic making for change and the static 
securing conservation. No stable progressive soci- 
ety is without those forces. One generation lays it 
down in black and white that every man is born free, 
and its politicians proceed to write a constitution and 
formulate a code of laws protecting that claimed free- 
dom. But even as they begin their task, their con- 
ceptions of the conditions of freedom and its securi- 
ties are growing old and inadequate. A new me- 
chanical appliance, or a new mental standpoint neces- 
sitates a reconsideration of the social termsin which - 
liberty is expressed, and, while the original ideal is 
held as firmly as ever, methods of attainment are 
fundamentally changed. But in the meanwhile, 
‘‘the established order’’ must be protected. The 
existing statute-book must be enforced. The society 
undergoing progressive change must remember that 
growth is conservation as well as destruction. The 
problem which such a society has to solve is, 
therefore, how to establish within itself two func- 
tions, one through which the dynamic and the other 
through which the static forces of growth may find 
expression. Everything points to the judiciary as 
being the latter function. It must be ruled by tradi- 
tion and precedent; it can take cognizance only of 
the established order and of settled interpretations of 
that order. To ask a judge to put himself in the 
position of an interpreter ofthe popular mind is like 
asking a sea captain to conduct an astronomical ob- 
servatory; to ask the judiciary to be anything but 
conservative is to invite it to step outside 
its sphere and endanger social: stability. The 
interpreter of the popular mind at any given mo- 
ment is the politician. It is his function to give ex- 
pression to the feelings and aspirations latent in the 
mind of the common man, too obscure and cloudy 
there to be within the range of words. It is hisduty 
to become identified with the changing meanings of 
social phrases and to turn that growth of social life 
into legislative acts. The dynamic function is, there- 
fore, the legislature. In America the judicature 
under the Constitution is used as a check on the 
legislature; but, from its very nature, it cannot be a 
real check in the sense of a device, which accepts 
the good and rejects the harmful. A block it may 
be, but a check never. It can declare whether a 
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law is consistent or inconsistent witha superior code; 
it cannot say whether the law in question is consist- 
ent with the general principles of the National Gov- 
ernment applied to the most recent developments of 
the national life. And surely it is only in so far as 
law is consistent in the latter sense that it is good. 
The code of law must be formed by the dynamic 
forces of society, and interpreted and enforced by the 
static functions. 

This is no mere matter of choice of methods; it is 
a matter of fundamental differences involving the 
very nature of democracy. A method of govern- 
ment which in ten years declares that 114 labor bills 
alone are unconstitutional suggests not merely that 
there is something wrong with the machinery of the 
American Government, but casts doubt upon the 
claims of America to be democratically governed. 
For, what we have nowto recognize is, not that 
democracy is reached when titles are abolished and 
hereditary privileges disappear, but when the func- 
tions of government are so adjusted that the will of 
the people determines the character of the statute- 
book. By a mal-adjustment of functions in society 
the popular sovereignty ina republic may be so en- 
tangled that it is much weaker and less certain than 
the sovereignty of the subject which the fear of rev- 
olution or assassination maintains under a despotism. 
Certainly, from the point of view of function, it is 
more democratic to have decisions of a popular leg- 
islative assembly revised by a House of Lords than 
by a bench of judges. The moral blemish of mon- 
archies and Houses of Lords on a State are evident 
to every one who has lived in England; the missing 
of the mark of democracy, when State functions are 
not properly differentiated, is apparent to every one 
who has studied the Government of the United 
States. 

This article can be nothing more than a hinted 
line of reasoning on democratic theory, and I can- 
not pursue my subject into its natural results. But 
one important matter must be mentioned. So long 
as the judiciary must ultimately bear the responsibil- 
ity of accepting legislation of doubtful value, every 
temptation is being placed in the way of legislators 
to throw off their own responsibility, to propose 
worthless catch-vote measures that they know will 
never survive a decision of the courts, and to hold 
but lightly the integrity of public life. 

This one feature accounts for much of the differ- 
ence in the working of government in America and 
Britain. The supremacy of our legislature accounts 
for the quick and easy way in which we can pass 
from one epoch of reform to another, and explains 
why, titles and hereditary privileges notwithstand- 
ing, we have a more real democracy than countries 
where the charter of popular liberty seems to be 
more emphatic in its terms. Had a judiciary with a 
determining voice on the constitutionality of many 
of our most valued laws existed in our country, our 
statute-book would have been in efficiency twenty 
years behind where it now stands. The laws passed 
on the assumption that the public had some right to 
determine the conditions of labor, or those taking 
for granted that the public had certain rights in 
what, until very recently, was declared to be exclu- 
sively private property, were unconstitutional from 
the point of view of the American Supreme Courts. 
And yet every one here now admits that those laws 
are the most substantial contributions to progress 
and social righteousness that have been added to our 
statute-book this century. We would at this moment 
be in the throes of constitutional agitations instead of 
being already well launched on the voyage of discov- 
ery for a wider human liberty than we yet have at- 
tained, had we had a constitution under the guar- 
dianship of the judiciary. 

it only remains to be said that I do not agree that 
the American system is inseparable from a federal 


‘form of Government, as some of our political think- 


ers on this side argue when we advocate Home Rule 
for Ireland, Switzerland has drawn her constitution 
on another model; and in this connection, and only 
in it, I think alittle benefit might be had from some 
consideration being given to how far the referendum 
is consistent with an enlightened democracy. 





IN so comparatively well known a region as 
Arabia a new species of wild goat has been discovered 
by a German collector. The wild goat of Sinai was 
known to extend along the mountains down the eastern 
side of the Red Sea; but this new species inhabits the 
Hadramaut range on the Indian Ocean. A new kind 
of wolf was also found, 
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The Unknown Realms of Scripture. 


BY LORA S, LA MANCE, 


WE were a party of six, all Sunday-school teachers, 
all supposed scriptural experts. One of our number 
was a retired American Missionary Association 
worker, and another one had been preparing for the 
foreign mission field when her health failed her. The 
five of us accepted the invitation of the sixth, our 
hostess, to attend a colored revival meeting near 
by. 

We were the only white people in the crowded 
church. All about us were dusky faces; all around 
us the mellow negro voices rang out in characteristic 
negro revival songs. The words were trivial, the 
choruses but disjointed bits of sentences, but the 
melody was intoxicating to the senses. Tho untuned, 
what voices! Untrained, without rule, yet with a 
strange ryhthm and passionate fire that stirred one’s 
pulses as never operatic aria could. 

Our dark-skinned brethren were of the Christian 
religion; therefore, they were nearer to us than 
heathen. Nevertheless, between us and them rolled 
a great gulf. They were illiterate, emotional, babes 
in the Gospel. They had never heard of the higher 
criticism, had never studied Barnes or Adam Clarke, 
and were not afraid of De Wette or Renan. So we 
sat there with the patronizing air that human beings 
are apt to assume when thrown in contact with mor- 
tals less wise than themselves. 

Brother Jonah Watkins, a white-wooled, bent- 
backed man of seventy, was called upon to pray. 
He responded, in nowise overawed by our superior 
presence. He prayed as tho his lips had indeed been 
touched by a live coal from God’s own altar. 

“‘O Lord,’’ he prayed, ‘‘Thou knowest dis peo- 
ple. Here we are befo’ de, down on our marrer- 
bones in de lowlands of sorrow. Raise us up, deah 
Lord, an’ stan’ us up upon our feet upon de moun- 
tain tops of glory. An’ de sinnahs of dis congrega- 
tion, deah Lord, smite ‘em wid de hammah of 
Jeremiah ”— 

I heard no more. ‘‘The hammer of Jeremiah ’’— 
what was it? I had read the prophet Jeremiah 
through and through, with the commentaries and 
Bible dictionaries open at every page, but never a 
syllable had I caught about Jeremiah’s hammer. 
What did this bent-backed colored man know about 
Jeremiah that the wise teachers of the law had over- 
looked? The question was broached on the home- 
ward walk. _ Our party had all been struck with the 
expression, but not one of us six Sunday-school 
teachers had the remotest idea of what Jere- 
miah’s hammer might be. The next day six men and 
women read their Bibles, and each of the six began 
at the first verse of the first chapter of Jeremiah. 
One by one, as we reached the twenty-ninth verse of 
the twenty-third chapter, we found what we were 
after. 

“Is not my word like a fire? saith the Lord; and 
like a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces?” 
Jeremiah’s hammer was God’s Word, that was able 
to break down the flinty resistance of the indifferent 
soul. Could Scripture reference have been more 
applicable? And the wonder of all was that this low- 
born son of toil, spelling his texts out word by word, 
should have found the kernel of the meat, while 
others, with every help at hand, passed over it. 

Then our retired missionary confessed that in one 
of her meetings a poor, illiterate soul had quoted 
the Bible’s promise that God should be ‘‘as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land,’’ and 
how shame and confusion had covered her that 
she could remember no such promise, and how she 
searched her Bible until she indeed found it, word 
for word as it had been given. After that confession 
we began to ask each other: ‘‘ Are others as igno- 
rant? Do they read the Bible with as unseeing 
eyes? And if so, why is it ?’’ 

One of vur number who had read the sacred book 
through by course some fifty times during her life, 
now read it again from cover to cover. This time 
she was searching for the blind or hidden texts. 
Whenever she found a text or even a phrase that had 


an unfamiliar ring, or that she could not readily have. 


assigned to its proper book, had not the Bible been 
open to the exact spot, she wrote it carefully down, 
The result was astonishing, yes, humiliating ; for the 
number of these texts was not only large, but some of 
them this patient searcher would not have recognized 
as Scripture had she read the words elsewhere. 

The texts weretried on other people. Here, for 
instance, area score of sample texts. How many 
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Shakesperean scholars would fail to assign a quota- 
tion from the master poet to its proper play? How 
many church-members and Sunday-school teachers 
can-write after each of these texts the name of the 
book in which it is found ? We ask you to take pen- 
cil and paper and try it. 

‘*The seed is rotten under their clods, the garners 
are laid desolate, the barns are broken down; for the 
corn is withered. How dothe beasts groan! the herds 
of cattle are perplexed, because they have no pasture.” 

‘‘ Their faces shall sup up at the east wind.” 

‘* And thou, profane wicked prince of Israel, whose 
day is come, when iniquity shall havean end, thus 
saith the Lord God. Remove the diadem, and take off 
the crown; this shall not be the same; exalt him that is 
low, and abase himthat is high. I will overturn, over- 
turn, overturn it, and it shall be no more, until he 
come whose right itis; and I will give it to him.” 

‘* With the men of the common sort were brought 
Sabeans from the wilderness, which put bracelets upon 
their hands, and beautiful crowns upon their heads.”’ 

‘*In the day of our king the princes have made him 
sick with bottles of wine.” 

‘*The Lord hath opened his armory, and hath brought 
forth the weapons of his indignation.’’ 

‘* They have seduced my people, saying, Peace; and 
there was no peace; and one built upa wall, and, lo, 
others daubed it with untempered mortar. Say unto 
them which daub it with untempered mortar, that it 
shall fall, there shall be an overflowing shower, and 
ye, O great hailstones shall fall; anda stormy wind 
shall rend it.” 

‘*Reprobate silver shall men call them, because the 
Lord hath rejected them.”’ 

‘* Will a man leave the snow of Lebanon which com- 
eth from the rock of the field? Or shall the cold flow- 
ing waters that come from another place be for- 
saken?”’ 

‘* The people that were left of the sword found grace 
in the wilderness.”’ 

‘*Wotothe bloody city. I will even make the pile 
for fire great. Heap on wood, kindle the fire, consume 
the flesh, and spice it well, and let the bones be burned. 
Then set it empty upon the coals thereof, that the brass 
of it may be hot, and may burn, and that the filthiness 
of it may be molten in it, that the scum of it may be 
consumed.”’ 

‘Gray hairs are here and there upon him, yet he 
knoweth not.”’ 

‘* The people shall labor in vain, and the folk inthe 
fire, and they shall be weary.”’ 

‘* Trust ye not in lying words, saying, The temple of 
the Lord, The temple of the Lord, The temple of the 
Lord are these.”’ 

‘*Oh that I had in the wilderness a lodging place of 
wayfaring men, that I might leave my people, and go 
from them!”’ 

‘*Where is the dwelling of the lions, and the feeding 
place of the young lions, where the lion, even the old 
lion, walked, and the lion’s whelp, and none made them 
afraid.”’ 

‘*And all of the trees of the field shall know that I 
the Lord have brought down the high tree, have exalted 
the low tree, have dried up the green tree, and have 
made the dry tree to flourish.”’ 

‘* Dead flies cause the ointment of the apothecary to 
send forth a stinking savor.’’ 

‘* [hey shall not lament for him, saying, Ah my 
brother! or ah sister! They shall not lament for him, 
saying, Ah lord! or Ah his glory! He shall be buried 
with the burial of an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond 
the gates of Jerusalem.”’ p 

‘They will carry their riches upon the shoulders of 
young asses, and their treasures uponthe bunches of 
camels, to a people that shall not profit them.’’ 

Here are some peculiar phrases, striking enough 
to fix themselves in any one’s memory. Yet not one 
so-called Bible student in twenty can place them, 
and not one in ten even recognize them as scriptural 
expressions: ‘‘There is no discharge in that war.’’ 

‘*The woman whose heart is snares and nets.’’ 
‘‘Servants upon horses, and princes waiking as 
servants.’” ‘‘Money answereth all things.” ‘A 
bird of the air.’’ ‘‘Gold rings set with the beryl.”’ 
««Love is strong as death, jealousy is cruel as the 
grave.’ ‘‘A Hebrew or a Hebrewess.’’ ‘Old cast 
clouts and old rotten rags.” ‘‘The poor of the peo- 
ple that had nothing.’’ ‘‘She came down wonder- 
fully.’’ ‘‘Chalkstones that are beaten in sunder.’’ 
‘« The sieve of vanity.’’ ‘‘ Battles of shaking.’”’ «A 
wild bull in a net.’’ ‘‘ Sweet cane from a far coun- 
try.’’ ‘‘Thecup of consolation to drink for their 


father or their mother.’’ ‘‘ Prisoners of hope.’’ 

Our Bible students rarely miss or mistake any por- 
tion of the early or historical portion of the Bible. 
They are thoroughly grounded in Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy. They can 
rarely be caught on an obscure passage in Chroni- 
cles, Ezraor Nehemiah. Job, Psalms and Proverbs 
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are familiar groundtothem. They begin to stumble 
in Ecclesiastes and Songs of Solomon. and make here 
and there a mistake in Isaiah and Daniel. It is in 
Jeremiah where reai and surprising ignorance begins 
to be displayed. Lamentations. Ezekiel and the 
twelve minor prophets are as full of pitfalls for the 
average student. The New Testament the real Bible 
student is invariably well grounded in. The lesson 
is plain. As Christians we either neglect the prophet- 
ical part of the Old Testament, or else we read it 
perfunctorily, as a matter of duty, our eyes blind to 
its beauties. Ought we so to honor one portion of 
the Scripture above another ? 


Pinevitie, Mo. 


General Cox at Franklin. 
BY CAPT, THOMAS SPEED. 

IN THE INDEPENDENT of February 24th, is an ex- 
cellent review of Gen. J. D. Cox’s book on the Battle 
of Franklin, Will you kindly permit one who was 
there to present a few facts concerning General Cox’s 
personal services in that battle? His book is full 
and accurate as to the details of the battle; but 
naturally he could not and does not do that justice 
to the striking and conspicuous part played by him- 
self, which is deserved. He had been intrusted with 
the command of the troops on the south side of the 
little river which flows around Franklin. General 
Schofield did not expect an assault, but thought it 
more likely that his antagonist would cross the river 
above and move down on the north side. To pre- 
pare for this emergency, Schofield was himself on the 
north side, having with him General Stanley and a 
division of the Fourth Corps and his Cavalry. 

On the south side General Cox’s corps, the Twenty- 
third, was in position on the line facing southward, 
and Kimball’s division of the Fourth Corps was also 
in position facing westwardly, thus covering the town. 
By the field order of that day, Kimball had reported 
to General Cox for position. The artillery on the 
line had also reported to General Cox; Wagner’s di- 
vision of the Fourth Corps was divided. Two of its 
brigades (Lane’s and Conrad’s), were out in front of 
the Twenty-third Corps, being stationed there, ‘‘in 
observation,’’ with instructions to retire to the main 
line if the enemy should advance in force. Opdycke’s 
brigade of Wagner’s division was lying in rear of the 
Twenty-third Corps, in reserve. While Generals 
Schofield and Stanley were exerting all their energies 
on the north side preparing to resist any movement 
over there, General Cox was in charge of the troops 
stationed on the south side as stated. General Scho- 
field’s official report says: ‘‘The troops were placed 
in position and intrenched under his [Cox’s] imme- 
diate direction and the greater portion of the line en- 
gaged was under his command during the battle.’’ 
The intention of General Schofield was to hold the 
position during the day, and at night to withdraw 
everything to the north side; but General Hood hur- 
ried up his troops and made the tremendous assault 
at 4 P.M. 

It is easy to understand the situation at Franklin. 
Let the left hand (palm down) be spread so that the 
middle finger points south. The little finger repre- 
sents Harpeth River, running down and around the 
town and off along the thumb; the middle finger is 
the Columbia Pike; the forefinger the Carter’s Creek 
Pike; the third finger the Lewisburg Pike. The 
breastworks where the heavy fighting raged extended 
from the river at the base of the little finger, through 
the second joints of the third and middle fingers, to 
the Carter's Creek Pike (second joint of the fore- 
finger). There Kimball’s brigade joined on and com- 
pleted the line to the river below the town, The 
battle in the main was against the line occupied by 
the Twenty-third Corps. When the Confederates 
advanced the two brigades (Lane’s and Conrad’s) 
which were out on the Columbia Pike, did not retire 
according to ordere, but were driven in, and were 
closely followed by the enemy. As these two bri- 
gades poured over the breastworks in the center of 
the line occupied by the Twenty-third Corps, they 
threw Strickland’s brigade and a portion of Reilly's 
brigade into confusion, causing the break. If this 
break had not been instantly restored the national 
forces would have suffered disaster. 

It was especially at this critical point of time that 
General Cox performed the brilliant service which 
truly turned the tide of battle and saved the day. 
Being the commander in charge, and seeing the in- 
rush of the two brigades, he spurred to the center, 
sending orders as he went to Opdycke and other re- 
serves, The break occurring at the moment, he was 
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there tocorrect it. No finer picture of a general 
officer struggling with a. desperate emergency was 
ever seen in battle. Mounted, and with flashing 
sword directing and rallying the men, his very ap- 
pearance inspired the ‘reserves to spring forward. 
Around him was the confusion of the inpouring 
troops, which prevented firing by the men on the 
line, and caused them to give way, while toward him 
the reserves charged forward. It has been often 
stated that Opdycke’s brigade restored the break. 
The charge of that splendid brigade of seven regi- 
ments deserves every word of praise ever uttered; 
but if it had been alone it could not have stemmed 
the tremendous assault. The great weight of the at- 
tack by more than 20,000 men fell upon that central 
point. To restore the break were the following 
troops all rallying and fighting under the direction of 
General Cox: 

1. Strickland's brigade, which gave way but rallied. 

2. Reilly’s reserve line, which instantly rushed 
up. 

3. Reilly’s men, which gave way but rallied with 
his reserve line, 

4. Opdycke’s brigade. 

5. Rallied men of Lane’s and Conrad’s brigades. 

6. Three regiments ordered to the center from the 
wings, by General Cox., 

All of these troops fought to restore the break in 
the center, Strickland’s men rallied ona short in- 
terior line of works which had been built across the 
Columbia Pike, and connected with the fence of 
Carter’s yard, continuing by some outhouses, till it 
connected with Moore’s brigade, which stood solid 
all the way to the Carter’s Creek Pike. Upon this 
interior improvised line Opdycke’s men fought; also 
the rallied men of Lane’s and Conrad’s brigades; 
also the three regiments ordered to the center by 
General Cox. 

Reilly’s reserve line, and the rallied men which 
that line carried back, fought on the line extending 
east from the Columbia Piketo the Ginhouse, restor- 
ing and holding the breastwork there. Thus, by the 
heroic fighting of all these troops, under the personal 
direction of General Cox, the day was saved. 

At the moment the sudden assault came, 4 P.M., 
General Stanley left General Schofield and, crossing 
the river, rode up the Columbia Pike and joined in 
with Opdycke’s brigade. He says in his report he 
gave Opdycke no order as he found him already 
charging forward. He remained with that brigade 
unti] 4:30, when he was wounded and his horse 
killed. Getting a remount from General Cox he 
rode back to the river and then over to Kimball’s 
line (this is General Stanley’s statement). It clears 
up the case to remember that the point to which 
Stauley rushed up was the center of the Twenty- 
third Corps line. The only troops of Stanley’s 
Fourth Corps at that point were Opdycke’s brigade 
and Lane’s and Conrad’s rallied mer, anda regiment 
Cox had ordered in from Kimball. 

General Cox never relaxed his personal care of the 
hard-pressed center throughout the battle. The 
fight raged until in the night, and he was present in 
the deadly breach throughout. When the assaults 
ended, he sent word to General Schofield that he 
could hold the place. General Schofield replied, 
complimenting his heroic resistance, but saying the 
orders were peremptory to move out that night. At 
midnight, General Cox drew off the troops, crossed 
theriver, and led them that night back toward Nash- 
ville. 

In making the fight at Franklin, General Cox mag- 
nificently met every expectation. His work was of 
that brilliant sort which merits the highest praise. 
With a fiery energy, yet most intelligent direction in 
every detail, he restored the accidental breach, and 
successfully defended the line which had been in- 
trusted to his care that day. 

I have been led to write this article, because while 
the facts, as I have stated them, are abundantly 
shown in the official reports which are now accessi- 
ble to all, yet in many accounts of this battle, General 
Cox has not had the prominence given him which 
his splendid service deserves. Sometimes it has oc- 
curred that the official reports have been misquoted 
to his injury. How faithfully he fulfilled the trust 
reposed in him at Franklin; the heroic courage he 
displayed; with what clear, intelligent judgment he 
performed his whole duty, can be best learned by a 
careful study of the official reports with the maps of 
the field. These constitute the record, and the more 
closely they are studied the higher becomes the esti- 
mate of this noble officer. : 
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The Sinking of the “ Albemarle.” 


THE STORY OF DANIEL G. GEORGE, THE LAST 
SURVIVOR. 


BY FRANK H. KASSON, 


Ir was my good fortune to meet recently one of 
the naval heroes of our Civil War. He it was who 
after letting the torpedo down into the water under 
the vessel’s side pulled a lanyard and blew up the 
‘‘ Albemarle.’” The name of this hero is Daniel G. 
George, and he is now livirig very quietly making 
shoes, as poor health permits, in the town of Hamp- 
stead, N. H. 

Very quietly and modestly he told me his story 
and showed the documents and medals which sub- 
stantiated his every statement. Dan was an adven- 
turous lad. At the age of seventeen, in 1857, he 
sailed out of New Bedford for a three years’ cruise 
ona whaler, in the Arctic Ocean. He looked death 
in the face several times; once when a bowhead 
whale splintered his boat throwing him into the icy 
sea, the thermometer being below zero; again when 
he was thrown from the topgallant-yard into the sea 
during a frightful gale, and again in his successful 
struggles with harpoon and lance, ending in the kill- 
ing of a white bear. 

On September 1oth, 1861, Dan enlisted from Law- 
rence in the First Massachusetts Cavalry. He rose 
from the ranks to be Orderly Sergeant of Company 
D, and saw much hard fighting at Antietam and in a 
score of otherengagements. At Hillow Head he had 
a leg broken, and at Aldee he was captured, after his 
horse, pierced with seven bullets, had fallen partly 
on him. At the close of that bloody day but four of 
the fifty-four men in his company who went into ac- 
tioncould report. All the rest were killed, wounded 
or prisoners. He had some terrible experiences in 
the rebel prisons at Stanton, Castle Thunder’ and 
Belle Isle, finally escaping and bringing his-guard 
with him into the Federal lines. 

Later he was so active in urging the men to re-en- 
list that Governor Andrew, in Faneuil Hall, Boston, 
publicly promised him a captain’s commission; but, 
before it came, Dan obtained a transfer to the Navy, 
and, in order tobe with his ‘‘chum,’’ Edward J. 
Houghton, he changed names with a seaman named 
William Smith and took his place an board the sloop- 
of-war ‘‘Chicopee.” Hesoon became a coxswain. 
Overhearing Lieut. William B. Cushing telling of his 
intention of capturing the ‘‘ Albemarle,” and that he 
was short of men, Dan offered to volunteer. He and 
his chum were accepted, and after severe tests of 
bravery, became members of the Picket Boat No. 1. 
They numbered fifteen in all, under the command of 
Lieut. Wm. B. Cushing. These men, the night ot 
October 27th, 1864, did a deed of heroism which will 
never be forgotten in the naval annals of this coun- 
try. The rebel ram, ‘‘ Albemarle,’’ said to be ‘‘the 
most perfect vessel of her size ever constructed,” 
was lying sixteen miles up the Roanoke River, at 
Plymouth, N. C. Our wooden gunboats were ter- 
ribly afraid of this iron-plated ram. They had already 
fought her once, on May 5th, 1864, and eight of them 
had hardly made an impression on her, tho they 
struck her with 300 shot and shell. A whole fleet 
had since been in the Sound, to keep her, if possible, 
from putting out to sea. The rebels expected her 
to do our Navy and the North incalculable dam- 
age. 

Lieutenant Cushing and his little handful of men 
said, We will go up the Roanoke and destroy this 
monster. So the fifteen men started in a steam- 
launch, about 30 feet long and 6 wide, and capable 
of steaming eleven knots an hour without any noise. 
Dan and Houghton stood.in the bow of the launch 
to handle the torpedo. Cushing stood by them, while 
the other twelve were abaft of the engine. The first 
attempt on the night of the twenty-sixth of October 
was a failure, as they did not start till some time 
after midnight and made slow progress crossing and 
recrossing the river to avoid the light of the rebel 
picket fires on either bank. So they returned, after 
going up ten miles, and were seen returning in the 
early morning. The next night they started by 
eleven o'clock. But the rebels had made every 
preparation to receive them. The ram’s crew of 
350 men had been re-enforced with a whole regiment 
of sharp-shooters. A battery of big guns qn the 
bank, below the ram, swept the river in every direc- 
tion, while the ram had her own guns on broad- 
side, bow and stern. A hundred men to one opposed 
Cushing; and all these cannon against his little four- 
pound howitzer, 
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In the midnight darkness they successfully reached 
the vicinity of the ‘‘ Albemarle.’’ Mistaking a big 
decoy light several hundred feet above, for the light 
of the ram, they ran toward it and were seen. ‘‘Who 
goes there ?’’ was the challenge, and Cushing’s an- 
swer rang back boldly defiant: ‘‘ Yankees, confound 
you!’ Then hell itself seemed to open as grape, can- 
ister, solid shot, shell and rifle-balls cut through the 
air, and tore up the waters around them. 

Their deed was not that of a moment. It took 
nearly three-quarters of an hour to accomplish their 
awful task. They drew near the stern of the ram, 
but it was protected by a boom of logs. Then Lieu- 
tenant Cushing steamed slowly along the broadside 
of the ‘‘ Albemarle,” looking for but not finding a 
vulnerable spot. 
target for shot and shell and minie-ball. Then he 
turned his little craft ang shot across the Roanoke 
into the sheltering darkness of the other side. A 
little later they came swiftly back and, running 
obliquely, passed over the logs and stopped with the 
bow of their boat against the quarter of the *‘ Albe- 
marle.’’ Dan and Houghton quickly lowered the 
torpedo, and verysoon Dan could feel it pullon the 
small cord he held, and thump against the ram. 
Cushing meant to back off the boat as the torpedo 
exploded; but they were between the logs and the 
ram, and itcould not be done. Realizing their dan- 
ger and expecting instant death, Cushing called out 
to Dan, ‘‘Let her go; we'll all go down together.” 
Then Dan pulled his lanyard, Cushing pulled an- 
other, and the torpedo exploded. 

We all know the result. The explosion opened a 
narrow seam twenty feet long inthe ram, and the 
water poured in till she parted her moorings and 
keeled over. Lieutenant Cushing and Houghton got 
safely back to the fleet; but poor Dan, and ten com- 
rades, after being blown into the air and out into the 
river, were finally picked up by the rebels and made 
prisoners, It is a wonder that Dan was not drowned, 
for he was weighted down with side-arms, pistols, a 
saber, ammunition, and a heavy pea-jacket, with its 
pockets full of hand-grenades. 

We will not follow his fortunes further than to say 
that Dan escaped a watery grave and the bayonet 
thrusts of the enraged Confederates (many scars of 
which he carries still), and the tortures of prison pens 
at Salisbury and Danville; was finally set free after 
Lee’s surrender, returned to the ‘‘ Chicopee,” from 
which a year later he was honorably discharged, June 
17th, 1866. 

To look upon this firm knit, medium-sized man, 
with light blue eyesand modest demeanor, who, but 
for his wounds, would carry his fifty-seven years 
lightly, it is hard to realize that here is a living hero 
who has done such deeds of daring on land and sea, 
and had so many hair-breadth escapes. We are 
pleased to know that the country has made some rec- 
ompense to this brave man for what he has done and 
suffered, that the old soldiers and sailors are always 
glad to see him and delighted when they can per- 
suade him to tell some of his experiences, and that 
his neighbors and townsmen hold him in respect. 
Daniel G. George, the last survivor of that heroic 
crew whose achievement is a part of our nation’s 
glory, deserves to be more widely known and honored 
in the closing years of a life which has been of so 
much benefit to his country. 


Boston, MAss. 


Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS, 





THE visit of the Prince of Belgium brought into 
mid-Lent a brilliant flash of social life. Three hand- 
some entertainments were given in his honor—first 
the dinner given by the President and Mrs. McKinley, 
then the dinner and reception given by the Minister 
of Belgium and Countess Lichtervelde, and last but 
not least, for it was the most splendid of all, the din- 
ner and reception given by the Vice-President and 
Mrs. Hobart. 

The Prince, as is pretty well known—at any rate in 
Washington where it was all made clear—is the 
nephew of the King of Belgium, whose son and heir 
to the throne died about two years ago. The direct 
heir, therefore, is the King’s brother, the Count of 
Flanders, who, it is said, has signified his intention 
of waiving all claims in favor of his son, the young 
Prince of Belgium, now regarded as the heir pre- 


‘ sumptive, and reasonably certain of being the future 


‘King, of that small, but prosperous and thrifty 
nation, The Prince proved conclusively that he is 
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naturally a plain, sensible young man, quite demo- 
cratic and devoid of all ‘‘ frills” of manner and dress. 
It was his desire to lay aside the royal character and 
travel as Count de Rethy, the name and title under 
which he wished to be known during his visit in the 
United States. It was asthe Count de Rethy that 
he met the dinner company at the White House, and 
not as ‘‘His Royal. Highness” at all, except in his 
relations with the President, the three Foreign Am- 
bassadors and the Minister of Belgium. It was not 
Mr. McKinley but the President of the United States 
who was his host, the sovereign ruler of a nation, 
and each Ambassador is the personal representative 
of the Sovereign of his nation. To these officials 
the young man was the Prince and heir presumptive 
to the Belgian throne. Tothe other guests he was 
simply the Count de Rethy, a gentleman in private 
life. 

The invitations were according to the usual form 
of cards sent out from the White House this season, 
which have not been ‘‘to meet” anybody, but sim- 
ply *‘ The President and Mrs. McKinley, request the 
pleasure of the company of ** the name of the 
guest or guests following, and the date and hour 
of the dinner. The,Minister of Belgium was a 
great protector to-the young man, by making it 
definitely understood that his acceptance of Ameri- 
can hospitality in Washington would be limited to 
the White House and the Vice-President’s house, 
otherwise there would have been no end of parties, 
and every modern palace in the fashionable West End 
would have been opened in his honor. As it was, 
however, there would be neither social glory nor 
grief over his visit, and this careful plan of the Min- 
ister of Belgium disposed of the visitor’s time in 
Washington pleasantly and comfortably, leaving a 
clear margin for sight-seeing. The very plain dress, 
without sign of royal decoration or jewelry, as well 
as the simplicity of manner of the Prince of Belgium 
went along way in the favorable impression of his 
personality in official circles. There was some dispo- 
sition to quest#on the etiquet which would permit the 
President of the United States to take the royal 
visitor out driving, substituting this for the usual 
formal ceremony of returning the call of the Prince. 

The call of the Prince on the President was formal 
and brief—something of exclusive ceremony—there 
being present with a single exception only the 
Prince’s suite and members of the Belgian Legation, 
and Colonel Bingham in uniform to make the pres- 
entation. Ex-Vice-President Morton, who happened 
to be at the White House, went down to the Blue 
room on the President’s invitation and was present. 
But the Cabinet officers who had been with the Presi- 
dent in council remained in the Cabinet room—pre- 
sumably not asked to assist in the formal ceremony— 
leaving the White House after the President went on 
the drive. It was the President’s carriage that 
brought the Prince over to the White House, and 
when the brief visit was ended the President stepped 
into the carriage with the Prince and, accompanied 
by the Minister of Belgium, made a half-hour’s drive 
about the city, then bringing the Prince back to the 
Arlington, where the President alighted, went into 
the vestibule and there took leave of his visitor. 

So far as the President’s departure from the un- 
written law of etiquet goes, it may be said that the 
Prince was not the nation’s guest, but the guest of the 
President, and therefore it would seem to be right 
and proper for the President to exercise somewhat 
his own pleasure inthe manner of entertaining and 
personal curtesy, even to the degree of innovation, 
tho it may have grated harshly on the nerves of 
‘«sticklers’’ for traditional etiquet. The dinner 
company was apparently a recognition on the one 
hand of the Prince of Belgium, in the presence of 
three or four foreign ambassadors—British, French 
and German, the Italian being absent from the 
country—and Cabinet officers and Senators, while on 
the other hand it was a recognition of the Count de 
Rethy, m the presence of nearly half the number of 
guests from private life. Also the guest of honor was 
named in the list of guests Countde Rethy; «Just 
plain Count de Rethy,” was remarked, the next 
day, by a woman at the dinner who added; ‘and 
you know, out of the Diplomatic Corps counts don’t 
count for more than other men in Washington.” 

The presentation of the Prince of Belgium to the 
President, made no possible delay in the presentation 
of the new Minister of Spain, who it was said would 
be presented that day. Butasa matter of fact the 
day and hour for the presentation of the Prince had 
been fixed and allarrangements made for the ceremony 
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before he sailed for this country. Ordinarily 
interest in a new member of the Diplomatic Corps 
passes with the presentation of his credentials to the 
President. The Cuban question, however, will keep 
interest in the new Minister of Spain active, so long 
as the present critical situation calls for special di- 
plomacy between that nation and the United States, 
While it isa most difficult placeto fill at thistime, 
the Spanish Government could hardly have made a 
better choice than theappointment of Sefior Luis Polo 
y Bernabe, who was Secretary of the Spanish Lega- 
tion at Washington some years ago, when his father, 
who had been a distinguished admiral in the Spanish 
Navy, was the Minister. Sefior Polo was Secretary 
about five years; and since that time his career has 
included service in the Foreign Office at Madrid, in 
Holland as Secretary of Legation at the Hague, and 
as Minister to Egypt and Brazil, and recently again 
in the Foreign Office at Madrid, as Chief of the Com- 
mercial Bureau, the latter having itsinfluence on his 
appointment as Minister to the United States. It is 
an interesting coincidence that the service of his father 
at Washington was marked by the Virginius episode, 
which, with the exception of the present situation, 
came nearer to a break in diplomatic relations, with 
possible war,than anything else that has ever disturbed 
our friendly intercourse with Spain. The satisfactory 
settlement of the Virginius case, was regarded at 
the time as largely due to the ability and fairness of 
Admiral Polo, an accomplished diplomatist and 
probably the most popular representative Spain has 
ever had at Washington. Should it prove that 
his mantle fails upon his son, the new Minister’s 
service will be most valuable and happy. He is un- 
doubtedly a man of great tact and sagacity in 
knowing what not to say. While apparently frank- 
ness itself, Sefior Polo is the deepest of diplomatists. 
He knows how to get information from other 
people, but, what is far more important in the present 
situation, he knows how to keep his own informa- 
tion securely to himself. Before he had present- 
ed his credentials—the day before—Sefior Polo 
said: 

‘‘l am sure the United States does not want war, 
just as 1am sure the Spanish Government does not 
want war and will do everything honorable in its 
power to avert such a calamity. ’ 

This was regarded as a significant declaration, 
outlining the attitude of Spain, and given frankly for 
publication. But it will be seen that the Minister 
knew where to stop, giving no intimation of what, in 
Spain’s power to avert war, would involve a question 
of honor, or exhaust ‘‘ everything honorable.’’ It 
is undoubtedly true that ‘‘the Spanish Govern- 
ment does not want war’’; and to go further, if 
the Spanish Government could control the Spanish 
people, it would find a wayto submit to the in- 
dependence of Cuba, even if not quite willing to 
offer such independence. Between the war in 
Cuba and ever probable revolution in Spain, the 
Spanish Government has its hands more than full, 
Sefior Polo isa man of sanguine temperament who, 
in spite of the hopeless outlook, has optimistic views 
ofthe situation. He says, and it is practically the 
fact, that the Spanish Government ‘‘ has granted au- 
tonomy on the broadest and most liberal lines, de- 
signed to give the Cubans complete direction of their 
internal affairs, thus gratifying the honorable ambi- 
tion of the Cubans, and at the same time maintain- 
ing their historic allegiance as a colony of Spain.”’ 
There is, the Minister says, the ‘‘fullest confidence 
in the success of autonomy, tho naturally, with an 
insurrection dragging toward its close, there are dif- 
ficulties in the way of the complete realization of 
plans so comprehensive.’’ Is it an ‘‘ insurrection,” 
and is it ‘‘ dragging toward its close”? After three 
years of war in Cuba, taxing the financial resources 
of Spain to the utmost, with the loss of thousands 
of troops, the Cubans are no nearer the point of sub- 
mission—not so near being conquered—but stronger 
and more determined on independence than ever; so 
strong and determined that they scorn the offer of au- 
tonomy. 

_ And yet it is an ‘‘ insurrection,”’ and it is ‘‘drag- 
ging toward a close’’—the mistake made all along 
by the Spanish Government. Had one-half of the 
concessions now given in the proposed autonomy 
been granted in the early stage of this ‘‘insur- 
rection,’” without doubt it would have ended the 
war in Cuba. 

Personally, Sefior Polois a man of charming ad- 
dress, cordial and magnetic. While renewing old 


friendships, he is sure to attract new friends; and, 
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however strained may be the official relations be- 
tween the two Governments, his personal intercourse 
will be smooth and pleasant. The Minister is about 
forty-five, and not at all of Spanish type in complex- 
ion; he looks rather more like a German, except in 
stature. Madame Polo, who will come over in May, is 
also known in Washington, where, asthe daughter of 

_a former Minister of Spain, Sefior de Mendez Vigo, 
she was one of the attractive young women in the 
Diplomaticcircle. Her father is now Ambassador of 
Spain at Berlin, where sheis on a visit, and, as Sefior 
Polo’s appointment left no time for preparation, it 
was decided that she should later join him in Wash- 
ington. Probably nobody was more pleased at the 
arrival of the Minister than Sefior Du Bosc, the First 
Secretary of the Legation, who was the Chargé 
d’ Affaires in the interval following the resig- 
naiton of Sefior de Léme. The _ circum- 
stances under which the Secretary suddenly 
found himself Acting Minister, with all the 
excitement of the ‘‘ de Lome incident,” intensified a 
few days after by the loss of the battle-ship ‘‘Maine,”’ 
made his position one of grave importance, natu- 
rally demanding most careful management of affairs. 
Sefior Du Bosc performed his duties with rare tact 
and admirable discretion—loyal to Spain and affable 
to the United States. He said, however, that he was 
very glad to be: relieved by the arrival of the Minis- 
ter. Sefior Du Bosc has the cool head of English 
ancestry on his mother’s side, and his education was 
acquired in England. In physique he is English, tall 
aud broad-shouldered, but with eyes and complexion 
purely Spanish. His English pronunciation is quite 
perfect, and he is regarded as the handsomest young 
man in the Diplomatic Corps. He has been First 
Secretary of the Spanish Legation two years, and 
tho under thirty is likely to be promoted at no distant 
day to the position of Minister. 

The death of Senator Thurston’s wife, in Cuba, 
comes with deep sorrow to a wide circle of friends 
in Washington, where she was known as a large- 
hearted woman of the tenderest sympathy. She was 
a woman of earnest purpose and high aims, so 
thoughtful and considerate of others that in the 
smallest every-day duties of life there were never lack- 
ing the little curtesies that are the surest indication 
of the gentlewoman. Mrs, Thurston was a woman 
of intellectual attainments and had been most help- 
ful to her husband in his public career,’and at 
the same time a devoted home-keeper. She was 
a member of the Cuban Relief Association, and 
the horrors of the war in Cuba with the suffering, 
impressed her with the strongest desire to help the 
people there, in every way possible. There could be 
no doubt that the scenes of suffering she witnessed 
on the visit to Cuba had its effect in causing her 
fatal illness. One cannot read Mrs. Thurston’s ap- 
peal in behalf of little children with their starving 
mothers, without feeling that it was wrung from a 
heart filled with anguish and pity. 


Sanitary. 
Some Fallacies ay the Use of Alco- 
ol. 


To repeat in a short summary the grand indictment 
against alcohol—what it does to the drinker himself— 
Prof. John Fiske says: 

‘‘The perpetual craving of the drinker, is, in all proba- 
bility, due to the gradual alteration in the molecular struc- 
ture of the nervous system caused by frequently repeated 
narcosis.”’ 

People have imagined that it enables men to endure 
great extremes of cold and heat; but all observers, with 
singular unanimity, condemn the use of wine and spirits 
as preventives against cold; all the Arctic expedi- 
tions, including Nansen’s latest, bear uniform testi- 
mony in this respect; they ail say that the seeming 
stimulation is followed by a morethan corresponding 
depression. To be sure Dr. Blessing on the ‘‘ Fram”’ 
added a spoonfulof brandy to a bowl of steeped huckle- 
berry punch, to be shared by eleven; but it was only as 
a reminder of ‘‘ festive’ days at home; and Nansen and 
Johansen endured that last long, bitter winter with no 
alcohol, but came out well and fat men. The Hudson 
Bay Company forbid it to theiremployés, the guides 
at Chamouni use no spirits, and the Russian Army on 
the march refuse to take along a man who has been 
drinking. When great exertions are to be made in 
hot climates, there is the same uniform testimony to 
the worthlessness of alcohol as an aid to endurance. 

Sir John Hall, K.C.B., says(he was with the Crimean 
army): 

‘“‘ The healthiest army I ever served had not a drop of 
wine, spirits or beer. In the Kaffir war (1852) a march was 
made by 200 men, in which 1,000 miles were covered in 71 
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days or at the rate of 15 miles a day, the men were nearly 
naked, exposed to great heat by day, while at night water 
froze ina bell tent with 21 men sleeping in it—the men got 
only biscuit and one and one-half pounds of meat, with 
what game they could kill. Yet this march was made with- 
out spirits, and no man was sick till the end of the march 
when two men who got hold of somfie liquor had dysentery.”’ 

Officers in India had an opportunity to compare 
marches made through a malarious region by men who 
used spirits, and those who used tea instead. The fig- 
ures demonstrated the superiority of the tea ration; 
and Sir Garnet Wolseley speaks unequivocally against 
the ‘‘rum ration,’ and urges the substitution of tea. 
The suggestion of the use of tea for the army came 
from studying the experience of the Canada lumber- 
men, who spend the whole winter in the backwoods en- 
gaged in the hardest labor and exposed to a freezing 
temperature, being allowed no spirits, but an unlimited 
quantity of tea. Now that the true nature of malaria 
has been discovered, the demonstration of the inability 
of alcohol to counteract it follows, of course. 

Many working men believe that alcohol increases 
their capacity for labor, their deception coming from 
the general sensations and appearances. Liebig says: 

‘ Brandy, in its action on the nerves, is like a bill of ex- 
change drawn on the health of the laborer, which, for lack 
of cash to pay it, must be constantiy renewed. The work- 
man consumes his principal instead of interest, hence the 
inevitable bankruptcy of the body ”’; 
and Dr. Parkes and Count Wolowicz conducted a 
careful series of experiments on a strong and healthy 
man, and by comparing the figures of the water days 
and the alcoholic days, they demonstrated the truth of 
Liebig’s ‘‘overdraft’’ theory and where it gets in its 
work. The mischief came in the quickening of the 
beat of the heart; and they proved the ruinous accelera- 
tion of the heart-beat thus: the heart of the adult makes 
73 beats a minute—multiply it by 60 for one hour, and 
27 for a day, and allow for the slowing of the pulse 
during sleep, and we make an average of 100,000 beats 
per day; at each of these strokes, the heart lifts 6 
ounces of blood into the vessels leading from it, which 
equals for the actual work done by the heart, the lift- 
ing 116 foot-tons; the alcohol so quickened the beat of 
the heart that it had to do extra work equal to lifting 
24 foot-tons, On the last two days, and the sphygmo- 
graphic tracings taken afterward showed the feeble- 
ness of comparative exhaustion in the muscles of the 
overworked heart itself. 


There are those who imagine that it is a quickener 
of the mental faculties. The Rev. Stopford A. Brooke 
says: 

“It has been said that moderate doses of alcohol stimu- 
late work into greater activity, and make life happier and 
brighter. My experience since I became a total abstainer 
has been exactly opposite. The fact is that alcohol, even 
in the small quantities I took it, while it did not seem to 
injure health, injured the fineness of that physical balance 
which means a state of health in which all the world seems 
pleasant. My power of work is now increased, and 


_it is not too much to say that the work of.the world would 


be one-third better done and more swiftly done, and the 
enjoyment of life increased by one-half, if no one took a 
drop of alcohol. Let the young man make the experiment 
of workiag on water only.” 

Sir Andrew Clarke testifies: 

‘‘ For all purposes of sustained, enduring, fruitful work, 
it is my experience that alcohol does not help, but hinders 
it. . . . I am bound to say that for all honest work 
alcohol never helps a human soul. Never, never.”’ 

In 1893 a body of gentlemen, known as the Committee 
of Fifty, and which included such representative men 
as Dr. John S. Billings, President Eliot and Mr. Seth 
Low, undertook an investigation of the liquor problem; 
and, authorized by them, Prof. O. F. Hodge, of Clark 
University, undertook a series of experiments to de- 
monstrate the effect of alcohol, administered in small, 
recurring doses (the toper’s style), to dogs and cats. 
If any one still has doubts of its destructive effects 
upon the animal tissues, let him look at the unerringly 
honest, unprejudiced testimony of the photographs of 
these creatures, where the dosed and healthy are 
shown side by side. He will understand the phrase, 
alcoholic dissolution, and perhaps be restrained from be- 
ginning to taste that, the ‘‘end whereof is death.” 
They are to be found, showing the wasted and degen- 
erated animals, side by side with their healthy ‘‘ con- 
trol’’ brothers and sisters, in the Popular Science Month- 
ly for March and April, 1897. 

Since the day when William and Mary stimulated the 
production of intoxicating liquors,under the idea of thus 
‘*encouraging agriculture,’’ there has been a large body 
of people who honestly believe that breweries anddistil- 
leries, with the immense capital invested, and the large 
number of men employed in the work, are an important 
element in national prosperity; but those who can look 
below surface indications know better; and realize that 
if the enormous sums spent for intoxicants were spent 
in good food, warm clothing and comfortable homes, it 
would do much to eradicate the misery and consequent 
discontent among the yery poor. This is the dark side of 
the picture; but the hopeful signs of what can be done 
will show that even in the matter of intemperance there 
is great and growing improvement. 
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Science. 


Species. 


BIOLoGcisTs have not yet decided ‘‘ what is a species,” 
nor have they any definite idea as to how species origi- 
nate. Any one candistinguish an apple from a pear. 
We are told they are both of one genus, Pyrus, but are 
separate species. Apples vary among themselves, as 
do pears; these are termed individual variations. Up 
to the time of Linnzus, the general belief was that spe- 
cies were from the beginning as they are now, and they 
ever willbe. Linnzus found forms innumerable that he 
did not conceive to be ‘‘ from the beginning.” In his bi- 
nomial system, he gave tothese recent forms the ad- 
jective ‘‘ hybrida.” 

It became evident, however, that countless ‘‘ species”’ 
had existed in the past, and had become extinct; and 
yet the number of existing species is so formidable that 
biologists have no difficulty in assuming that there are 
many more species in modern times than in the earlier 
ones; no one denies the probability, to say the least, of 
progressive development. It is conceded that evolu- 
tion, in some form, is a natural law. 

How did species originate? If there were originally 
no apple and no pear, what was their ancestor like, and 
how did they become so distinct from each other as 
they are now? Mr. Darwin introduced an hypothesis 
termed natural selection, and Mr. Wallace, independ- 
ently of Mr. Darwin, caught on to the same thought. 
Mr. Darwin illustrated his hypothesis by what has oc- 
curred among pigeons. Man had an idea of something 
useful or desired by him. He selected those the most 
fitted to bring this about, destroying those the least 
fitted, until the point was reached. So many forms of 
pigeons had been produced in this way that if found in 
a wild condition their distinctiveness as good species 
would be unquestioned. Nature, Mr. Darwin suggested, 
is working on the same plan. She is weeding out those 
that are ill-suited to conditions around them, those 
which can assume the strongest fighting capacity being 
the ones that survive. The apple and the pear, travel- 
ing in different directions, encounter enemies. Some 
among the individuals found weapons of defense, 
others did not. This acquisition of additional fighting 
forces has been continually going on, those failing to 
keep up with the discovery of inventions for defense 
dying out. The appleand the pear are the descendants 
of a long, long line of ancestors, which has, stage by 
stage, succeeded in getting something better than all 
the rest—myriads of forms that have died out in the 
great struggle with this line alone, one after another, 
by an accumulation of points battled through. No one 
seems to have suggested that in such a series of battles 
with outside forces not only would the strongest occa- 
sionally survive, but that numerous species would be- 
come wholly extinct. The lost species, instead of be- 
ing in the minority, would greatly outnumber those 
still with us. This hypothesis—or, with the pigeon 


story in view, one may almost say theory—supposes 


that everything in life is acting solely on the idea of 
benefit to itself. There is no place for the idea of har- 
mony in the running of the universe. Self-interest is 
the law, there is no standing-room for self-sacrifice. 

Darwinists generally admit that tho utility must 
be from their standpoint the basis of any permanent 
departure in the line of new species, the individual vari- 
ations are of no serious account. The strongest Dar- 
winism would not for a moment argue that a long 
fruited pear had any advantage over a round pear in 
this supposed ‘‘ struggle for life.” He will tell you his 
idea of species is ‘‘something deeper than that.” 
What is a species is, however, yet a question. St. 
George Mivart, in the American Catholic Quarterly Re- 
view for January, enters the arena to answer the ques- 
tion. Mr. Mivart was converted to the Roman Catholic 
creed when in his teens, and he seems to think there is 
a prejudice against his arguments on account of his 
new-found religious field. He spends a large part of 
his paper in showing that this should not be, and con- 
cludes by suspecting that those he opposes are con- 
vinced against their will, and will be of.the same opin- 
ion still. : 

This style of argument is not encouraging. Strange 
to say, Mr. Mivart does not enter at all into the greater 
question as to what constitutes a species, but brings 
forward a long list of facts, chiefly from animal biology, 
to show that there are in many creatures structures 
that could not have arisen from utility alone. Possibly 
the Darwinian might reply that the error was in making 
so many species out of so many non-essential points. 

However, the general tendency of American biology 
is in the direction of extending the idea of utility. It 
is not now confined to the pure selfishness implied by 
the authors of the doctrine of natural selection. That 
which is eaten must have as much utility in the scheme 
of the universe as that which eats. To get a fair idea of 
the origin and development of species, the utility of 
destruction must be considered as well as the utility of 
construction. It is inthis study of harmony in crea- 
tion that advanced American biologists are now work- 


ing, and the lines in which Messrs. Mivart and Wallace 
are now battling seem vanishing in the distance. 
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March 24, 1898 
Music. 


Tue briefest notes on local musical incidents are the 
only way of even half-catching up with matters just 
now. As was long ago predicted, and as has been 
pointed out duringthe winter, the concert-affairs of 
1897-98 are exceptionally plentiful. There is just at 
this late juncture every possible sort of orchestral con- 
cert except one uniting all the bands in the city to play 
‘* Hail Columbia’”’ in defiance to Spain—and the other 
day atthe Chicago Orchestra’s last but one concert 
when Hugo Kaun’s fine ‘‘ Festival March” was per- 
formed, we had an approach to that, and a highly 
patriotic episode, to boot. There is every possible sort 
of choral performance except (thus far) many that are 
interesting or give us a hearing of large choral works 
really new to New York. There is every possible sort 
of *‘ recital,’ vocal or instrumental, save okarina-reci- 
tals, comb-matinées, and afternoons of Cherokee sere- 
nades. We have even a new word for occasions of vocal 
music ‘‘cantillations.’’ The short opera season under 
Messrs. Damrosch and Ellis is forgotten, all echoes of 
it drowned in this whirling tide of concert—concert— 
concert. 

With grief let there be recorded the very fair spoiling 
of the plan fora new orchestra lately announced and dis- 
cussed in a special article in this department. Those 
working up the scheme, it is true, have formed an asso- 
ciation to be called ‘‘ The Orchestra of New York,’’ and 
it is understood that it will be incorporated. But the 
committees have accepted Mr. Maurice Grau’s liberal 
offer for being served by the purposed band and by its 
conductor to be—Mr. Anton Seidl—during the Metropol- 
itan Opera season. The season begins next November, 
lasting all winter. Thiscontinuous demand on the hours 
and strength and date-time of the orchestra preludes its 
accomplishing satisfactory concert work and giving the 
proper time to the rehearsals and performances for 
which it is supposed to be created. Withthis outcome, 
the effort is the fable of the mountain in labor, and by 
present outlook, a most bungled business. Such a 
band is to be regarded with much reserve so far as 
representing any real improvement on existing concert- 
orchestras in New York. 

The Chicago Orchestra concerts—six altogether— 
closed last Saturday afternoon with the same success 
thatthey began. Mr. Thomas has confirmed a stand- 
ard here for his remarkable band that hitherto was 
defined to us only by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
For himself he could set up no new and higher one. The 
enormous personal and professional hold of Mr. Thomas 
on the best public that we can offer to music has been 
again not surprisingly while almost unqualifiedly de- 
monstrated. The audiences have been large, splendidly 
yet sanely enthusiastic. The programs of this Orches- 
tra’s visit here likewise added to our acquaintance with 
music of interest and value, not on our usual bills. 
César Franck, that brilliantand still neglected French 
genius, has been given not less than three numbers— 
his symphonic poems ‘‘Le Chevalier Maudit,’’ ‘‘ Les 
Eolides’’ (a charming little score) and his Variations 
Symphoniques, for pianoforte and orchestra. This is 
more than had ever been done here for the great author 
of ‘‘ The Beatitudes” and ‘‘ Ghiselle’’ until now. Anew 
concerto for pianoforte, by Saint-Saéns, several short 

works for organ and orchestra by M. Guilmant; Gla- 
zounov’s ‘‘ Ballet Scenes,” Opus 52; and the complete 
score of Rimsky-Korsakov’s gorgeous ‘‘Sherzad”’ 
Suite are other things with freshness about them. 

Theheavy incubus of interesting recitals has been 
hinted at. There is nothing but despair in trying to touch 
on them. Last week’s especial ones, perhaps, were Mr. 
Richard Burmeister’s and Mr. Rummei’s. But beyond 
doubt, the star-recitalist of the fortnight is that one 
least qualified to exercise the pianist’s authority such as 
the recital’s opportunity means, the gifted and in- 
teresting Josef Hofmann. Mr. Hofmann does not stand 
out by these piano-playing afternoons otherwise than 
we expected—let us not say feared. He is a won- 
drously advanced young master of mere playing. His 
superb, lovely touch and his elegance in the coloratura 
of the instrument captivate. But he is yet immature, 

imitative, relatively superficial and undeveloped in the 
inner feelings that interpret a serious pianoforte work. 

He lacks almost all ¢47s, nearly as evidently as when 

he used to play classic masterpieces of emotional mu- 
sic, siting in a high-chair in his childish costume. 








‘In London the preparations for the special Wagner 
Festival, being arranged by Mr. Schulz-Curtius, are 
attracting a vast deal of attention. The performances 
will occur in June, and several cycles of the Nibelungen 
Tetralogy will be given, with extraordinary—and 
largely non-German casts, and with what is promised 
as the finest of stage-mountings. Of this series, per- 


haps, some account can be in due time given the readers. 


_of this department. 

The patriotic episode referred to in connection with 
the Chicago Orchestra’s fifth concert was spontaneous 
enough to deserve a note. The concert,a matinée one, 
ended with the fine ‘‘ Festival March” by Hugo Kaun, 

a German composer and leader now residing in 
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Chicago. The work is scored in Wagnerian strength and 
beauty, and is, in part, built on that fine national air 
(and very poor song) of ours ‘‘ The Star Spangled 
Banner.”’ With the final use of the complete melody, 
the large audience rose as one man—or woman—and 
stood during the air, and received it with a great burst 
of applause. Aside from sentimental interest Kaun’s 
March is superb—a deal better than Wagner’s “ Hul- 
digungs”’ or even ‘‘ Kaiser’’ ones. There was ‘‘ music 
in the air,’’ certainly; but the chances, too, of the ight 
with Spain. 


Education. 


CorRNELIUS N. Biiss, the Secretary of the Interior, 
has made to the Senate a very strong presentation of 
the neglected condition of the white and negro chil- 
dren of Indian Territory. He says: 





‘‘A most extraordinary and anomalous condition has 
been brought to my attention relating to the education of 
children of white and colored residents of the Indian Ter- 
ritory. 

‘** All the lands in that Territory belong to the Indians of 
the Five Civilized Tribes, and the United States cannot 
make any provision for educational purposes therein, ex- 
cept by direct appropriations from the public treasury. 
No appropriations for the purpose have ever been made, 
consequently no provision for the education of white and 
colored youth exists. 

‘‘ The white and negro residents are there by sufferance 
only, having no voice in the Government under which 
they live or ownership in the soil on which they reside. 

‘‘It is represented to me that there are at this time, at 

least, between two hundred and fifty thousand and three 
hundred thousand white residents in the Indian Territory, 
to which large accessions are made each year. Of this 
number there are believed to be not less than thirty thou- 
sand children of schoolage, all of whom are shut out from 
the schools supported by the governments of the five na- 
tions of Indians who control the Territory, as wellas from 
those supported by the United States for the benefit of 
Indian youth. Besides these, the children of the entire 
colored population, said to number twenty-five thousand, 
are little, if any better off. In the Chickasaw Nation they 
are disowned and cast off by the tribal government. The 
other nations have nominally admitted their colored popu- 
lation to citizenship, but practically their children are not 
better provided for than those of the whites. It appears, 
therefore, that there is a mass of more than fifty thousand 
children of both races of school age for whose education, 
either industrial or literary, there is absolutely no pro- 
vision whatever—children who are growing up without 
any of the advantages possessed by those in all other parts 
of the vast domain of the United States.” 
The Secretary submits with his own letter a statement 
from Commissioner Harris confirming the facts as to 
the want of educational provision and dwelling upon 
the menace this growing population of untrained, un- 
skilled illiterates offers to adjoining States. In view of 
the facts the Secretary urges that immediate provision 
be made for the establishment of free schools for the 
white and negro children of the Territory, and that 
industrial training be made an important feature of the 
same. It is advised that the administration of the 
fund appropriated for the purpose should be intrusted 
to the Indian Bureau, which already has charge of 
schools in that section of the country. 


.... Lhe movement to establish textile schools in the 
Southern States, that will give some instruction in cot- 
ton weaving and spinning, so as to take advantage of 
the drift of the cotton manufactory industry in this 
direction, is gaining ground rapidly. Georgia, which 
has been the pioneer in the South in the manufacture 
of cotton goods, led off, the Legislature agreeing to give 
$10,000 toward a textile school as a department of the 
State School of Technology if $10,000 additional could 
be raised on the outside. No difficulty has been found 
in raisingthe money, and the new textile school will be 
in operation in a few months. It will be modeled very 
closely on the textile school of Lowell, Mass. The 
Legislature of Mississippi has just passed a bill for the 
establishment of such a school in connection with the 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


.... There was a most successful revival of the Roman 
chorus at Middlebury College March 12th, in connec- 
tion with a convention of the teachers of Latin in the 
fitting schools of Vermont. The presentation was by 
the sophomore class in Horace and was under the di- 
rection of Prof. Myron R. Sanford. The costumes 
were in all particulars faithful reproductions; from the 
dressing of the laurel-crowned hair to the lacing of 
the sandals, accuracy was the first consideration. 
Truth again proved to be beauty, tho, when the thirty- 
four singers and musicians moved slowly up the central 
aisles and grouped themselves on the platform. Three 
odes were sung, and were received with heartiest ap- 
preciation by the audience that crowded the chapel. 
The work of the singers alternated with a vivid, illus- 
trated presentation, by Professor Sanford, of the Rome 
of the days of Augustus. Many of the most prominent 
educators of the State were in attendance. 


...-The University Settlement and College Settle- 
ment of New York co-operate heartily with the teachers 
in their immediate vicinity in every effort jor the 
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mental and moral improvement of the school children. 
Lectures are also maintained at the College Settlement 
rooms on subjects of special importance to the teachers. 
A recent course of five lectures on books and authors 
proved very attractive. 


The Sunday - School. 


Lesson for April 3d. 
THE WOMAN OF CANAAN.—Marrt. 15: 21-31. 





GOLDEN TExT.—‘‘ Then came she and worshiped him, 
saying, Lord, help me.’’—Matvt. 15: 25. 
NorTes.—‘‘ Thence.’’—From Gennesaret. ‘* Into 





the parts of Tyre and Sidon.’’—Out of the boundary of 
Galilee into Phenicia; this was a narrow bit of country 
lying along the seacoast northward of Galilee. 
‘* Canaanitish woman.”’—A loose use of the word. It is 
here equivalent to Gentile. Mark calls her a Sy ro-Phe- 
nician, alsoa Greek. ““O Lord, thou Son of David.”’ 
—As Jesus’ fame was spread over Galilee, we can easily 
understand that it penetrated as far as to this place. 
Her hope was based on belief that he wes the Messiah. 
—‘‘Vexed with a devil.’’—The precise nature of these 
demoniacal possessions is a mooted question. They were 
undoubtedly for the most part physical not moral evils. 
Such was this case. To the ignorant Jew, many seri- 
ous, incomprehensible diseases were specia! visitations 
of the devil. Inthe eyesof her mother she was griev- 
ously demonized, ‘* 7 was not sent but unto the lost 
sheep of the house of Jsrael.’—\n thus confining himself 
to a limit the greatness of Christ is shown. AsF* nar- 
rows the extension of the borders of his work, he Jains 
in intensity. Christ makes of himself a moral project- 
ile, to do execution upon one spot. He is asa bullet, 
not as a mass of scattering shot that lose force in pro- 
portion asthey scatter. Yet he is willing to overstep 
this limit if a high object can be accomplished. 
‘‘Worshiped him.’’—Humbly prostrating herself at his 
feet. ‘* Yea, Lord.’’—She accepts the truth of what 
Jesus.said. Her very humility and faith, put to the 
last resource and test, flash a spirit of genius. She is 
willing to take the dog’s place at the Master’s table; let 

















her have the dog’s portion. Says Luther: ‘‘ Was not 
this a master-stroke? She snares Christ in his own 
words.” ‘* Departed thence.’’ —Through Sidon, 





along the borders of Decapolis tothe eastern side of the 
sea. His object was rest. What he did was to heal 
and make whole. 

Jnstruction.—Christ went into the region of Tyre and 
Sidon for a vacation, a rest by the seacoast. Tho this 
is not the vacation season for most people, yet there is 
always a good deal of traveling—and the lesson may 
not even now be inappropriate that Christ always car- 
ried his healing power with him. A change of scene 
may strengthen the body, but a continual doing of good 
to others strengthens the spiritual life. 

This alien woman acknowledged the messiahship and 
consequent power to aid of one foreign to her country. 
This is perhaps the first element of faith, to acknowl- 
edge, tho it may be hard, that He knows better than we, 
and is absolutely able to extricate us from any difficulty. 
This is humility. 

The mother was intensely troubled about her daugh- 
ter’s physical condition. Severe sickness is generally 
a good enough cause for anxiety. But the question 
whether the sons or daughters or ourselves are mora/ 
demoniacs is more serious. Prayers for such to God 
should be as insistent as those of the Syro-Phenician 
woman. 

We can take courage now that silence on the Master’s 
part, unanswered prayers, are not due tothe narrowness 
of the borders of his activity. His love and willingness 
to help are not limited by this round globe. Silence 
may rather be due to the fact that our prayers are fool- 
ish, or perhaps to promote on our part a greater expres- 
sion of faith. ‘ 

Faith is daring as wellas humble. It can be argu- 
mentative yet it will accept gladly the Master’s word. 
It is nothing if not persevering, and when so it cannot 
fail to be commended and finally rewarded. This ex- 
ample of faith is one of the most beautiful as well as 
helpful in the New Testament to study. 

The more intense the feeiing the fewer the words. 
The greater the longing, the shorter the prayer. 
‘* Lord, help me,”’ 

Her great humility should not be overlooked. She 
accepts the epithet ‘‘ little dog.”’ She is willing to be 
abased rather than not receive at all. Most want the 
loaf to start with. The surest way to get it is to begin 
with acrumb or two. y 

Christ can heal from afar. No need to see him or 
feel his physical presence. The consciousness of for- 
giveness is as keen as that of sin. There is no doubt 
about the latter, nor should there be about the former 
when it comes. 

‘‘Isany among you afflicted ? let him pray.” 

After receiving the benefits of salvation in the healed 
conscience, the forgiven sins, the full heart cannot help 
glorifying God. Don’t be ashamed of thisjoy. Let it 
out, that others may see and thank God too, 


is often enough. 
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WHILE waiting patiently for the report of the 
naval Court of Inquiry the Administration has not 
relaxed its efforts to put the country as quickly as 
possible in acondition of defense. It is not known 
when the report of Captain Sampson’s Board will 
reach Washington. They left Havana, probably 
finally, on Tuesday of last week and came to Key 
West, where they have been continuing their labors, 
apparently not taking much testimony, but probably 
considering the character and wording of their re- 
port. It is expected that it will be placed in the 
President’s hand some day the present week. What 
it will be nobody knows, but everybody, at least on 
this side of the Atlantic, expects that it will declare 
that the explosion was due to some external agency. 
Whether it will indicate the nature of the agency and 
will show upon whom the responsibility rests nobody 
except the members of the court can tell. It has 
been semi-officially announced that Spain will resist 
the payment of any indemnity. Why the Govern- 
ment at Madrid should take that attitude in advance 
oi the report of the thorough investigation made by 
the court it is difficult to say. The only reason 
Spain has for doing so is that Captain Peral, of its 
own naval court, insists that the explosion was due 
to an internal cause and was purely accidental. 

THE report that Spain had ina friendly way pro- 
tested. against the assembling of so large a fleet as 
the United States has in the neighborhood of Key 
West, seems to be unconfirmed. It was surmised 
that. the order of the Secretary of the Navy for the 
formation of a second squadron in Hampton Roads, 
was a measure taken to conciliate Spain in view of 
the protest. But it is absolutely denied that any such 
protest has been received at Washington. Nor is it 
believed that the torpedo flotilla of Spain was halted 
at the Canary Islands as a friendly answer to the 
alleged conciliatory action ot the United States. The 
probavle explanation of the formation of two squadrons 
is that the difficulty of provisioning the large. fleet at 
Key West is very great, and that Hampton Roads is 
quits convenient as a rendezvous for a part of our 
war-ships. Negotiations with foreign nations are 
proceeding for the purchase of ships to be added to 
our Navy, but as yet without definite result. The 
purchase of the ‘‘O’Higgins’’ from Chile, credited 
a number of times to Spain, has been as often de- 
nied, and it does not appear that Chile is willing at 
present to sell to anybody. 








The Spanish Government seems to be quite firm in 
its refusal to allow Cuba to become free or to pass 
out of its hands in any way. Captain-General 
Blanco declared at a dinner given in Havana that 
Spain would never give up Cuba, and it is stated that 
any offer to buy the island at whatever price would 
be refused. An attempt was made in Havana to 
raise $100,000 for the use of the Spanish Navy, but, to 
the disappointment of the originators of the scheme, 
who were very sanguine, only $30,000 or $40,000 was 
realized. The most important news that comes from 
the threater of war in Cuba is that General Pando 
has announced an armistice in eastern Cuba, with the 
purpose, if possible, of securing a conference with 
General Gomez and other leading insurgent officers, 
to urge upon them the claims of autonomy. It is 
stated that the most liberal proposition will be made, 
a proposition that would willingly surrender Cuba 
to the Cubans, that would disband theSpanish volun- 
teers,and that would leave Cuba entirely free to govern 
itself, on the payment of an annual sum to Spain of 
$2,000,000. This moderate tribute and nominal 
Spanish sovereignty would be all that would be left 
to the mother country. The prospect of reaching an 
agreement with the insurgents on this basis is said to 
be poor indeed. Prince Bismarck, in an interview, 
praises the superior statesmanship shown by Presi- 
dent McKinley. He speaks of Spain’s atrocities in 
Cuba, her misgovernment at home, her torture of 
prisoners in Montjuich Fortress, declares she is on 
the verge of bankruptcy, and can rely on no support 
except possibly that of France or Italy. He believes 
Cuba will soon become independent by diplomatic 
means. 





SENATOR Proctor, who has recently returned 
from Cuba, where he spent some time in investiga- 
ting the condition both of the Spanish forces and the 
insurgents, as well as that of the reconcentrados, 
made a temperate but very complete statement of the 
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results of his visit before the Senate last week. After 
paying a warm tribute to the ability, fidelity and 
patriotic service of Consul-General Lee, and other 
United States consuls whom he met, he proceeds to 
describe the condition of the various provinces which 
he visited. These were the four western provinces, 
which constitute about one-half of the island; Pinar 
del Rio, Havana, Matanzas and Santa Clara. The 
two eastern provinces, he says, are substantially in 
the hands of the insurgents. Everything goes on as 
usual in Havana, where one sees little sign of war; 
but outside of Havana all is changed. It is not 
peace nor is it war. Every town and village is sur- 
rounded by a sort of rifle-pit intended to keep in the 
reconcentrados and to keep out the insurgents, 
These are virtually prison yards. Excepting the 
guards at the block-houses there 1s no human life or 
habitation between these fortified towns and villages 
throughout the whole of the four western provinces, 
except to a very limited extent among the hills. 
There are no domestic animals or crops, except such 
as are under guard close to the towns. The Spanish 
hold in these four western provinces just what their 
army sitson. The Senator calls it ‘‘concentration 
and desolation,’’ 





The condition of the reconcentrados he describes as 
terrible: ‘‘Torn from their homes, with foul earth, 
foul air, foul water and foul food or none,” it 
is not strange that half of them have died, and that 
one-fourth of the living are so diseased that they can- 
not be saved. Dropsy is the common disease. Little 
children walk about with arms and chest terribly 
emaciated, eyes sunken, and body bloated to three 
times the natural size. Deaths in thestreets are not 
uncommon. These people were independent before 
Weyler’s inhuman order was issued. They are not 
beggars even now; they are simply starving, dying 
people. The conditions in the hospitals, he says, 
are far worse than he imagined. He did not get his 
information from sensational, but from official 
sources. The work which Miss Barton is doing is one 
of alleviation. He believes that relief will be necessary 
until peace comes and the peoplecan go back to their 
country places. He says General Blanco has modi- 
fied General Weyler’s order somewhat, but little or 
no practical benefit results from it. He believes Gen- 
eral Blanco to be an amiable gentleman, who would 
be glad to relieve the condition of the help- 
less and starving people if he could do so 
without loss of military advantage. But he 
knows that the Cubans are at heart insurgents, 
and that it they are released from the prison yards 
the military will lose control over them. Speaking 
of the military situation he says that there are about 
60,000 Spanish soldiers fit for duty out of over 200,- 
ooo who have been sent to the island. They seem 
to have little or no equipments, and he could not find 
out that they ever have been seen drilling. The in- 
surgent army is about 30,000 strong, well armed but 
lacking ammunition. He describes autonomy asa fail- 
ure and saysthat most of the autonomists are Cubans. 
The strongest appeal to him was, he said, not thein- 
humanity of Weyler, nor the loss of the ‘‘ Maine,”’ 
‘* but the spectacle of a million and a half of people, 
the entire native population of Cuba, struggling for 
freedom and deliverance from the worst misgovern- 
ment of which I have knowledge.’’ The Senator's 
statement was heard with profound interest. 





However the attention of others may be absorbed 
by international affairs, that of Secretary Gage is 
kept constantly on the great currency problem. In 
an address last week, at Cleveland, he made an elab- 
orate reply to the recent addréss of the chairman of 
the Democratic Committee, indicating that the ques- 
tion which was supposed to have been settled in 1896 
is to be reopened in 1900, Referring to the state- 
ment in that address that the country for twenty-four 
years has been thoroughly committed to the gold 
standard, the effects of which are seen in reduced 
wages, idle working men, the doubling of the weight 
of debt, depreciation in the value of land and other 
property, he shows how difficult of belief it is that 
men could have entered into a conspiracy to bring 
about the alleged industrial, moral and political de- 
cline. According to the Democrats and Populists, 
this decline was not brought about through ignor- 
ance or misapprehension, but by a wicked and far- 
reaching combination, If this be true, then, as many 
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of the original conspirators have been carried off by 
death, others must have sprung upto take their places. 
This ‘‘ piratical campaign ’’ has been carried on with 
an astonishing unanimity. If we may believe the free 
silver advocates it has ‘‘suborned all the avenues of 
general education, schools, ‘colleges and universi- 
ties,’’ together with the great body of literature rep- 
resented by periodicals. This would mean that 
‘virtue, character, patriotism, have become extin- 
guished and sordid greed alone survives.” He then 
proceeds to show, by a masterly argument, how, if 
this country were established on a silver basis, there 
would be a dislocation between the United States 
and nearly all foreign countries in the matter of cur- 
rency. Gold is the recognized universal standard of 
value. It is the measure which is used abroad. 
Therefore, if we use a different measure our currency 
must be a depreciated currency, and the difficulty of 
carrying on business with the rest of the world would 
be made incalculably great. He showed the differ- 
ence between national bimetaligm and international 
bimetalism; urging that it is the manifest duty of 
our people to preserve the present measure of value, 
in order that we may have equal advantage with our 
competitors of other nations. 





Ir has been quite evident for some time that there 
was little hope of securing for the Hawaiian annexa- 
tion treaty the required constitutional two-thirds 
votein the Senate. The policy of delay in bringing 
the matter to a vote was pursued with the thought 
that the few votes required might be secured. But 
as it seems to be the desire of Congress to adjourn at 
anearly date and as the prospect of getting the nec- 
essary votes is not good, it has been determined to 
abandon the treaty and proceed to secure annexation 
by a joint resolution, The joint resolution, which 
was prepared by Senator Morgan and which was re- 
ported last week from the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, accepts the cession offered of the islands and. 
approves the condition of transfer as agreed upon in 


_the treaty. The resolution has gone on the calendar,, 


and it is the determination of its friends to push it 
as rapidly as the opposition will allow. Incorporated’ 
in the resolution is all of the treaty except the first 
section and a single paragraph of the second section. 
Accompanying the resolution was a long report from 
the committee showing that the annexation of Texas 
was secured in the same way and pointing toit as a 
precedent. It then gives the arguments for annexa- 
tion, most of which have aiready been made many 
times. One paragraph of the report refers to the de- 
sire of Great Britain to obtain possession of the 
islands. This has brought out a vigorous and sweep- 
ing denial on the part ofa high official of the British 
Foreign Office, who says there is no basis whatever 
for such a statement; that nothing is further from 
Great Britain’s intentions than to interfere in any 
way with the existing régime in Hawaii; that no 
such steps were ever contemplated, and that England 
recognizes that the United States has foremost in- 
terests in Hawaii and that it is natural and inevitable 
that Hawaii should be under American influence. 





NEITHER the German nor the Prussian Gov- 
ernment celebrates the centennial of the great revo- 
lution of 1848, which, tho but temporarily successful, 
yet is one ofthe most important events in the history 
of the century, and which sent to this country Gen- 
erals Carl Schurz and Franz Sigel, and a multitude 
of other expatriated patriots. But the event was 
not forgotten in Berlin. The municipal authorities 
were liberal enough to desire toerect a monument in 
honor of those who fell at the barricades; but the 
Government forbad it,as it also forbad wreaths being 
placed on their graves by the city authorities as be- 
ing a political act. But multitudes of wreaths were 
laid on the graves by individuals and representatives 
of clubs and working men, sufficient to make it clear 
that the common people have not ceased to honor 
those who drove the King out of the city. It happen- 
ed that the Socialist leader of the Reichstag, Herr 
Liebknecht, was liberated from prison on the very 
day of the celebration, he having been incarcerated 
for four months for speaking disrespectfully of the 
Emperor, and an immense demonstration was made 
inhis honor. He was escorted from prison and en- 
thusiastically cheered. In the Reichstag the Minis- 
ter of War, in answer toa speech by Herr Bebel in 
honor of the revolutionists, declared, as might have 
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been expected, that the events of March 18th, 1848, 
formed one of the saddest pages in Prussian history, 
which called out a warm defense by Herr Bebel. It is 
evident that below the surface controlled by the 
courtand the nobility, there isa deep and growing 
feeling of dissatisfaction with imperialism, which has 
found unusual and startling expression. 





THE history of the world is very largely the history 
of the British Empire. From India we have the an- 
nouncement, which we may hope is true, that the war 
on the Afghan frontier is ended by the giving of hos- 
tages by the disaffected tribes. This follows so soon 
after the able speech of Lord Roberts in the.House 
of Lords, defending the ‘* Forward Policy,’’ that it 
will probably be taken as its justification; and we 
may expect that the British rule will be more vigor- 
ously applied up to the very border of Afghanistan 
and Pamir. In Bombay the plague grows worse, in 
spite of all efforts to check it, and 215 deaths were 
reported inthe city last Friday. No new uprising 
against the enforcement of the sanitary measures 
has yet occurred; but the Mohammedans have 
threatened resistance. In the Dervish war the Brit- 
ish, at Berber, are awaiting the expected and desired 
attack of the Mahdi’s generals. It was reported a 
week ago that they had advanced under Osman Dig- 
na and Mahmud Pashathirty miles north of their ad- 
vanced posts on the’ Nile, Metemmeh and Shendy, 
and that they were, perhaps, seventy-five miles from 
Berber. But the two leaders are said to have differ- 
ed as to the best route, whether down the Nile, on 
the west side, so as to have the Nile between them 
at Berber, or whether they should cross the Atbara, 
on the Berber side, which would bring them close to 
Berber. The latter, the more daring plan, is said to 
have prevailed, and an attack, without protection in 
case of retreat, ought to be bloody and decisive. 





Ir is to be hoped that the excitement in France 
over the Zola trial will now settie down. The peti- 
tion of Mme. Dreyfus that she be allowed to share 
her husband’s captivity has, of course, been refused. 


‘There is deep feeling among the more quiet and 


thoughtful people in France, and some little fear that 
the attacks on the Jews may lead to turther vio- 
lence. Especially are the Protestants alarmed, who 
have all taken the side of the Jews, in defense of 
Liberty, Equalitys Fraternity, and who begin to say 
that after the Jews their turn may come. The 
French Protestant papers are full of warning, and 
they recall St. Bartholomew’s Day. Yet it is likely 
that a people so fickle as the French, who so fre- 
quently have changed their ‘‘4 das’’ to ‘ Vive,’’ 
will soon forget their late fury, and recall the mean- 


_ ing of the motto of the Republic. 





‘THE really serious news of the week from China is 
that of the demands made by France. These are 
not demands for reparation, but apparently for terri- 
torial aggrandizement, or to secure what will be 
regarded as compensatory to preserve the balance of 
power since the demands by Germany and Russia. 
Russia-had demanded possession of Port Arthur and 
Talienwan, and the substantial control therewith, for 
railroad and commercial purposes, of al] Manchuria, 
or the North Pacific section of China, Germany had, 
by way of reparation for the murder of a priest, 
taken Kiao-chau, and secured railroad and other 
privileges, which would make the province of Shan- 
tung, south of the Gulf of Pechili, its hinterland. 
It looked so much like a division of the Chinese Em- 
pire that the French felt it to be time to send in their 
demands, without waiting for a pretext. They have 
asked that the four southeastern provinces of China 
—Kwang-si and Kwang-tung, on the coast, and Yun- 
nan and Kwei-chau, to the west of them—be reserved 
under the pledge that they shall never be ceded to 
any other Power, that railroad privileges in them be 
also granted, and that the Imperial postal service be 
put under the charge of a Frenchman. An answer 
was demanded within eight days, a method of limit- 
ing discussion not usual in dealing with other 
Powers, 





THESE demands were intended to create a large 
French hinterland, which would, in time, extend the 
borders of French Tonking, which has already been 
created out of the ‘territories of China and Siam. 
The four provinces include the entire valley of the 
Si-kiang, and the upper waters of the Yangtse- 
kiang. This trenches very closely on what the Brit- 
ish have regarded as their sphere of influence, and 
what they have expected would come to them in any 
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partition of China. The province of Kwang-tung 
includes, at the mouth of the Si-kiang, the Por- 
tuguese city of Macao, the free city Canton, which 
is under?English influence, and the neighboring Eng- 
lish island of Hongkong. Then Yunnan is the 
hinterland cf Burma, and English pretensions have 
only a few months ago been acknowledged in that 
province by a rectification of the boundary along the 
banks of the Mekong River, and certain railroad con- 
cessions. Further, as it has been rather assumed 
that in any division of China the valley of the Hoang- 
ho would go to Russia, so the great central valley of 
the Yangtse-kiang would go to England. But both 
Yunnan and Kwei-chau are along the right bank of 
the Yangtse-kiang, and Great Britain would feel that 
her reversionary claims were very seriously menaced 
by this French demand. It would seem that there 
must have been British support assured to China, for 
it is reported that while China will allow the French 
demandin as far as Kwang-si, the maritime province 
next to Tong-king is concerned, she cannot allow it 
as to the three cther provinces. It is also reported 
that China has mustered courage to refuse the Rus- 
sian demand for Port Arthur, tho ceding Talienwan. 





NOTWITHSTANDING the ‘development of the Span- 
ish-American difficulty, the foreign interest still cen- 
ters on the Far-East. Russia is putting diplomatic 
pressure on Korea, and threatens her with the with- 
drawal of support. It would seem that the resigna- 
tion of the Korean Cabinet has put in power the fac- 
tion opposed to yielding the Russian demands, and 
the Emperor has been seeking the support of other 
Powers, and has reduced as much as possible the au- 
thority of M. Alexieff, the Russian who had been put 
in charge of the financial affairs of the country to the 
damage of the Englishman who had given satisfaction 
thus far. Now it is officially announced in St. Peters- 
burg that the Russian Government has instructed its 
representative at Seoul to inform the Emperor of 
Korea and his Ministers that if in their opinion Korea 
no longer requires foreign assistance and is able to 
preserve her own resources and the independence of 
her internal administration, Russia will not hesitate to 
recall the Russian financial adviser and the Russian 
officers now in Korea, leaving the army temporarily 
at the disposal of the Russian Mission, in view of the 
unsettled state of the country. If, on the other hand, 
the State is unable to maintain order and preserve 
its full independence, the Government wil! take meas- 
ures for the protection of the interests and rights of 
Russia. That means that if any disturbances arise 
the Russians will immediately intervene with an army 
and take possession in the name of peace, which would 
be a shorter way to the deposition of the Emperor 
and annexation. 





THE Sultan doubtless feels more anxiety about 
outbreaks by the Young Turkish party than those 
incited by the Armenians. Yet we cannot believe 
that the outbreak among the Albanian and Kurdish 
troops at the Yildiz Palace last week was caused by 
anything more than some chronic non-payment of 
wages, or some other grievance such as Turkish sol- 
diers have. Yet it naturally caused no small fright 
to the Sultan, for such disturbances have killed sul- 
tans before now, and utterly changed the policy of 
the Turkish Empire. The investigation of the atroc- 
ities on the Bulgarian frontier has revealed horrible 
tortures and murders and outrages on men and 
women; but we do not hear that any further compli- 
cation has resulted. The objection of the Sultan to 
the appointment of Prince George as Governor of 
Crete has been allowed to prevent for the present 
the consummation of Russia’s plan; but it seems to 
be held in reserve until the Turkish Army has been 
removed from Thessaly, ‘and this still awaits the 
payment of indemnity, which will soon be made, as 
the loan is assured. Of course the Turks will hold 
on to Thessaly as long as they can, doubtless long 
enough to interfere with the spring sowing. The 
three Powers, Russia, France and Great Britain, have 
notified Turkey that after the evacuation of Thessaly 
Prince George will be appointed Governor of Crete 
for life. Germany does not join in this announce- 
ment, as she says that she has no further interest in 
Greek affairs, now that the debts of Greece to Ger- 
man subjects have been provided for, and she has 
withdrawn her fleet from Crete. 





Tue Australian Federal Convention has finished 
its work at Melbourne and adjourned. The Constitu- 
tion as completed goes to the legislatures of the 
various colonies, and will be submitted to the popular 
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vote. The Convention held its first session at Ad- 
elaide, beginning March 22d, 1897. It was com- 
posed of ten delegates from each colony, elected by 
the people, Queensland alone not being repre- 
sented. The Convention adopted a draft constitu- 
tion, and sent it to the several colonial parliaments 
for consideration. The actual drafting was done by 
three competent lawyers—Messrs. Barton and O’- 
Connor, of New South Wales, and Sir John Downes, 
of South Australia. It was very hot, their time was 
short, and they did the work literally with their coats 
off. The Convention met again in September at 
Sydney, to consider the Constitution in the light of 
suggestions made by the Parliaments, but aftera 
week’s session adjourned to allow Queensland to 
elect delegates. Its last session was begun in Mel- 
bourne, January 2oth, and it finally adjourned, March 
17th. Queensland failed to order an election, and 
did not participate in the Convention. In brief, the 
Constitution proposes to establish the Common- 
wealth of Australia, with a Governor-General, a 
Cabinet, a Parliament of two houses and a Federal 
Judiciary. It is patterned closely after that of the 
United States, even providing that the Federal Cap- 
ital shall be in Federal territory. 
wealth is to have jurisdiction over interstate com- 
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merce, over navigation of inter-colonial rivers, over 
the regulations for the admission or exclusion of 
aliens, the collection of customs, foreign relations, 
etc.; and the powers of the Supreme Court are simi- 
lar to those of the chief court at Washington. The 
colonies are to have equal representation in the Sen- 
ate and proportional representation in the House. 

THE Australian federation movement has certain 
special characteristics of its own It did not follow 
copy, because there was none to follow. The object 
in view is a nation for a continent and a continent 
for a nation, for which there is no precedent in his- 
tory. The case of Canada is not parallel, for Austra- 
lia has no contiguous country with a coterminous 
frontier. Unlike Switzerland and Germany, it has 
no military reason for seeking organic union, The 
war scare Sir Henry Parkes tried to get up and trade 
upon was telt to be hollow and unreal, and no Aus- 
tralian seriously fears hostile invasion. There was, 
in short, no external pressure whatever to promote 
coalescence or to make it appear a necessity of na- 
tionat life. To say that the colonies must join or 
die would be regarded as an absurdity. They have 
neither wrongs to avenge nor independence to conquer 
for which organic union is necessary. The federal 
impulse, therefore, comes from within; it is a product 
and token of national evolution, and is the outcome 
of mutual affinities exercising an attractive force that 
operates slowly, but as effectively as compulsion or 
constraint. Accordingly, federation in Australia is 
less of a soldier’s or a statesman’s than of a people’s 
question, which accounts formanythings. Itexplains 
why the federal spirit has been checked in certain 
quarters by that of a narrow provincialism; how the vzs 
inertia of Parliaments, fearing lest their dignity and 
authority should be lessened and their functions su- 
perseded, has retarded progress; how partisan in- 
trigues and exigencies have led politicians to blow 
hot and cold, and why, in spite of everything, it has 
forced its way into practical politics and gained for 
itself a hearing at last. Throughout Australia there 
is a general feeling in favor of federation. It is 
cherished by great numbers who do not take any 
active part in politics and would find it difficult to 
assign adequate reasons for the faith that is in them. 
If there be an exception it is in the northeastern part 
of the continent where local conditions have prompt- 
ed an agitation for separation which it is feared that 
federal union wouldextinguish. Asa rule, however, 
‘*the man inthe street ’’ is a federationist. If feder- 
ation is accomplished there will be six States, whose 
population and area are thus indicated: 


Population, 4 j 

Colony. Dec. 31st, 1896. Area in sq. miles. 
New South Wales.... 1,297,640 309,175 
A Se tere: 1,174,838 87,884 
South Australia...... 360,203 903,425 
TasmMatie 25.6. 06as cee 166,113 26,375 
Western Australia... 137,966 975:920 
Queensland........... 472,179 668,224 

BOacescecices 3,608,989 2,971,003 


The area is almost equal to that of the United States, 
exclusive of Alaska. Parts of it, however, are very 
sparsely settled. Two-thirds of the whole—a coun- 
try nearly twice as big as Germany, France, Austria, 
Italy, and Spain put together—contains less than half 
a million people or one-seventh of the total number, 
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God’s Providence Helps. 


A GooD and saintly man, who has now gone to his 
rest, used to say among his friends that his troubles 
were not with theology or with truth, but with 
Providerce. 

He was but one among many. ‘‘Oh that I knew 
where I might find him!’’ is the agonizing cry. that goes 
up from thousands upon thousands who seem to them- 
selves to have been wrestling alone in pain and perplex- 
ity with the mysteriesand contradictions of Providence. 
It is a cruel place to be wounded in, to have one’s faith 
in the ruling, helping and supporting Providence of 
God perplexed. It weakens the heart. It upsets 
confidence in the moral order of the world. It is as 
if the great bell of the universe,to whose notes of hope 
and cheer our hearts were beating and our lives were 
moving, had suddenly stopped and thrown us back 
into the dead silence of a cold and barren world. 

The awfulness of such an experience is sometimes 
its first relief. Forin such darkness God often drops 
the hand by which he was leading us to teach his too 
dependent child to find for himself the paths of 
happy life. He lets the guiding notes die down to 
train us to that finer hearing on which the notes of 
the divine leadership in this world will never die 
away. Even a Greek sage has taught us: ‘Be still, 
and you shall hear the footfalls of the gods.’’ How 
then shall not we who from our cradles sing that 
‘God is everywhere” invest life with its divine and 
providential meaning? Why should it be reserved 
for only rare and saintly spirits to see in life and na- 
ture the sacramental shrine of a divine love and 
order and sweeten all their being with the thought of 
endless providential leadings? Why should we speak 
of Newman as the only man in all this century who 
could tell us, in his self-revelations, of a time when he 
watched the great clouds as they mounted black into 
the sky and threw their shadows on the earth, and 
thought of the glory that gilded them above, and 
reverenced them as the ‘‘shining forms of those who 
with their faces see God ”’? 

Of all that is offered to a man in this world to 
make him happy init, more than money, fame, power, 
genius or long life, nothing is convertible into so 
many or so great potencies of blessedness as the 
humble child-faith in life as providential and divine. 
It plants the present Helper in every need, and from 
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all things evil plucks away their poison and their 
bane. 

This view of lifeis no illusion. There is the same 
place for a divine Providence in the world that there 
is for God. Faith inthe providential leadings of life 
is the practical form in which faith in God actualizes 
or realizes itself in life. It softensthe hard aspect of 
tiature to believe that under the mailed hand of law 
there is the silken gentleness of grace and gracious- 
ness. The frame of nature needs such softening to 
fit it for contact with human beings. Belief in a 
providential order may not solve the tough problems 
nor resolve the contradictions of the world’s affairs, 


. but it helps us to a saving faith in the providential 


leadings that are designed to pull us through. 

Beneath the storm-tossed bow of my ship of life 
there lies the cruel rocky shore. The wind is driving 
hard uponit. Shall I curse God, utter my defiance 
to the winds, my hatred to the rocks, and submit to 
shipwreck as to fate? Or shallI say,this wind is God’s 
providential leading to blow me off the peril of the 
shore. I have foresight, will, and reason too. I have 
my ship, my rudder and my sails. These winds of 
harm are sent to be my friends. I brace my yards, 
set my sails, and, thankful to God for his providen- 
tial leadings and provisions, sweep off the dangers of 
the shore and out upon safe seas once more. 

And { am right, because I am in God’s world of 
gracious, kindly leadings. The trustful, faithful 
heart will always have such thankful songs to sing, 
because God’s leadings are the moral order of the 
world. If a man’s heart isset on the victories that 
God gives, he can comewith Paul out of all his temp- 
tations and trials, his face wreathed with smiles, and 
on his lips the songs of ‘‘thanks to God who always 
giveth us the victory.”’ 

God’s Providence does not change the laws of na- 
ture nor che order of the world. Conflicting forces 
dash against each other and carry us and our fates 
withthem into the wrack. Good and evi!, sweet and 
bitter, mingle strangely in the cup of life. The mys- 
terious necessities which impose these laws on life 
and nature are the secret of the universe. Let them 
run their course and work out the eternal plan, for 
as they clash the divine order brings them into per- 
fect peace. Sweet contentment, pious gratitude, 
hope, faith, and a heart at ease are the results of 
God’s providential ordering of our lives. 





Our Duty as a Nation. 

WE have been anxiously looking for two years for 
the end of the war in Cuba. In December, 1896, 
President Cleveland, in his last annual message, de- 
clared that the United States could not indefinitely 
maintain its ‘‘expectant attitude.’’ He spoke of the 
destructiveness and inhumanity of the war, the bur- 
den it imposed upon us, the losses it inflicted upon 
our commerce, and said that a limit must come to 
our ‘‘ patient waiting,” when it would be our duty 
to take measures to stop this conflict at our doors, 
with the co-operation of Spain, if possible, without 
it, if necessary. He indicated quite clearly when 
thetime for such intervention would arrive. That 
would be when the prolongation of the war is obvi- 
ously useless and hopeless. 

That time, we believe, is at hand; and we must 
face our duty as a nation, in the fear of God, the love 
of peace, and the interests of humanity. 

More than a year and three months has elapsed 
since President Cleveland made declaration of what 
the nation and the world recognized as a moderate 
and just policy. This period has witnessed the fail- 
ure and‘overthrow of the inhuman Weyler régime, 
the utter falsity of his claim that some of the prov- 
inces were pacified, the establishment of the Blanco 
Government on the basis of a more civilized mode of 
warfare; the inauguration of a liberal plan of auton- 
omy, such as Mr. Cleveland contemplated, and its 
failure as a method of peace; and the outlook to-day 
is as destitute of promise of peace as it was in 1896. 

The military power of Spain has, in these fifteen 
months, been greatly weakened in Cuba. The climate 
and mode of life, the battles and skirmishes, the poor 
food and insufficient camp and hospital equipment, 
have sapped the strength of the Spanish forces, and 
they are far less able to meet the conditions of con- 
quest than they were at the close of 1896. The in- 
surgents, on the other hand, have had no such dis- 
couragements. Their losses, which have naturally 
been much smaller, appear to have been made good; 
they are fairly equipped, and they have under actual 
control more of the island than Blanco has, Their 
determination to take nothing but independence is 
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unshaken, Autonomy has not moved them from 
their purpose, and liberal financial offers have not in- 
duced any of their notable officers to surrender. 
They believe they can win, and they ask of us no 
armed help. 

Senator Proctor’s description of the situation if 
Cuba, which he studied on the ground with no little 
care to get at the truth, seemsto us conclusive. He 
is not a jingo, but a man of cool, clear judgment who 
does not allow the fervor of sentiment to becloud 
the ground of tact, and who has borne the responsi- 
bility of office as Secretary of War. His deliberate 
judgmentas to the cendition of things in Cuba comes 
with convincing force to the country. What he 
found there we have summarized elsewhere. The 
suffering is appalling. The spectacle which most 
moved him was that ‘‘of a million and a half of peo- 
ple, the entire native population of Cuba, struggling 
for freedom and deliverance from the worst misgov- 
ernment of which I ever had knowledge.”’ 

We say the time is at hand for the intervention of 
the United States which Mr. Cleveland contem- 
plated. In May the rainy season will set in. The pro- 
longation of the conflict through another summer 
means the prolongation of the indescribable misery 
of the starving, dying veconcentrados, whose sufler- 
ings appeal irresistibly to our humanity. 

How shall we intervene? Not bya declaration of 
war. We must say to Spain what Mr. Cleveland and 
Mr. McKinley have already said to Congress and the 
country. The recital of our reasons is an appeal to 
civilization. Professor Woolsey told our readers in 
his lucid article on international law, that there are 
three justifying reasons for intervention: ‘(1) the bur- 
den of neutrality; (2) the dictates of our commercial 
interests; (3) the call of humanity.” All these rea- 
sons we have on our side. Spain has had due notice 
of our ultimate purpose. We have waited patiently 
and given her every opportunity. It is now our duty. 
to state to her in a perfectly friendly way that by the: 
first of May, or possibly the first of June, peace must: 
be arranged withthe Cubans, If onthe basis of com-. 
plete autonomy, well; ifas the result of conquest by, 
quick and powerful blows, delivered by the Spanish 
forces, all right; if because of a price agreed upon 
for the sale of the island to the Republic, we shall be 
satisfied; if by any other method that does not out- 
rage humanity, we will acquiesce. Failing in all 
these, we must in some effectuaf way intervene, by 
force, if necessary, in the last resort. The choice of 
the mode we must leave to the President.. He might 
recognize Cuban independence. Spain might regard 
that as a cause for war and declare it. The battles 
would then, probably, be fought chiefly by the navies. 
The end would quickly come, and Cuba would be 
free. ° 

Here is an ‘‘ open sore’’; we see it daily, itis at our 
very doors; all Europe admits that the closing of it 
is our responsibility. We cannot shift that respon- 
sibility to other shoulders; we cannot in the fear of 
God and for the sake of humanity longer delay to face 
our duty, and this duty is entirely independent of 
and apart from the ‘‘ Maine’’ disaster or any other in- 
cident. We believe that the abundant war prepara-. 
tions which the President has been making indicate. 
that he is about to attempt the solution ofthe Cuban 
problem. ; 





The Presbyterian Committee on Temper-. 
ance. 


THE first draft of the report prepared for the Pres= 
byterian General Assembly in May by its Committee 
on Temperance was a severe arraignment of Yale 
College, and especially Princeton; and it suggested 
that no aid be given by the Board of Education 
to students expecting to enter the ministry ‘in at- 
tendance on colleges where the influences are in an- 
tagonism to the time-honored position of the 
Church.”’ This has been toned down in a draft re- 
vised by a sub-committee, and we do not know in 
what form it will be presented; but we shall probably 
have general statementsinstead of the specific ones 
put into the first draft. 

Several considerations often forgotten should con- 
trol the report of such a committee and the action of 
the General Assembly. In the first place, it is ut- 
terly impracticable to say that students should be 
sent only to institutions, like Harvard and Oberlin, 
where prohibition is the rule of the town. Prohibi- 
tion is best, but students are not going to be ruined 
or even endangered by attendance on an institution 
located in a town where there are saloons, They 
have probably lived in such towns all their life, 
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Nor is it possible for the college authorities to have Armenia by our side. It puts on us a very motion in hima force which shall operate upon his 
prevent students from going to saloons or taking serious burden of conscience whether we, who are brain and body to produce healthy thought and ac- 
beer or wine or worse to their rooms, Princeton strong enough to stop this cruelty directly under our tion, mental quickening and a general moralizing of 
may promulgate an old college law, but it will not eyes, ought to allow it to continue. We would his mind by the improvement of his mental habits. 
be executed, and cannot be. We may as well admit allow, no other nation to intervene; ought not we to The same general objects are aimed at in the phys- 
the fact. Really and practically all that canusually intervene? F ical training, tho it is directed to the correction of a 
be done is to punish, by expulsion or otherwise, in Then we may also consider that this was aninsur- different kind of defect and intended to operate on 
cases of visible intoxication, or rowdyism under the rection entirely justified. Cuba suffered more from a different brain tract. No form of athletics is toler- 
influence of liquor. ; Spanish oppression than ever we did from British. ated which merely gives pleasurable sensations. The 
Public sentiment allows or forbids saloons. The We have always felt grateful to France for inter- gymnastic effort must be aimed at setting up a cer- 
college autkorities are not responsible for the exist- vening in our behalf even tho she did it mainly for tain brain action, which is held to be reformatory to 
ence of a dozen or a hundred saloons within a dozen her own purposes, and not out of humanity. Our the particular class of defectives engaged in it. 
blocks of the college buildings. The students have sympathy must go with Cuba, and we cannot help Some of these exercises are arranged for mathemat- 
no vote. Probably if the existence of the saloons feeling that the justice of the Cuban cause adds some-_ ical defectives, some. for inmates defective in self- 
depended on the vote of the students they would all thingto the argument for intervention. The time control, and others for general mental quickening by 
be shut up, and equally so if it dependedon the vote may come when the wrong will be regarded as by physical performances. Military drill and discipline 
of the faculty. But it isthe town or the Statethat itself a sufficient cause why the strong should help are applied to the entire reformatory population on 
provides the saloons, bythe vote and public senti- the injured weak. We have acknowledged it in part, much the same principle and directed intelligently to 
ment of its people. Now this fact puts upon presi- by our declaration of the Monroe Doctrine. the same end. 
dents and professors a special and added obligation Still further, we now know that while the Arme- The efficiency of all these agencies depends on the 
to do all they can to limit the evil. Harvard, by nians formed but a small part of the population of intelligence with which they are arranged and ap- 
the action 9f its faculty aiding the efforts of the cit- Turkey, and an insurrection on their part was there- plied. Mr. Bates explains these methods of instruc- 
izens, has set a nobleexample to Yaleand Princeton. fore hopeless, the Cubans who sympathize with the tion very fully as they are applied in the manual 
If these colleges fail to do their best, to make their . insurrection and desire independence constitute the training classes with a careful explanation of what is 
influence powerful for temperance, yes, and prohibi- overwhelming majority of the inhabitants;.that they to be effected by each particular piece of work or 
tion, they fail fearfully of their duty. Congregation- include practically all except those of Spanish birth drill. He may commit himself to more definite loca- 
al Yale, and Presbyterian Princeton ought not to fail who have come to Cuba to secure a fortune and tion and identification of mental power in special 
of benefiting by the example of what we have been return. Under such conditions an insurrection was brain tracts than a sound psychology will warrant. 
in the habit of calling Unitarian Harvard. not only hopeful, but an absolute obligation. But his general theory, that such drill and discipline 
But afterall, it is in the family and the home that Further, the number of those slain not in war— applied on intelligent principles and aimed at definite 
the influence for temperance must be exerted. The they need not be considered—but murdered by star-_ results is the most efficient means we possess of cor- 
students that go to the saloons and who arearrested vation, driven from their homes, not by the rebels recting the mental and moral defects which are 
for disorderly conduct are not those who are brought put by the Spanish troops, and then supplied with no fundamental with the vast majority in this reforma- 
up in well ordered-homes. They are not studying food but left to slow death, is enormous. Those tory population, can be no more doubtful than that 
forthe ministry. They learned to drink beforethey who have already died probably exceed the deaths a drill inarithmetic is the best way of training a nor- 
came to college, and they did not come to collegeto of the Armenians, who were not forbidden for mal boy to deal with numbers. 
learn, but fora good time. A young man ofeighteen months and years to return to their homes where The results of these methods at Elmira are striking 
who enters freshman, who has never been inthe habit they could cultivate the soil. We have beforeus the and encouraging, particularly when judged by their 
of drinking, who has been taught decency at home, yjisible, prolonged, continuous and most barbarous efficiency in building up the rudiments of moral 
is as safe in Yale or Princeton, for allthe saloonsand starvation of hundreds of thousands of women and character. The personal histories reported are, of 


the grill-room, as he would be in his own town. In children. course, but a small proportion of the whole. But 
either university he will find that the public senti- And once more, in the case of the Armenians, it the fact that such results have been produced at all 
ment favors decency and temperance. He will run was not our duty to intervene to protect them; it is full of encouragement. 

athwart the ideas that surround him if he visits the was the duty of Great Britain, Russia, Germany and The final summaries of manual training results, as 


saloons. It will be well-nigh impossible for him to France, which had taken the obligation of the main- given by Mr. Bates, are yet more encouraging. In 
get drunk. He would lose standing with hisfellows. tenance and protection of Turkeyupon them. They studying these tables it must be remembered that 
As the Yale phrase runs, it ‘‘queers” a man to were responsible, and especially Great Britain, ex- theyare composed of young candidates for the crim- 
drink. At any rate we have to take therisks of moral cept so far as the European concert of Powers for- inal class who are so far proficient incrime as to have 
fall, as we do of sickness or physical injury, and guard pad her to act. But in this case any obligation to fallen into the hands of thelaw. Many of them have 
against theminthe same way. We must destroy all protect the people of Cuba against extermination thecriminal heredity, The others are in all stages of 
sources ofinfection where we can, and, where wecan- rests solely on us, or on us supported by Mexico. defective, mental, moral and physical organization. 

not, we must avoid them or risk them. Wecannot Wearenearest. We are the predominant American That the Elmira system of reclamation has reached 
shut ourselves in cells for fear that we shall catch Power. We have long assumed a sort of protecto- the limits of its possible development we do not imag- 
malaria. There is work to be done in malarious re- rate of weaker American nations against European ine. The same results cannot be expected as in nor- 
gions, The quinine of honest home principles and aggression. If any Power can intervene to stop this mal classes. Yet Mr. Bates’s tables show what 


. 00d habits willkeep our youth safeevenwhere there cruel war it must be the United States. Wehave may be effected in this way. In one of the two 


are saloons three blocks away. the sole responsibility, and we can do it. groups only 43.98 percent. of the whole number, or 
These considerations are of a most serious nature. less than half, show no improvement at the end of 
Cuba and Armenia. They are being weighed by the President, whose de- theterm. Inthe other group, when due allowance 


THE serious question between the United States cision the people wiil loyally accept. But we expect is made for prisoners too recently assigned for record, 
and Spain is not that of the destruction of the this insurrection to end by the independence of theaverage of incorrigibles is still lower and reaches 
“Maine,” for that can be settled by damages and Cuba. ar 35 per Manip a oe number ABLE ie 

itrati if i i- release on parole, with due allowanceas before in the 
ous question is that of eur responsibilty for allowing Manual Training as a Moral Discipline. first class, is slightly more than one-third of the 
a barbarous and useless war to go on right under our ABOUT two years ago manual training was intro- whole. There is no mistaking the importance of 
eyes, yet not atechnical war, rather massacre and duced into the reformatory at Elmira, in. the hope these results. 
starvation. The serious question is that of a duty of that it might prove an efficient aid in the morz! and 





intervention, mental reconstruction of certain classes among the Australian Federation. 
In the case of the Armenians, there was no insur- reformatory population. 
rection, only the fear of it; and the massacres were The results of this experiment and the theory on Ir will now depend on the people of the several 


excused on the ground that insurrection was intend- which it was conducted are described by Mr. R. C. Australian colonies whether there shall be a federation 
ed. In this respect the case was stronger for inter- Bates in the March number of Zhe American Journal ina commonwealth, or whether the present condi- 
vention there than here. It was pure massacre; of Socéology. ; tion of diverse government shall continue. The Fed- 
there was no war. Therefore Great Britiain, with The general theory under which the directors of eral Convention has completed its consideration of 
absolutely no desire to grab anything, but purely for this discipline have gone to work is that there are the Constitution, on which the people are in due time 
reasons of sympathy and with a desire to protect the certain correspondences between the muscular ac- tovote. It seems only manifest destiny that Aus- 
helpless sufferers, wished to intervene, and her peo-_ tions of the body, particularly of the arms, and the tralia shall be one, like our own e pluribus unum. 

ple were deeply grieved that other Powers forbad it. brain, and that by setting up in the pupil certain The States are already fully organized. It is of 
In Cuba there is an actual and partly successful in- kinds of regulated action directed to an end, it is them the new nation is to be formed. ; Whether the 
surrection. When an insurrection is made it is as- possible to exert a wholesome effect on the corre- impulse to federation comes from within, from inter- 
sumed that there is some likelihood of its success sponding part of the brain and produce a better con- nal conditions, or from external conditions, it seems 


unaided. Insurgents have no primary right tode- dition of affairs in it. none the less wise and necessary. ; The internal con- 
mand aid. They take the chances of honorable war This is the general theory which has been directed siderations are an ample justification for the move- 
when they rebel. at Elmirato the reclamation ot defectives. It isbe- ment. 

But the Spanish Government has not carried on ing applied there in three different forms or agencies, The several colonies being self-governing and inde- 
this war in an honorable and civilized way. It has manual training, physical training, and military dis- pendent of each other frame their own laws, con; 
not been war so much as butchery. Worst ofall is cipline. struct their own railways and other public works, 
the policy which has compelled women and children Each of these agencies has its own adaptation to manage their post-ofhces and telegraphs, and adopt 


to leave their country homes where they could find special defects in the mento whom it is applied. In their own customs tariffs. There isa great intes- 
something to eat, and has crowded them into the the manual discipline the object is not todevelop colonial trade and constant intercommunication, 
cities, the only places which the Spanish army holds, a practical trade skill which might be of future which renders the relations that subsist inconvenient 
and there starved them todeath. They are dyingof use in earningaliving. The point isby requiringthe and irritating. It is vexatious for the colonies to 
absolyte starvation by the scores every day. We pupil to work in certain prescribed ways to set in treat each other as foreign countries. All but New 
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South Wales have protective tariffs, and it is annoy- 
ing to have your portmanteau ransacked when you 
cross the border, or to have your buggy rendered 
valueless bya prohibitory duty. Human nature and 
common sense are revolted by a tax being levied in 
Victoria on South Australian wheat and Tasmanian 
jam. A gentleman once took some bottles of medi- 
cines for an acquaintance to a sick friend in another 
colony, and had to pay ten shillings for doing the lit- 
tle kindness! Such experiences must make federa- 
tionists. 

Communication is constantly growing closer and 
more frequent. Business interests are interwoven to 
an increasing extent. Melbourne and Adelaide firms 
are represented all over the Western Australian 
gold-fields. Broken Hili, the richest silver-mine in 
the world, tho situated in New South Wales, is for 
business purposes a South Australian city, and its 
enormous traffic goes through South Australian 
ports. With conditions of this kind the question 
‘« Why not federate?’’ becomes difficult to answer. 

It is clearly seen, moreover, by people of ordinary 
intelligence that the present situation has many 
disadvantages of another kind. There are numer- 
ous matters of common interest on which it is de- 
sirable but impossible for a united voice to be utter- 
ed, and others on which common action can only be 
taken by clumsy and roundabout ways. As a speci- 
men of the latter the mail and telegraphic contracts 
are a fair illustration. There has to be an informal con- 
ference of experts and heads of departments that can 
only adopt tentative arrangements, and they have to 
run the gantlet of criticism by Parliaments with di- 
verse interests before they are finally settled. The 
negotiations that are now proceeding for a cable un- 
derneath the Pacific, connecting Canada with Austra- 
lia, furnish a case very much in point. Quarantine 
regulations, and matters connected with intercolo- 
nial jurisprudence, come into the same category. 

Besides these, there are questions of foreign re- 
lations that are felt to be of great importance by 
those who have a little wider outlook. The French 
convict settlement at New Caledonia is regarded asa 
nuisance and a menace, because it is a moral pest- 
house. The merchants and probably the officials 
there covet the New Hebrides. They sell the natives 
rum and rifles, which British subjectsare not allowed 
to do, and by which the lives of traders are endan- 
gered. Hitherto remonstrances have proved un- 
availing; but it is believed that on such a subject 
united Australia would have more weight. Had 
Australia been federated fifteen years ago the map ot 
New Guinea would have been painted red. Queens- 
land took possession of that immense island in 1883; 
but the British Government disallowed the act, and 
now Germany hasclaimed a vast territory with which 
it does not and cannot do any good. A federation 
would not have been so flouted. There is a kind of 
Australian Monroe Doctrine which prescient men 
want to see in operation over the island and archi- 
pelagoes of the Pacific, but whicha divided Australia 
cannot hope to have applied. 

Added to these underlying motives, which, tho 
somewhat vague as well as varied, are very real, 
there is a kind of stirring in the national life analo- 
gous to that which pervades the being of a healthy 
man when he begins to feel his strength, realizes 
his responsibilities, is impelled to assert himself, and 
wants to take his place in the world. Perhaps this 
is partly due to a consciousness of growing strength. 
The population is homogeneous. There is only a 
small proportion that does not acknowledge a British 
ancestry and consequently uniformity of type is a 
distinct characteristic. The territory owned, tho 
only partly occupied, is immense, and in natural 
wealth very highly favored. Man for man Austra- 
lians are on the average among the richest people in 
the world. The producing powers of the country, 
and the commerce sustained thereby, are prodigious. 
In things that make for general progress in the best 
sense, such as education, philanthropy and religion, 
a healthy rivalry has kept the colonies fairly equal, 
and they claim to be abreast of the times. Politi- 
cally their history stimulates pride and affords en- 
couragement. They have emerged from a state of 
tutelage, have developed a capacity for ruling, have 
claimed and obtained all the freedom they want, and 
the process has been entirely pacific throughout. 
Many nations have passed through fierce and bloody 
revolutions to gain less than Australia has won 
without erecting a barricade, firing a shot, or even 
issuing a manifesto. Each colony has a representa- 
tive Legislature on a liberal basis and responsible 
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government. Now influenced by mutual affinities and 
interests they are moving on converging lines, and 
the development of their national life is necessarily 
toward their union in an organic whole. The com- 
bination of conditions and circumstances, and not any 
single cause, supplies vitality and momentum to Aus- 
tralian Federalism. 


THE indiscreet correspondence between ex-Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain and Professor Beers as to the 
quality of the instruction given in the department of 
English Literature at Yale College, opens a large 
subject. It suggests the different ideals for the oc- 
cupancy of such chairs. One ideal is that of a man 
who shall give his entire time and thought to peda- 
gogic work; who will forget and lose himself in his 
task as an instructor. He must be first of alla 
teacher, one that can excite enthusiasm, one that 
can correct errors, who can give his students a love 
for what is beautiful and noble in the work of the 
great writers of the language. But such a man will 
have little time for original investigation, This aim 
is implied in another ideal, that of a man whose 
study of the history of the language back to its earli- 
est philological and literary beginnings, or of the 
work of famous writers,-shall give reputation to the 
college for the scholarship of its professors. Such a 
man will also bean inspiration to his students in that 
they will have before them an illustration of what 
can be accomplished by diligent labor, even tho he 
may be only a passable teacher. Yet another ideal 
is that of the man who is actively engaged in present 
literary productiveness, not working over the history 
and analysis of what writers have done, but himself 
adding to the nation’s literary product. Theseideals 
are not mutually exclusive, as an occupant of sucha 
chair may be pre-eminent in one and good in an- 
other. A great institution like Yale can and should 
keep all these ideals in mind; and a department like 
that of English, which must havea number of teach- 
ers, should include in it men who are great teachers, 
great students of language and literature, and great 
writers. Possibly the one of these most likely to be 
neglected is the last. Harvard has been especially 
fortunate in this department in having such teachers 
as Longfellow and Lowell, who were themselves crea- 
tors of literature; and it has been fortunate in such 
students of literature as Professor Child, a depart- 
ment in which Yale is strong at present in Professor 
Lounsbury. 





ONE may be sure that it is an enemy of the Chris- 
tian taith who delights to tell us that there must be 
no investigation of the Bible, but that it, and all ‘it 
says, must be accepted in unreasoning faith. One 
writer says: 

‘* Of course, if the Bible is to be tested after the sci- 
entific method to determine its title to credibility, its 
whole supernatural character goes by the board. 

None of the occurrences described as supernatural in 
the Scriptures comes within the requirements of scien- 
tific demonstration.” 

An enemy has said this. The real friends of the 
Bible do not shrink from any test of the facts given 
in the Bible as scientific and as stringent as is re- 
quired in any other department of history. Itssuper- 
natural character must be settled historically. We 
believe that Jesus Christ rose from the dead because 
we find historical evidence for it. There are not 
two kinds of history, one profane requiring scientific 
evidence, and the other sacred allowing no proof at 
all, only a credulity called faith. The trouble with 
such writers is that they so utterly disbelieve in God 
and the supernatural that no evidence whatever can 
persuade them. They are the ones that draw their 
conclusions apart from evidence. 





WHEN Gen. Vaughan sailed up the Hudson over 
a hundred years ago to burn out ‘‘that nest of 
rebels” at Kingston, he found there no more stanch 
Dutch spirit than can be met with in its streets to- 
day. The allegiance to the old Reformed Dutch 
Church would seem sometimes to engender in the 
minds of the more youthful citizens an exaggerated 
idea of that body’s pre-eminence in matters spiritual. 
Two little Kingstonsisters were quarreling one day 
when a relative, who was visiting in the household, 
tried to put astop to the affair by a final argument. 
‘No one would suppose,” she said, severely, ‘‘from 
your behavior that you were Christian children!” 
‘Well, we’re not, you know,’’ explained the elder 
child, gravely, as hostilities ceased. ‘‘Indeed,’’ cried 
the scandalized aunt; ‘‘then pray what are you if 
you are not Christians?” ‘Why, we thought you 
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knew,’’ was the amazed answer, ‘‘we’re First Dutch!” 
After another altercation between thesame children, 
their mother, in her efforts to impress them with the 
necessity of forbearance, told them the story of Cain 
and Abel. That night at prayer-time after the peti- 
tion for forgiveness, the younger one burst into 
tears. ‘‘Oh, Mamma, I’m so sorry we quarreled 
to-day!’’ The mother’s heart thrilled with joy over 
the penitent pugilist as she clasped her more closely. 
“T’m_ so afraid,’’ the child went on, between her 
sobs—‘‘so afraid that—God might put a mark on 
Sister’s forehead that would last her all her life!’’ 





WE have said, and we say it again, that the atti- 
tude of most of the leading secular and religious 
papers of South Carolina toward the horrible murder 
of Postmaster Baker at Lake’City, and the shooting 
of his wife and children, is everything that could be 
asked. The leading paper of its denomination in the 
State, the Baptist Courzer, says: 

‘*We would be glad to see these lynchers arrested 

and tried in the United States court, if that is possible; 
for then we may hope for convictions. We do not ex- 
pect to seea single arrest if it is left alone to our State 
officers and the officers of our circuit court. It isa 
waste of time and money to try lynchers in our State 
courts. The attempt to prosecute and convict has been 
made several times, and we have seen failure after 
failure. We believe if the United States authorities 
will vigorously prosecute this investigation and secure 
some convictions in this case, it will be worth a good 
deal to this State.” 
It takes a horrible outrage like this to shatter the 
extreme doctrine of State sovereignty, which has 
stood in the wayof the protection by the United 
States Government of its own institutions, and the 
purity of election to Congress, 





Ir Bishop Hartzell comes home from Liberia with 
a petition from the President of that daughter na- 
tion that the United States and Great Britain will 
protect the independence of that country. against 
French and German encroachments, as is stated, that 
appeal ought to be most sympathetically entertained. 
Liberia is no great country, ard it has had no great 
chance. But its people come from the United-States, 
and we have fostered it, and cannot look with indif- 
ference on its absorption by stronger Powers. Not 
long ago a German gunboat made a demand on the 
Liberian Government for indemnity to a planter 
whose property had been injured, offering to with- 
draw the demand if a German protectotate would be 
allowed. This danger was averted for the time, but 
is still imminent in the struggle for the division of 
the African spoils. This illustrates the possibility of 
our being drawn into the spheres of extra-American 
politics. We must not regard it as quite impossible 
that we may have to utter our word of protest against 


the partition of China between nations whose main | 


purpose it is to seize territory not their own from 
which they may shut out the commerce of other na- 
tions which have quite as much right to it as they. 


...» Here is.a case of high honor which it would be 
hard to match among the Christians of this country. 
A Bengali Christian gentleman, Dr. R. C. Chandra, 
who had been professor in a missionary college ofthe 
Free Church of Scotland, died leaving $2,500 to the 
Free Church Mission and $700 to the church in Cal- 
cutta, of which he had been a member. The will had 
not been signed and properly attested and was con- 
tested in the courts, and the whole estate passed to 
his Hindu relatives. The Free Church Mission had no 
expectation of receiving a rupee from the estate and 
did not even make any application to the heirs. But 
Dr. Chandra’s Hindu relatives have decided that his 
wishes should be respected and have paid over the 
money to the church and tothe society. In these 
days of squabbling over estates this lesson from the 
Hindus may be read with serious thought. 


.... The, East is full of tombs of saints and patri- 
archs at places where they were never buried. There 
are tombs of Jonah, of Abraham, of Noah, and of 
Adam. Inthe same way the old Egyptians had their 
tombs of gods; and it does not follow, because M. 
Amelineau has discovered the holy place at Abydos, 
which they held sacred to Osiris, that Osiris and Isis 
and Horus and Set were real, historical characters, 
and that we can reconstruct thereupon the begin- 
nings of Egyptian history. Doubtless M. Ameli- 
neau has found what was called by the Egyptians the 
tomb of Osiris, and doubtless there was in it a gran- 
ite sarcophagus, with the name of Osiris on it; but 
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such a sarcophagus is likely to have been much later 
than the archaic period long before Menes, when 
Osiris was said to have lived. 


.... We are glad to see that the precedent of the 
‘‘enthronization”’ of the Bishop of Central Pennsyl- 
vania will not be allowed without a challenge. En- 
thronization is a different thing from consecration. 
The bishop is consecrated before being enthroned, by 
an additional ceremony, on the throne of his cathe- 
dral. One of the oldest and most honored of the 
Episcopal bishops thus writes: 

‘«If the American Church is to command the loyalty 
and win the love of the great body of American people, 
she must keep to a becoming American simplicity in her 
ecclesiastical nomenclature and ceremonial. Let all 
dignity and reverence be honored and preserved. But 
no such word as ‘enthronization’ is American, and no 
hint of authority to enthrone is found in our Prayer- 
Book.”’ 


.... Zionism seems to find few advocates outside of 
Russia, and there are in Jerusalem now quite too 
many of the kind of Jews that Russia sends. Much 
more reasonable is the proposition made by the dis- 
tinguished traveler in Arabia, and student of Sabean 
inscriptions, Dr. Edward Glaser, who proposes that 
the Jews should settle in Yemen, the ancient Arabia 
Felix, a country where they could live in safety and 
work a rich soil in a happy climate, and where there 
would be no interference from political or religious 
elements. He regards it as the most available place 
in the world for them to settle; a place where they 
can build up their own institutions. It is well worth 
considering. Only if it is such a magnificent place 
we would like to see ten thousand English-speaking 
Americans, Jews and Christians, trythe experiment. 


.... We have been told so many times that the na- 
tives of the Hawaiian Islands, that is, the brown na- 
tives, are bitter opponents of annexation, that it is 
surprising to hear that Senator Cannon, of Utah, 
sent a trusted Mormon tothe islands to learn the 
feelings of the natives on the subject; and that this 
Mormon, who knows the language thoroughly, after 
visiting all the three principal islands, reports that 
half the intelligent natives favor annexation, and 
that the rest, while wishing the restoration of the 
Queen, would prefer annexation to the continuation 
of the present Government. 


....For week after week the Hawaiian annexation 
treaty has been held back in the Senate, partly be- 
cause of the absence of Senator White, of Califor- 
nia, its most determined opponent, and partly be- 
cause its supporters lacked one ortwo of atwo-thirds 
majority. Now it goes to both houses on a resolu- 
tion which may be passed by a majority, and nothing 
but the overwhelming pressure of Cuban matters can 
prevent annexation. For our interests the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii is more important than the ending of 
the war in Cuba. 


....Gladstone’s St. Patrick’s day message to 
Irishmen was: ‘‘Let Ireland be one in spirit, and 
your cause is irresistible.’’ Mosttrue, altho it seems 
impossible for them to be one in spirit. England 
complains that the sympathy of the United States for 
her is not more pronounced; let England, somehow, 
and at all costs, manage to satisfy Ireland, and she 
will find the United States friendly enough. Ireland 
is between America and England. 


.... We cannot too earnestly urge liberal contri- 
butions to the support of the work of the Red Cross 
carried on by Miss Clara Barton in Cuba, while the 
Spanish authorities allow it to be continued. She is 
doing a heroic work, which just touches the fringes 
of the destitution, and which may save thousands of 
lives. The Central Cuban Relief Committee in this 
city receives contributions, and sends them onto her. 


.... When the Philippine chiefs subsided so quietly 
there were not a few skeptical ones who declared 
that as soon asthey had fairly got possession of the 
price of their submission they would appear again in 
hostility to Spain. Already there are reports of let- 
ters from Manila urging those at Hongkong to take 
the field again. Spanish suppression of revolution is 
seldom permanent. 


.... The sympathy of the world goes out to Mr. 
Gladstone in his severe suffering and dangerous sick- 
ness. We fear that he returns to Hawarden, not to 
leave it again except for Westminster Abbey. We 
also greatly regret to hear that our valued corre- 
spondent, James Payn, is not expected to live, He 
isin his sixty-eighth year. 
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Mr. Moody’s Mission in New York. 


BY J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D.D. 

THAT God has set his seal of approval upon the min- 
istry of D. L. Moody none will dare deny. That men 
have delighted to honor him all will agree, that multi- 
tudes everywhere have been blessed by his labors of 
love eternity shall reveal; and now after all these years 
of experience he stands before the public witnessing a 
good confession, before God and men, and tens of thou- 
sands of people rise up to praise God that he was ever 
called to preach. 

‘‘What is the real secret of Moody’s power?’ This 
question has been asked ever since he became a promi- 
nent figure in the Christian world. The answer tothe 
question is easily given, and we need not have waited 
all this time. 

It is not his well-nigh perfect understanding of human 
nature, nor his free and apt use of illustration, nor his 
plain matter-of-fact way of speaking—all these have 
been suggested as the secrets of his power; 
but rather it is due to the fact that Mr. Moody un- 
questionably accepts the whole Bible as the Word of 
God. Hehas the most absolute confidence in the power 
of that Word to change men’s lives; he believes in 
prayer, and stated in the Grand Central Palace meet- 
ings that he ‘‘never believed more in the power of 
prayer than now.’”’ ‘‘Why,” he said, ‘‘I know that 
God answers prayer.” 

He has the most unquestioning faith in God, and it 
never occurs to him to imagine anything else than that 
God will keep his word with his children; all this has 
made him bold as a lion in his preaching, his praying 
and his work; and when you add tothe above the fact 
that his life is unreservedly surrendered to God, why 
should he not use him? 

One of the buildings at Mt. Hermon needed comple- 
tion. A letter was written by Mr. Moody, after much 
prayer, to a wealthy gentleman in the East soliciting 
his help. The letter was sent away after God’s bless- 
ing had been asked upon it. Whenit was received by 
the one to whom it was sent it was laid aside with no 
intention of granting the request; but something 
compelled the manto read it again, and even a third 
time it was read through, and by this reading a deter- 
mination was formed to send the check which meant 
the completion of the building. The gentleman said 
there was something about the letter he could not re- 
sist. It is this ‘‘something’’ which has made Mr. 
Moody such a blessing to mankind. 

He walks with God as trulyas did the Old Testament 
saints. He talks with God about the minutest details 
of his life. He makes no plans in which God’s will 
is not considered. He might have beenrich. He has 
chosen rather tolay up treasures in Heaven. 

He might have beena great leader of men, froma 
worldly standpoint. But all his talent, as all his time, 
he gaveto God, and what he gave God took and sealed 
as hisown. He is an absolutely unselfish man, and 
those who know him in his private life as well as in 
his public ministry, bear willing testimony to the fact 
that a gentler, kinder, more lovable man they have 
never known. 

The eight days’ mission in New York has been 
unique; it is unlike Mr. Moody’s former work, and the 
secular press is a unit in the testimony that better 
service has never been rendered by him in this great 
city. The work is unique— 

1. Because it has been a continuous meeting. From 
ten o’clock in the morning until eleven o’clock at night 
the singing of hymns, the word of prayer, the voice of 
the preacher, the sob of the penitent, and the cry of the 
new-born child of God have been heard. 

2. Because it has showntothe Christian world the 
esteem in which Mr. Moody is held by his fellow-Chris- 
tian workers. Men of international reputation as 
workers themselves, such as Dr. Francis E. Clark, Mr. 
Baer, Dr. Dixon, Dr. Wharton, and others, have 
counted it an honor and a privilege to do the bidding 
of this honored servant of God. 

For two or three years Mr. Moody has been speaking 
to the Church with a greatly burdened heart, and 
he spoke only with the most intense feeling of loy- 
alty and love; but in spite of this some friends felt that 
he was making a mistake, because he was called to be 
the special messenger of good news to the unsaved. 

That the Church has needed the warning cry of some 
faithful messenger, all will agree; if this be true, who 
could sound a better note of warning than this man of 
God? 

But in this special mission in New York, we have 
had the Moody of other days; he who stirred the hearts 
of thousands in the Hippodrome in New York, and led 
multitudes to Christ in the great meetings in Philadel- 
phia, has been speaking with marvelous power in the 
Grand Central Palace meetings; he has held thousands 
in breathless interest as he told the old, old story, which 
is ever new. 

One feels as he listens to him as if the preacher 
must have been apart in some place with God in special 
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preparation tor these days of blessing. There is a 
heavenly atmosphere in the great building. Is Mr. 
Moody preaching his old sermons? some one asks; 
most certainly he is not. 

He has many of the old themes, which are as closely 
associated with him as subjects could be linked to a 
man. He has told of Joseph of Arimathea and of the 
Savior seeking for the lost. He spoke of sowing and 
reaping, and talked daily on the subject of prayer; but 
while the themes were familiar God seems to have 
given this dear servant of his new visions of himself 
and new revelations of his will; and those who have 
heard him preach have declared that Mr. Moody has 
never been more inspiring or helpful to all classes of 
people. It is the writer’s opinion that Mr. Moody’s 
last days will be his best days. A kind of electric 
thrill ran through the audience whén one day he said: 
‘‘T never had greater confidence in the old Gospel than 
to-day.” 

What a rebuke to the sensational preacher whose 
themes savor of anything but the Gospel! What an 
unanswerable argument for the man who thinks the 
masses do not cafe to hear the old, old story of Jesus 
and his love! 

Mr. Moody believes in the atonement provided by 
the death of the Son of God; such a man God is not 
afraid to trust with his power. 

What the effect of the meetings will be one cannot 
now determine. It is known that hundreds of people 
from all the walks of life have been genuinely con- 
verted—lawyers, physicians, business men, society 
women, people known and unknown, respected and 
outcasts have confessed Christ. 

Itcannot but be true that thousands of Christians 
have been quickened. Ministers of the Gospel and 
members of the Church have been devout and devoted 
attendants upon all the services. 

The meetings have been an object-lesson to Chris- 
tian workers everywhere. The interest they have 
awakened throughout the Christian world is amazing. 
Requests for prayer have come from points as far west 
as San Francisco and as far east as London, England; 
and prayers forGod’s blessing upon the mission have 
ascended to God from thousands of cities the world over. 
But beyond all this the work is not to be without 
power, there is a growing desire to-day in the Church 
for a genuine revival of religion, and itis now the pro- 
found conviction of Mr. Moody and his fellow-workers, 
that we are on the eve of a great and wide-spread awa- 
kening in the Church. 

God seems to be giving special indications of his will- 
ingness to pour out his Spirit in great measure upon 
his people, and this New York meeting has increased 
the desire and been only another intimation of what 
God is ready to do for us. 

It is the prayer of multitudes that before Mr. Moody 
goes hence, God might use him as the leader, to mar- 
shall his hosts and move this great nation for Christ. 

There is no other explanation for the life of D. L. 
Moody than that given by Joseph Parker, in writing of 
Mr. Spurgeon in a recent review—‘‘ There was a man 
sent from God whose name was’’ D. L. Moody. And 
the writer has only to add that this highly honored, 
much-beloved servant of the Most High, has not been 
disobedient to the heavenly vision. His has been a 
yielded life, and one that God has been most willing to 
use. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Protestant Rejoinders to the Pope’s En- 
cyclical. 


BY PROF. HENRY E, JACOBS, 





CONSIDERABLE indignation has been aroused in Prot- 
estant circles in Germany by an Encyclical of Pope Leo 
XIII in honor of the three hundredth anniversary of 
the death of Peter Canisius, the distinguished Jesuit, 
which occurred December 21st, 1597. It has seemed 
to many to discredit entirely the opinion, entertained 
in some quarters, of the eminently liberal views of the 
present Pontiff. The words of Leo are: 


‘‘Whoever contemplates the condition of Germany at 

the outbreak of the Lutheran Rebellion will be ready to 
appreciate the great work accomplished by that man who 
was so eminently devoted to the Catholic faith, both in the 
Church and State. As immorality was increasing from 
day to day, error found an easy entrance among the peo- 
ple. But error itself matured the complete destruc- 
tion of morality. The result was the gradual apostasy of 
a great number from the Catholic faith. The pernicious 
poison spread in almost all the [German] provinces, and 
pervaded all classes of society, so that many were of the 
opinion that religion was coming to an end in the German 
Empire and that there was no remedy for this disease. All 
the higher interests of man would have been ruined if the 
help of God had not availed.”’ 
These words recalled the fact that, as Bishop of Peru- 
gia,Leo had spoken of Protestantism as ‘*a pestilence,” 
‘‘a pestilential heresy,’’ ‘*a stupid, fickle system, 
based on conceit and wickedness,”’ and the Reforma- 
tion asthe ‘‘maniac war stirred up against the Catho- 
lie Church.” ‘‘the mother of the destructive pest of 
socialism,” 
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Such utterances have called torth the following re- 
sponses: 

The Prussian General Synod, on motion of Superin- 
tendent Holzheuer, protests that 
“What the Pope calls ‘a pernicious poison’ is really the 
saving Gospel of the free grace of God in Christ Jesus, to 
which the Pope must again and again be admonished to 
yieid,”’ 
and concludes by declaring: 


““As to the connection which the Pope asserts to exist be- 
tween the Reformation and immorality, we appeal to the 
testimony of history. The Reformation, by its free preach- 
ing of the Word of God, has awakened the conscience, and 
has become the fruitful source of’ true culture and moral- 
ity for individuals, families and nations.” 

The Synod of Wurtemburg enters its ‘‘ protest 
against the slanders heaped upon Luther aad the Ref- 
ormation as an outrageous insult to Evangelical 
Christendom.” At the meeting of the Gustavus Adol- 
phus Society in Berlin, the President, the Rev. Dr. 
Pank, said: 

‘**We are, on principle, not of an aggressive spirit. In 
this attitude we will not be disturbed, even by those utter- 
ances of the Pope, which must necessarily offend all Evan- 
gelical Christians. We will not answer in the same spirit, 
but for the sake of interconfessional peace, which we have 
at heart, we must deeply regret such proclamations.”’ 


A similar characterization of these statements came 
from the President of the Upper Church Council, at 
Berlin, Dr. Barkhausen,a layman. He says: 


** We will not be disturbed if the fallible errorist across 
the Alps ex cathedra casts vile slanders against our dear 
Church, and particularly against the hero of the Reforma- 
tion, whose work was by no means ‘a poison,’ but the bi- 
ting salt, which exerted its wholesome influence far beyond 
the limits of the Evangelical Church.’ 


The General Assembly of the Evangelical League, at 
its meeting in Crefeld, in October last, termed the En- 
cyclical ‘‘ an affront to the Evangelical Confessions, a 
sneering perversion of historical truth, a passionate 
attack upon international peace.”’ 

An interesting incident in connection with this En- 
cyclical is told in Luthardt’s Allgemeine Lutherische 
Kirchen-Zeitung (No. 3, 1898): 

‘While the insult offered in the Papal Encyclical to the 
Protestant people and Princes of Germany was everywhere 
published and circulated without inhibition,a Wurzburg 
paper, the Neue Bayer’sche Landeszeitung, was fined 100 
marks because it had ventured to tell its readers that, im- 
mediately before the Reformation the very Court of Rome 
had been characterized by the greatest immorality. From 
the sentence the editor appealed, and proved that Roman 
Catholic and even Ultramontane writers had admitted this 
to be a fact. The attorney who defended the judge that 
passed the sentence took the position that historical facts 
might be stated in scholarly works, but that, in certain 
cases, they must not be published in the daily press, be- 
cause thereby great offense might be given the Catholic 
population. The sentence was reversed by the Court of 
Appeal.”’ 
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COMMANDER BALLINGTON Boorn, of the Volunteers 
of America, has appointed Col. J. G. Hallimond and 
Harper G. Smyth as Volunteerevangelists. Mr. Smyth 
is a soloist. 


...-Prof. Charles M. Mead has resigned the chair of 
Christian Theology in Hartford Theological Seminary, 
and will give himself, after the end of the winter term, 
to literary work. 


....The National Temperance Society, which has for 
a generation had its headquarters in Reade Street, this 
city, has removed to new quarters in West Eighteenth 

treet. It is designed by the managers to make this a 
temperance center in the heart of New York, and they 
will opena large reading-room and library in addition 
to their regular publication business. The rooms 
were dedicated on the evening of March 17th. 


..-.-The ninth annual National Convention of the 
Young People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church isto be held in Chicago, July 13th-2oth, 1898, 
under the auspices of the Young People’s Societies of 
the Universalist churches of Chicago and vicinity. 
The Convention will be held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Prairie Avenue and Thirtieth Street. It is expected 
the convention will be the largest ever held by the Uni- 
versalist young people. 


..-.An extraordinary instance of church debt rais- 
ing occurred in this city last Sunday, when Dr. j.-9. 
Wilson, pastor of St. Andrew’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church, succeeded in finishing the task of raising $105,- 
ooo for the debt of the church. The debt was an even 
$100,000,and Dr. Wilson had raised $90,000 of it by sub- 
scription previously. Cansidering the possibility that 
some of the subscriptions might not be good, he sug- 
gested that $15,000 instead of $10,000 be raised; and it 
was soon subscribed. Of the $90,000, over $60,000 was 
subscribed by eight persons. 


....According to the last quarterly statistical report 
of Mr. John W. Baer, Secretary of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor, there are now 52,717 societies 
in the world, with 3,163,020 members, The number of 
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societies inthe United States is as follows: Young Peo- 
ple’s 27,973, Junior, 11,946; Intermediate, 524; Mothers, 
70, Senior, 23. Active preparations are being made for 
the annual meeting in July, at Nashville, Tenn. 
Whether the meetings will be held on the Exposition 
grounds orinthe Tabernacle in the center of the city 
has not yet been fully decided. 


....By general consent the last convention of the 
Student Volunteer Movement was by far the greatest 
of the series. Bishop Leonard, of the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of Ohio, in an appreciative notice of it, says the 
convention was under good control, and that its lead- 
ers, among whom he specially mentions John R. Mott, 
Robert E. Speer, F. S. Brockman, J. R. Stevenson and 
Robert Paddock, did their work efficiently and thor- 
oughly, and, he adds: , 

‘‘They are cool-headed but large-hearted, and under 

their direction this heterogeneous mass from many sects 
will, as the years go on, be curbed and restrained from re- 
ligious excesses and guided into reasonable, deliberate and 
powerful work for Christ and souls.”’ 
He says the presence of missionaries contributed to the 
success of the convention, and he was interested to see 
the elders of all sorts and from every kind of denomi- 
nation, the veterans as it were, assembled to listen to 
their juniors and their successors. He thinks it was a 
truly remarkable missionary council. 


....We have already spoken of the organization of 
the Independent Polish Catholic Church in the United 
States, with Bishop Kozlowski at its head. The bishop 
was consecrated, it will be remembered, by Old Catho- 
lic bishops in Europe. The first Synod of the diocese 
of Chicago was held recently under the presidency of 
the bishop. A constitution was adopted, and plans for 
the work of the Church were discussed. The members 
of the Synod meeting in Chicago came from Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, Detroit, Philadelphia, Posen 
and Thorpe, Wis., and Ege, Ind. The majority of 
those who participated were laymen. The bishop was 
elected president of the Synod, a layman from Buffalo 
vice-president, a minister secretary, and a layman re- 
cording secretary. The sessions opened with high 
mass. According to the constitution of the synod the 
parish property is all to be held in the name of the par- 
ishioners instead of in that of the bishop of the diocese, 
as is the rule in the Roman Catholic Church. 

....The American Bible Society has received from 
its representative in Mexico a report which speaks of a 
slow and quiet movement toward the simpler and deep- 
er religion of the New Testament, tho the cases may be 
few where conviction is crowned with the courage to 
confess. Many of the poor people now, after hearing a 
chapter of the Bible read, will make any sacrifice to 
obtainacopy. If they have no money they offer a 
rosary, a crucifix, pictures of saints, the sandals off 
their feet, eggs, firewood—anything in their poor 
possession in exchange for a copy of ‘tthe book of 
God,’’ as they call it. The circulation in Mexico in 1897, 
was 23,338 Bibles, Testaments and portions of the 
Bible, twenty-two colporters being employed in place 
of thirty-seven the previous year, when the circulation 
was 2,000 copies more. The Mexican contributions 
from churches and individuals for Bible work has been 
more than in any previous year, and from many Amer- 
icans traveling over the country the emphatic expres- 
sion is heard that ‘‘ the Bible is the book for Mexico.” 


....The last General Convention of the Disciples of 
Christ selected the Rev. Knox P. Taylor, of Illinois, 
National Bible-School (Sunday-school) Superintendent, 
and an Advisory Board of practical Sunday-school men 
to co-operate with him in adopting and executing plans 
of work. The Bible-School Army of the Disciples is 
almost a million strong, and is reported to be growing 
at a rapid rate. Tho deeply interested in the local 
school, the Disciples are not compactly federated in 
this enterprise. Feeling, as they did, a need of union 
and co-operation, this board and superintendent were 
created. They have just held their first conference in 
St. Louis and, after discussing the aims and purposes 
of the national work, decided that the National Super- 
intendent’s work shall be: 1. To take general oversight 
of the National Bible-school field. 2. To compile accu- 
rate Bible-school statistics. 3. To assist at and report 
on State organizations. 4. To provide for representa- 
tion of the Disciples in all Bible-school or State mis- 
sionary conventions. 5. To devise means by which to 
elevate the standard of the Bible-school work. 6. To 
secure appropriation from the State or district boards 
for National Bible-school work. 7. To promote uni- 
formity in State and National Bible-school work by 
making known the best methods and most approved 
agencies in use. The name Bible School is taken in- 
stead of Sunday-school, in order to emphasize the pur- 
pose of the school (to study the Bible) rather than the 
day on which it meets. 


....The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
has just observed its bi-centenary in London. The 
work of this society, which was organized by members 
of the Church of England, has been world-wide. Its 
purpose has been the dissemination of pure and in- 
structive literature, altho ithas also_engaged in many 
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other kinds of work. Among the earliest enterprises 
of the society was mission workin India. It assistedin 
the support of the Danish Mission in Tranquebar, with 
which the famous missionary Schwartz was connected. 
On the report of Dr. Bray on the condition of American 
colonies to the effect that the population ‘‘ seemed to 
be abandoned to atheism and infidelity ’’ owing to ‘‘a 
total absence of ministers of the Church,” the society 
sent out missionary clergy and founded the mission of 
the American Plantations. In 1710 it took over the 
Danish mission at Tranquebarand shortly afterward be- 
gan a mission in Madras, and later in the century an 
important mission in southern India. These were 
finally handed over to its daughter, the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. The Society forthe Propa- 
gation of Christian Knowledge no longer supports mis- 
sionaries out of its funds, leaving this work to other 
organizations; but it uses its resources mainly for the 
education and equipment of those who are about to en- 
ter the mission fields, and builds churches, schools and | 
mission rooms in new countries. The society is also 
doing something in medical work. Last year it issued 
145,205 Bibles, 22,995 New Testaments, 324,426 Books 
of Common Prayer, 8,588,902 other books, nearly 
3,500,000 tracts, the total amounting to more than 12,- 
000,000. It is stated that in recent years the income of 
the society has become considerably diminished so that 
from all sources it receives only about $325,000. 


....The third meeting of the National Council of the 
Evangelical Free Churches of England was begun in 
Bristol on Tuesday morning, March 8th. The Council 
represents about 6,000,000 Nonconformists. It consists 
of about 800 delegates. Dr. Munro Gibson, the retir- 
ing president, preached the opening sermon, after 
which the new president, Dr. John Clifford, delivered 
his inaugural address, the subject being ‘‘ The Federa- 
tion of the Free Churches.”’ Dr. Clifford commended 
the federation asa movement tending to promote the 
unity of distinct denominations which nevertheless 
maintain their autonomy. With the organization of 
the Council the period of competitive warfare had 
ended and an inspiring and consecrated co-operation 
had begun. The Council was not only opposed to over- 
lapping, but was prepared to prevent it. The union 
had been effected without the surrender of distinctive 
ideas or the attainment of perfect sameness of theolog- 
ical beliefs. No attempt had been made to reach uni- 
formity in ritual or of worship, but union had come 
through an uprising sense of substantial agreement in 
aims and hopes, inspirit and service. Referring to the 
numbers represented by the movement, he said they 
were greater than many supposed. Taking the Free 
and Anglican Churches among English-speaking peo- 
ple throughout the world, he said that the Free 
Churches were five times as strong as the Anglican 


Churches. The total of Anglicancommunicants he put 
at 3.122.156; that of Methodists at 7,085,400; the Bap- 
tists number 4,608,402; Presbyterians, 3,770,077; Con- 
gregationalists, 1,161,273, making a total of 16,625,152 
communicants in the Free Churches against 3,122,156 in 
the Anglican. These figures were credited to the 
hand-book of the Free Churches, published by the Na- 
tional Council. Dr. Cnarles A. Berry, of Wolverhamp- 
ton, made a report of his visit to the United States in 
the interests of international arbitration and of the 
Council of the Free Churches. 





Missions. 


Christianity in Korea. 
BY HOMER B. HULBERT. 


THE progress of God’s Kingdom in the world is inde- 
pendent ofall political changes,and yet it would be folly 
tosay that the outward working of the Kingdom is not 
influenced by these changes. It more often happens 
that these changes are caused by the advance of the 
Church, but it seldom happens that the progress of 
Christ’s Kingdom is retarded by ‘‘the wrath of man.” [| 
will never forget a discussion that I heard years ago in 
Shanghai at a large missionary gathering. A _ well- 
known man was speaking of the work of the Nestorians 
in China and asserted that it wasa clear case of the 
stamping out of Christianity by heathenism. As he 
finished, the form of the venerable Dr. Faber was seen 
as he rose in his place among the audience and claimed 
the attention of the Moderator. He said that if the 
Nestorians were unsuccessful in China it was not 
Christianity that failed but Nestorianism. It wasthe 
men and not their religion. His words carried convic- 
tion to every mind in the audience. 

So in Korea or any other country, if the pure Gospel 
of Jesus Christ is preached there is no fear of its being 
extirpated. These are critical times in Korea. Two 
interesting facts stand out clearly. The first is the im- 
mense rapidity of the advance of Protestant Christian- 
ity here, and the second is the prospect of having the 
Greek Church established here as the State religion. 

In regard to the first of these points I hardly need 
repeat the factsthat have been so often published. 
Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, the cultured, unprejudiced, 
Christian traveler, asserts that the work in and about 


the city of Pyeng-yang,, «Korea, is. mos; nearly 
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pentecostal of any that it has been her privilege to see; 
and she has traveled in almost all heathen lands and has 
studied missions critically. This work is not confined 
to the north alone. As remarkable work is being done 
in Whang-hai Province, where whole towns have risen 
en masse, destroyed the heathen shrines andin their 
places built Christian chapels. In and about Seoul, too, 
the work is advancing with rapid strides, the most 
marked peculiarity of it being that the natives are 
building their own chapels, caring for their own poor, 
sending out native evangelists at their own expense, 
making considerable donations to such causes as Indian 
Famine Relief. Christianity will never get into a Ko- 
rean’s pocket till it has taken possession of his heart, 
and these determined efforts toward self-support are 
the best of signs. One town inthe country proposes to 
secure the services of a foreign missionary. They say 
they will give him a farm and will cultivate it for him, 
and so support him themselves. The rapid advance of 
Protestant Christianity in Korea to-day is, then, anas- 
sured fact. : 

The establishment of the Greek Church here is not 
yet accomplished, but strong intimations have been 
made in that direction, and the report is that orders 
have been given for it. We may besure that wherever 
Russia goes the Greek Church will be sure to follow. 
The overwhelming preponderance of Russian influence 
in the peninsula, makes it certain that at no distant 
date the Greek Church will have an establishment 
here. The question arises, what influence will it have 
upon the continued outward progress of our work ? 

The Korean people do not seem to me to have that 
reverence for ceremonial, for sacerdotal pageantry that 
forms so vital a part of the disposition and tempera- 
ment of the less enlightened Caucasian races. They 
are more rational and less sentimental. At the same 
time they are sensitive when their emotions are ration- 
ally touched. I know of no people who respond more 
readily to the ministrations of a genuine pastor, and 
I can imagine no people more apathetic than 
these would be in the presence of a ritual, 
however pompous, that was carried on in another 
tongue than their own. A genuine religion that 
changes the heart is the only one that will wean the 
Korean away from his ancestral Confucianism. No 
one can deny that habit, tradition, association are pow- 
erful agencies; and there is nothing but the Gospel 
that can break through these barriers. The Greek 
Church may come to Korea and may find acceptance 
with those whose interest it is to adopt it; but so faras 
the masses of the people are concerned, it can have lit- 
tle ia common with them. The important question is 
whether obstacles will be put in the way of Protestant 
Christianity. We do not believe they will; and for the 
following reasons: As Russia and France areat one, the 
introduction of the Greek Church will not conflict with 
the Latin Church, which is already on a strong footing 
here. It will hardly be possible for the Greek Church to 
discriminate against Protestantism in its opposition. 
In this case the Franco-Russian alliance works in the 
interests of peace. 

But in any case Protestantism has gained too firm a 
footing in the Korean heart to be eradicated, however 
severe be theopposition. It is not to be expected that 
in this day there could be a persecution that would in- 
volve Protestant Christians directly in physical difficul- 
ties. The most that could be expected would be ineli- 
gibility to fill official positions of any kind. This 
would be tar from an injury to the Church for official 
life is so corrupt in every way that it is one of the se- 
rious obstacles that we have to contend against. If a 
church-member accepts official position here he “takes 
his lifein his hands” ina spiritual sense. Ineligibility 
to office would be the removal of a great temptation, 
and a positive helptothe Church. At the same time 
it would confine our work still more to the lower stra- 
tum of society, for the ruling motive in the minds of 
most Koreans of the upper classes is the securing of a 
position under the Government. 

One significant result of the introduction of the Greek 
Church will be the suspension of the work of the 
Church of England. Altho politically the interests of 
Russia and England are not supposed to lie parallel 
with each other, yet there is a better understanding 
between the Greek and Anglican Churches than be- 
tween the Anglican and any other Continental sect. It 
has been stated that the Anglican and Greek Churches 
have adopted the policy of not occupying the same 
ground simultaneously. If the Russian influence con- 
tinues to increase in Korea and the Greek Church 
comes, it is stated that all Anglican mission work will 
cease, and its agents will be removed. As yet the An- 
glican Church here has confined its labors largely to 
medical and literary work, and in both these lines it 
has taken a very high stand. It would be unfortunate 
if Christian interests in Korea were to lose the services 
of these men. 

On the whole, we may reasonably expect that if the 
Greek Church is established in Korea for Koreans, it 
will attract a very different class of men from that in 
which the Protestant Church is securing its greatest 

triumphs. 
Szout, Korga. 
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Biblical Research. 


Aaron. 


IN a recent Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, Mr. Forbes suggests the possible, but by 
no means assured identity of Aaron and the ‘‘ Areos,”’ 
‘* Arisu,” or ‘‘ Aarsu” of the Harris Papyrus. 

According to this papyrus the nineteenth dynasty of 
the Pharaohs ‘‘came toan endin great disorder, an- 
archy and troubles ofallsorts.’’ Peace and order were 
at last re-established by the father of Rameses III, in 
whose reign this papyrus was written. Among the leaders 
ofthe rebellion spoken of in it, is onenamed ‘‘ Areos,”’ 
‘* Arisu,’’ or ‘* Aarsu,’’ a Syrian, or of the Semitic race, 
who became great and headed an emigration. Might 
not this be Aaron? From an Egyptian point of view, it 
would have been natural to consider him as the leader 
of the Israelites when they left Egypt. His entire life 
had been spent there, and his name was well known 
from his having shared all the troubles and oppressions 
of his people, and having taken a prominent part in 
their struggles after freedom. It was different with Moses 
who was not fully recognized even by the Israelites as 
their leader until after the rebellion of Dathan and 
Abiram. Brought up as the adopted son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter at the court of Rameses the Great, he lived 
for forty years among the Egyptians, being educated in 
their wisdom, and during this time never visited his 
own brethren. Then ‘‘it came into his heart” to go 
among his brethren,and the first day seeing one of them 
suffer wrong, he slew the Egyptian, and the second 
day, finding that it was known, he fled from the anger 
of Pharaoh, taking refuge in the land of Midian, 
where, on his first arrival, he was described as an 
‘‘Egyptian.’’ There he dwelt for forty years. At the 
end of that time God said to him: ‘‘Come, now, and I 
will send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring 
forth my people out of Egypt.’’ Three times Moses re- 
fused to go. At last God’s anger was kindled, and he 
said: ‘‘Is notAaronthe Levite thy brother? [I know 
that hecan speak well.’”” Moses is then told that Aaron 
is to be his spokesman unto the people. Reluctantly he 
obeys, God assuring him that ‘‘all the men are dead 
who sought his life.””, He must have been a forgotten 
man. Rameses II was dead, three short, troubled 
reigns had followed, and now the Pharaoh of the Exodus 
was on the throne. 

Aaron then goes to meet Moses in the ‘‘ mount of 
God,’’ and Moses tells him all the words of the Lord 
and all the signs he hadcommanded him. And together 
they return to Egypt and gather together the elders of 
Israel, and Aaron spake all the words which the Lord 
had spoken unto Moses, and did all the signs in the 
sight of the people; and they believed. The stay of 
Moses in Egypt at this period need not have extended 
over more than six weeks, and so short a stay ofa 
stranger could not have made such an impression as 
that his name should be mentioned in a public record 
written in the second reign ofa new dynasty. Besides 
he was not prominently before the Egyptians, except 
in visiting Pharaoh with Aaron as his spokesraan. 
When Moses and Aaron ask that Israel may be let go, 
and Pharaoh refuses, it is Aaron who is selected to 
perform the miracles of the rod becoming a serpent, 
the water of the river turning to blood, the frogs cov- 
ering the land, and the dust becoming lice. When it 
came time for the Israelites to prepare for the rapid 
exodus they were to make, Aaron would have much 
todo to get such a multitude ready. The Passover 
also had to be instituted. Only one well known among 
them could have persuaded them to do all that had to 
bedone. It seems as if it were only at the last, at the 
time of the tenth Plague, that Moses was recognized as 
great by the Egyptians. Hecame and passed before 
them for only a short time. But Aaron, the great 
speaker and leader among the Israelites for thirty or 
forty years, would make the more enduring mark on 
men’s minds. 





We find that Moses had manystrugglesto gothrough' 


before he was recognized, even bythe Israelites, as 
their leader. Before they had passed through the Red 
Sea they had begun to murmur against him. Six 
weeks after they left Egypt they were murmuring for 
the third time, and Moses again turned to Aaron as his 
spokesman. When Moses remained on Mount Sinai 
for forty days, it was natural for the people to come to 
Aaron, their old leader.: Finally, after the rebellion of 
Korah, Dathan and Abiram, and their destruction to- 
gether with their company, the rebellious spirit of the 
people seems to have been thoroughly broken, and 
Moses is at last acknowledged as their leader. 

Therefore, all this goes to show that Aaron, having 
spent his whole life in Egypt, a chief and leader and 
prophet of such a powerful body of people, and having 
been the spokesman of Moses throughout the six weeks 
of the Plagues, and his name being well known among 
both the Israelites and the Egyptians, may have been 
the Semitic leader of rebellion and emigration men- 
tioned as ‘‘ Areas,” *‘ Arisu,’”’ ot '‘ Aarsu,” in the Har- 
tis Papyrus. 
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Literature. 


Wordsworth’s Early Life.* 


WirH an art distinctly French, M. Emile Legouis 
has given this study of Wordsworth’s early life a liter- 
ary interest of unusual evenness and power from the 
opening lines to the end of the book. Moreover, 
the translation seems to be excellent; at least it flows 
very smoothly and conveys a decided smack of 
French style. Mr. Leslie’s Stephen’s prefatory note 
is of little value beyond what his name can lend to 
the book’sauthority; but the author’s ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion’’ is a delightful essay in the sort of compara- 
tive biography which is done better, perhaps, by the 
French than by any other writers. 

The plan of M. Legouis’s work embodies a study of 
Wordsworth’s boyhood, youth and early manhood, 
up to his twenty-eighth year, chiefly through his early 
poems, ‘‘The Prelude’’ in particular. It is like 
watching the growth of a bud and the opening of a 
flower. Beginning at Cockermouth, where the poet 
was born, we follow the child to his eighth year, 
when he was sent to Hawkshead to school, a hum- 
drum, pleasant place ever afterward fascinating to 
him. From Hawkshead he went to Cambridge in 
1787, when he was in his eighteenth year, and in 1790 
he set out for France to spend his last vacation. M. 
Legouis gives fine sketches of all the vacation ram- 
bles which seem to have influenced Wordsworth’s 
imagination and fixed his habit of studying minutely 
the phases of nature. 
‘« The Prelude’’ most often, serve as illustrations and 
texts from which a singularly engaging biographical 
criticism is built up and iliuminated. 

So long as M. Legouis is merely biographical in 
his work we follow him with intense pleasure; for he 
has a fine sleight at projecting his subject; but when 
he busies himself analyzing Wordsworth’s genius we 
soon tire of him. Pure appreciation is of little value 
in a criticism of Wordsworth’s early poems; they are 
so simple in both purpose and expression that noth- 
ing is left for the critic to say by way of explanation 
or illumination. Wordsworth’s habits and ways 
however, were picturesque to a degree, albeit as sim- 
ple as his verse. He was a poet after the style of 
White, of Selborne, curiously content with the 
rounds of the fields and woods, drawing lively enjoy - 
ment from hillside and dale, air, water and sky. M. 
Legouis brings us a strong and lifelike picture of the 
young man as he grows into a poet. 

We may say at this point, nevertheless, that in one 
particular, M. Legouis’s critical study is, so far as we 
know, unique. As a Frenchman, M. Legouis had 
the advantage of reading Wordsworth in the light of 
French literature, and was well equipped for the task 
of tracing the influence of French thought and 
French poetry in the formation of his opinions and 
style. When Wordsworth went to France the Revo- 
ution was brewing, and he caught its better spirit and 
meaning with the swift and eager apprehension of 
youth. M. Legouis makes the most of the materials 
that he has been able to gather bearing upcn this part 
of Wordsworth’s young manhood; and his sketch of 
the poet’s capture by the spirit of republicanism, and 
of his unpopular attitude during the war between Eng- 
land and France is admirable, fortified as it is by 
copious extracts from ‘‘The Prelude’’ and from 
Wordsworth's prose works. 

It is probable that a considerable modification of 
the extravagant praise awarded to Wordsworth’s 
poetry by critics about the middle gf the present 
century will soon be accepted. Tennyson and 
Browning have served to enlighten us, and poets 
like Rossetti and Swinburne have relit the old 
torches of the Greek Muse. Wordsworth’s poetry 
needs winnowing, needs to have the open truth said 
about it. A large part of it is genuine poetry; a 
larger part of it is not genuine poetry. Asa writer 
of blank verse Wordsworth had no such art as Ten- 
nyson shows in the ‘‘ Idyls of the King’’; nor had he 
in lyrical expression that splendor of phrase which 
will forever be known as Tennysonian. M. Legouis, 
while he adroitly avoids comparison, would make the 
impression that such poems as ‘‘ The Prelude’’ are 
of high artistic value. Their autobiographic impor- 
tance may be admitted without going to the extreme 
suggested. As a contemplative, pastoral, or if you 
will, philosophical poet Wordsworth ranks as our 
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one English master; but it seems to us a great mis- 
take to assume that contemplative, pastoral or phil- 
osophical poetry is the greatest poetry. Its range 
and effect are far short of what we demand of dra- 
matic and vigorously lyrical verse. Keats really 
sounded the higher strain and Tennyson tvok it up, 
the strain which while preserving true simplicity re- 
tains also the glamour of true art. Wordsworth’s 
place among English poets is midway between Ten- 
nyson and Pope. Asa poet he is at best of the sec- 
ond rank, nor can his greatness be compared to that 
of Keats as artist. We can afford to speak thus 
somewhat positively in view of the misleading criti- 
cism of recent years. 

M. Legouis seizes upon all that the great contem- 
poraries of Wordsworth had to say in praise of his 
poetry. Coleridge, especially, is quoted with a flour- 
ish to sustain the extremest appreciation of the 
Wordsworthian realism, which so often offered ele- 
gant rhymed prose as poetry. This appreciation, 
however, is not the main object or chief accomplish- 
ment of M. Legouis’s work. Taking ‘‘The Prelude ’’ 
as his guide, our author proceeds to show how 
Wordsworth’s nature grew, how his love of freedom 
and the ‘‘rights of man’”’ flared up with the French 
Revolution, and how the great change came which 
made of him the ‘‘ Lost Leader” so vigorously por- 
trayed by Browning. The study closes at the point 
where Wordsworth, twenty-eight years old, stands 
upon the threshold of his long life of song, by which 
he .made for himself a unique and _ exalted place 
among the great English poets, a place attained not 
by remarkable originality of thought or of art, but 
by the simple expression of a rich and sweet under- 
standing of Nature contemplatively considered. 

The part of this book, however, which we have 
found most interesting is the presentation of Words- 
worth’s youth, his country rambles, his struggles 
with the ‘‘ practical’’ demands made upon him by a 
limited fortune and the importunities of his family, 
his lagging yet steady progress toward the literary 
life, and his gradual development into a poet. He 
was not a young god like Keats, a young devil like 
Shelley; he did not leap full grown into the mighty 
choir of masters before his beard was out of the 
downy stage; his growth was slow and somewhat 
self-conscious. He felt his way from plane to plane 
of progress, not with the supreme audacity of the 
greatest genius, but rather with an adaptable and 
spacious capacity which, in compassing too much, 
often failed for want of that fusing and compressing 
power, the unmistakable and unerring fire of the 
Muses. But after he found his liberty his strength 
became the motor of a vast and sweet serenity that 
rarely showed a ripple of strong passion in its even 
flow. 

Students of Wordsworth will be glad to have this 
book, not especially as an aid to the understanding 
of Wordsworth’s poetry, but as a very helpful side- 
light upon his early life and as a vivid and graphic in- 
terpretation of the man through an intrepretation of 
his poem. Wedare say that ‘‘ The Prelude ”’ is here 
studied with a minuteness and with a certainty rarely 
equaled by any similar work. And it was well worth 
doing in view of its biographical bearing. The ac- 
count that M. Legouis gives of Wordsworth’s en- 
thusiastic admiration of Michel (afterward General) 
Beaupuy, and of the influence this fascination had 
upon Wordsworth’s poetry is fresh and valuable. 

The pen-portrait of the poet at twenty-eight, given 
at the close of the volume, is one of the most stri- 
king that we are able to recall. Wordsworth was 
doubtless as far,from being handsome as man ever 
strays. His face was long and bony, with a high 
Roman nose, deep temples, a receding forehead, and 
somewhat underhung chin, wrinkled jaws, and a 
cold, firm mouth. His shoulders were narrow and 
sloping, his chest undeveloped, his Jegs bony and ill- 
shapen, and his arms awkwardly hung, like those: of 
a country bumpkin overstrained by labor. M. Le- 
gouis sets him before us by a sort of composite 
sketch, made up of what his contemporaries wrote of 
him: 

‘* Poor, and as yet bound by neither tie nor expecta- 
tion to the powerful and the fortunate, he had broken 
with family, with every calling in life, with all political 
parties and réligious creeds. No road to fame and 
happiness remained open to him but that of poetry.” 


John Stuart Mill was in a large degree right when 
he said that Wordsworth was ‘‘ the poet of unpoetical 
natures.’’ He was that pre-eminently, and is that 
now; butheismore. He is the poet of serenely con- 

templative and reflective natures; but his appeal to 
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the most powerful human passions is scarcely con- 
siderable, and he rarely emits a flash that is a burn- 
ing flame. Up to the time when M. Legouis leaves 
him he had written nothing to warrant the prediction 
that he would have a powerful influence upon an age 
of English poetry. When the great moral change 
came which bore him to his fit field and gave him his 
mature nove, he began a career scarcely paralleled in 
the history of literature. John Stuart Mill thus sums 
up the effect produced upon him ata very critical 
period of his life by reading Wordsworth’s poems: 

‘In them I seemed to draw from a source of inward 

joy, of sympathetic and imaginative pleasure, which 
could be shared in by all human beings; which had no 
connection with struggle or imperfection, but would be 
made richer by every improvement in the physical or 
social condition of mankind. From them I seemed to 
learn what would be the perennial sources of happi- 
ness, when all the greater evils of life shall have been 
removed. And I felt myself at once better and hap- 
pier as I came under their influence. The re- 
sult was that I gradually, but completely, emerged 
from my habitual depression, and was never again sub- 
ject to it.”’ 
As a medicine, then, Wordsworth’s poetry may be 
recommended forthe cure of melancholy. The poet’s 
sweet optimism is certainly wholesome and good for 
the mind; but his truest poetry has in it the unmis- 
takable shock of that surprise which, in so much 
greater force, is felt on the first reading of Keats’s 
and Tennyson’s greatest lyrics. 

A reading of M. Legouis’s book will be found well 
worth while, even by those who have made a pro- 
found study of Wordsworth. It is the result of en- 
lightened labor by a man thoroughly equipped, who 
has wrought for the love of his subject. Many facts 
and incidents are presented for the first time or are 
given a new connection with Wordsword’s life. In 
a short appendix M. Legouis gives some curious par- 
allels, showing a close resemblance between some of 
Wordsworth’s poems and passages, from the writings 
of Ramond de Carbonniéres. 





A PALESTINIAN SYRIAC LECTIONARY, Containing Lessons 
from the Pentateuch, Job, Proverbs, Prophets, Acts 
and Epistles. Edited by Agnes Smith Lewis, with 
Critical Notes by Prof. Eberhard Nestle and Glossary 
by Margaret D. Gibson. (Studia Sinaitica, No. V1. 
London: C. T. Clay & Sons. Price, 12s., 6d., net.) 

This is the sixth number of the series of Sinaitic 
studies projected by Mrs. Lewis and her sister Mrs. 
Gibson, and it is more valuable than any of the prece- 
ding numbers intheseries. The learned world is be- 
coming deeper and deeper in debt to the enthusiasm 
and scholarship of the twin sisters of Cambridge. In 
our judgment such a volume as lies before us is the 
truest answer tothe ‘‘blind hysterics” of the modern 
undergraduate, who clamors for the expulsion of 
women from Oxford and Cambridge, and the best 
affirmation that could be made of the principle that 
when the women invaded the sacred regions of univer- 
sity learning, they came as permanent denizens of the 
country that they occupied. 

The volume before us contains the weightiest con- 
tribution that has ever been made to the knowledge of 
that peculiar Syriac dialect which passes inthe appara- 
tus of the New Testament criticism under the name of 
Jerusalem Syriac, but more recently has attracted to 
itself the name of Palestinian Syriac or Aramaic. It 
was natural that Orientalists and biblical critics should 
have been attracted to this curious dialect, for on the 
one hand it was felt by many scholars that we had in 
it the truest survival of the popular speech of Palestine 
in our Lord's time; and, on the other hand, the text of 
the Gospel lectionary, which was fora long time the 
only known document written in the Palestinian script 
and dialect, was found to be often in singular accord 
with some of the oldest witnesses of the text of the New 
Testament; and even if it were nothing more than a 
translation of a Greek lectionary, it was extremely 
probable that the retranslation of biblical passages 
which it furnished would reproduce many of the terms 
and expressions of the primitive Aramaic in which the 
Lord and his Apostles spoke and taught. 

It was unfortunate for the study of this first pub- 
lished Palestinian document, that it stood for along 
time as the only known manuscript in Jerusalem 
Syriac, and that it was allowed to lie for more thana 
hundred years in the Vatican: Library before it was 
published; for, just as the Arabic version of Tatian’s 
Diatessaron was cataloged and forgotten, until the Ju- 
bilee of the Pope furnished the occasion for Ciasca’s 
edition, so the Palestine or Jerusalem Syriac of the 
Gospels had to wait until the year 1861, before it found 
an editor in Count Mineschalci Erizzo. 

How slight was, until recent times, our knowledge 
both of the textual history of the Palestinian version, 
and of its critical and philological value, may be seen 

from the cautious and tentative manner in which Dr. 
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Hort spoke on the subject in his ‘‘ Introduction to the 
New Testament ’’; he tells us (p. 85) in discussing the 
Syriac versions of the New Testament, that 


‘‘a third version, written in a peculiar dialect, is found al- 
most exclusively in Gospel lesson-books, and is commonly 
called the Jerusalem Syriac. The text is of ancient char- 
acter, but there is no other evidence to show whenthe ver- 
sion was made. Besides one almost complete lesson-book 
known for some time, a few considerable fragments have 
lately come to light. They include a few verses of the 
Acts. Various signs render it likely that both these ver- 
sions [the Harklean and the Jerusalem] were in some sense 
founded on one or other of the two forms of the Peshito. 
But the whole subject awaits fuller investigation.” 

Dr. Hort had at his disposal only the editio princeps 
of the Jerusalem lectionary, and some fragments pub- 
lished by Laud in his Amecdota Syriaca. He did not 
know of any portion of the Pauline Epistles as extant 
in the Palestinian dialect. He certainly never sus- 
pected that large parts of the Old Testament would be 
recovered from the same quarter, that two more Gos- 
pel lectionaries would be found upon Mount Sinai, and 
that important liturgical and patristic matter would also 
appear in the same peculiar dialect. The greater part 
of these discoveries is due to Mrs. Lewis. It is she 
who found in Egypt the manuscript lectionary which 
has just been published, of which she became the for- 
tunate purchaser; and it is she who has almost com- 
pleted a new edition of the Jerusalem lectionary based 
upon the original Vatican manuscript, and the two new 
ones from Mt. Sinai. For most people this would be 
about enough work for an ordinary lifetime. Dr. 
Hort’s statement as to the need of fuller investigation 
was a piece of characteristic caution which has been 
justified by recent discoveries. We do not, however, 
have to say to-day that the dialect is found ‘‘ almost ex- 
clusively in Gospel lesson-books”’; nor are we so confi- 
dent thatthe text is based upon either the Syriac Vul- 
gate or upon the Old Syriac. 

With regard to the textual affinities of the Jerusalem 
text, Dr. Hort expressed himself as follows (p. 157): 


“The Jerusalem Syriac Lectionary has an entirely dif- 
ferent text [from the Harklean Syriac], probably not alto- 
gether unaffected by the Syriac Vulgate, but more closely 
related to the old Syriac. Mixture with one or more Greek 
texts containing elements of every great type, but especially 
the more ancient, has, however, given the whole a stri- 
kingly composite character. Variations occur to a certain 
extent, between repetitions of the same passage in different 
parts of the lectionary, and also between the several 
manuscripts in the few places where the new fragments 
contain the same portions with each other or with the 
principal manuscript. These differences are probably 
caused by mixture with late Greek manuscripts; which is 
indeed likely to have affected this Syriac text in all the 
extant copies; but for the most part the same peculiar text 
presents itself throughout.”’ 


It will be seen from this passage that Dr.Hort was much 
perplexed over the origin of the Palestinian text; on one 
hand it had readings which he considered to be very 
late; on the other it had (especially in the famous Con- 
flate readings) a singular affinity with the Vatican and 
Sinaiticcodices. While he does not offer any solution 
of this peculiar textual complexity in the passage just 
quoted, but contents himself with the statement that it 
is ‘‘ peculiar,’”’ in his notes on Mark 16: g-20, he makes - 
the further suggestion that the lectionary is the one in 
use among the Syriac-speaking Melkites of Palestine 
and that it is descended directly from the lection sys- 
tem of Antioch. His words are (‘‘ Notes on Select 
Reading,”’ p. 42): 

‘‘ The local use of Antioch and probably of northwest- 
ern Syria became first the local use of the imperial city 
and then grew into the universal use of the Greek Church 
and Empire . . . and alsoof those members of the same 
(Melkite) communion whose language was Syriac, inclu- 
ding the Melkites of Palestine to whom we owe the ‘ Jeru- 
salem Syriac’ lectionaries.” 


We suppose this to mean that Dr. Hort had come to the 
conclusion that the Jerusalem Syriac was a version of 
a lectionary and not a translation of a tetravangelion, 
and the evidence which is furnished by recent discov- 
eries appears to confirm Dr. Hort’s suspicions. As Dr. 
Nestle points out in his Introductory Notes to Mrs. 
Lewis’s new book, the new lectionary clearly proves 
that the biblical portions were not taken from an ear- 
lier complete translation of the Bible, but that each 
single lesson was translated ad hoc from a Greek lec- 
tionary. 

If this be correct, as it certainly seems to be, we are 
able to dismiss the evidence of the Palestine Syriac 
from the ranks of the dona fide Syriac versions, except 
only in such cases where it has undergone contamina- 
tion from such versions. And we must look for its 
parentage among the unknown and uncollated mass 
of Greek lectionaries. It can hardly be the case that 
all Eastern lectionaries of the type in question have 
disappeared; the more likely case is that here, as in so 
many other cases, the New Testament students have 
neglected a part of the evidence which is accessible to 
them, and have suffered in consequence. It is hardly 
likely that all the Antioch-Constantinople lectionaries 
of the period and type referred”to by Dr. Hort have 
disappeared. Nor is it so certain that the lost lectionary 
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belongs to the Northern usage. It may be sought for 
also among manuscript current in Egypt. 
For it is clear from Mr. Margoliouth’s recently pub- 
lished Liturgy of the Nile that documents of a religious 
“character written in Palestine Syriac, were composed 
in Egypt,and the Liturgy in question employs the 
‘« Jerusalem Lectionary.’’ And it has further pointed 
out that Mrs. Lewis’s new lectionary, which was cer- 
tainly found in Cairo (tho that does not of itself prove 
much), has a lesson which appears to be marked as for 
‘*the consecration of the waters of the inundation”’; 
which is also one of the lessons in Mr. Margoliouth’s 
Liturgy of the Nile. We refer our readers to Mrs. 
Lewis’s introductory remarks on this curious coinci- 
dence. If it should prove that her new lectionary was 
written in Egypt, as well as Mr. Margoliouth’s docu- 
ment, then it will go hard with the theory of an Anti- 
och-Constantinople origtn for the Vatican and Sinaitic 
lectionaries of the Palestine Gospels. So much ap- 
pears to be clear: that (1) Palestinian Syriac documents 
are, in the main, translations of Greek documents; (2) 
the Palestine Gospels do not constitute a separate 
Syriac version, in the widest sense of the word; they 
are a disguised Greek lectionary; (3) they may turn out 
to be, not Palestinian, but Egyptian. The subject, as 
Dr. Hort would say, demands a fuller investigation. 


THE FINANCES OF NEw YorK City. Sy Edward 
Dana Durand. (Macmillan Co. 1898.) 

At theclose of the year 1896, Mr. Durand informs 
us, the net indebtedness of the City of New York was 
more than double that of the city of Brooklyn, and 
much greater than that of any other American city. 
The present city of New York is charged with a debt five 
times that of Boston, the city next most heavily in- 
debted; one-fourth that of all American cities combined; 
and more than three-fourths of the total debt of all our 
States. Every child born inthe new city is endowed 
by its former rulers with a legacy of about sixty dol- 
lars of debt, and every family, therefore, on the aver- 
age, isliable for some $300 of municipal indebtedness, 
It would hardly bean exaggeration to say that the inter- 
est charge for this indebtedness amounts for the ordina- 
ry family to one-twelfth of the annual rent payment. 

In addition to this charge for past expenditure, every 
inhabitant of the present city will be called on to con- 
tribute inthe shape of taxes an annual payment of 
from $20 to $25, the precise average not being deter- 
minable, or at the rate of from $100 to $150 per family. 
The increased expenses of the new municipality will 
probably increase this charge, which is in addition to 
the cost of the State and Federal Governments. These 
figures are of portentous magnitude. They indicate 
that the expenses of living in the city of New York 
must be far in excess of those generally prevailing, 
and suggest the inquiry whether they are not absolute- 
ly as well as relatively excessive. It is true that near- 
ly half of the present net indebtedness may be attributed 
to the open robbery that took place under Boss Tweed; 
but secret robbery is, perhaps. more dangerous than 
that which is open and defiant. The multiplication of 
offices, the payment of excessive salaries and wages, 
the wasteful management of municipal enterprises, ac- 
complish the same results as those aimed at by Tweed, 
and accomplish them under the forms and with the pro- 
tection of the law. A study of the finances of New York 
City is thus obviously a matter of very great impor- 
tance, and the present moment is peculiarly opportune 
for the appearance of Mr. Durand’s book. It should be 
noted, however, that his examination is for the most 
part limited to the finances of the city before the recent 
annexations. 

Altho few subjects are more technical than that of 
finance, Mr. Durand deserves much praise for the lu- 
cidity of his presentation of an extremely complicated 
situation. He narrates briefly, but at sufficient length, 
the simple financial annals of the early city; but the 
bulk of his work is devoted to the history of the last 
thirty or forty years. It was between 1840 and 1850 
that the city began to be recognized by the politicians 
as arich field of plunder, and we may best character- 
ize its subsequent history as an incessant contest be- 
tween politicians bent on exploiting it for their own 
purposes, and reformers determined to foil their ruin- 
ous designs. It ishardly necessary to say that the de- 
structive forces have been incessantly active, while 
those of reform have been spasmodic. As a result the 
financial constitution of the city isa strange medley. 
It is constructed on no scientific principle, but is the 
product of successive impulses of reform. The plun- 
derers have been headed off by various devices in the 
shape of laws and commissions; and when they have 
learned how to evade the laws and capture the commis- 
sions, new laws have been passed and new commissions 
created. Mr. Durand gives some reasons for consid- 
ering that the crude methods of robbery practiced in 
the days of Boss Tweed are no longer possible. No 


doubt, the financial machinery of the city is, or was re- 
cently, in comparatively efficient altho unscientific, 
shape; but whether the public receives a better return 
for its increased financial burdens is another question. 
It is impossible to summarizeso great a mass of tech- 
nical details as Mr, Durand presents, and we shall 
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confine our attention to one ortwo subjects. Taking the 
fifty years from 1840 to 1890 as covering atypical period 
in the development of the city, we note the following 
changes: The population of the city in 1840 was about 
312,000; in 1890 it was about 1,500,000. Its valuation 
rose at a somewhat higher rate than its population. Its 
population increased fivefold, its wealth nearly sixfold. 
But its budget expenditure, less debt payments, rose 
from $1,455,000 to about $30,000,000, or twenty-fold. 
The Common Council cost less than $9,000 in 1840; in 
1890 it cost over $80,000; the Mayor’s office cost then 
$4,750, now over $26,000; the law department rose from 
$4,800 to $188,000; the judiciary from $55,000 to $1,456,- 
000; the finance department from $8,000 to $287,000. 
Contrary to common impression the cost of street- 
cleaning has not increased so rapidly as most other ex- 
penses, while that of lighting has increased only in pro- 
portion to wealth. In 1840 elections cost $8,000; in 
1890 they cest $500,000. The cost of police rose 
from $271,000 to $4,587,000; asylums from $7,000 to 
$1,154,000; the firemen from $77,000 to $2,123,000. The 
nearly $5,000,000 spent in 1890 by the Board of Health 
and that of Education correspond to but $100,000 in 
1840. From 1890 to 1897 the total appropriations rose 
from $35,000,000 to nearly $50,000,000, the valuation of 
property being increased about $400,000,000; altho the 
actual wealth of the city could not have increased much 
during most of that period. What these figures will be 
under out new government we do not venture to imag- 
ine. Mr. Durand puts the budget at about $80,000,000. 

As to the acquisition of dock property by the city, 
Mr. Durand possibly shares a common misapprehen- 
sion. The question issimply one of management. On 
acquiring this property the city loses its revenue from 
the taxes formerly laid on it, so thatanestimated rental 
of over five per cent. may be really less than three per 
cent. If the city manages the property in a more busi- 
nesslike way than private owners, the investment is a 
profitable one for the community; otherwise the com- 
munity would be financially better off without the mu- 
nicipal ownership. Itis not improbable that the busi- 
ness ability of the men who establish and direct the 
great lines of ocean steamers is above that of our dock 
commissioners, and they would, perhaps, make a bet- 
ter showing than the latter, if they had the opportunity 
to construct their ownterminals. We may add that the 
recent construction of substantial stone piers by the 
Dock Department, to which Mr. Durand refers, is an 
improvement which had escaped our attention. But 
on the whole his book is highly meritorious, and we 
trust that he may bring it down to a later date after the 
enlarged city has fairly started on its career. 


THE STORY OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
nell, (The Century Co. $3.00.) 
The readers of this bright, entertaining and richly 
illustrated volume will not regret the three hundred 
and thirty-four pages which the author found necessary 
to complete it, especially as the Story begins with the 
young Princess’s hereditary antecedents and childhood 
in the Austrian Court and under the tutelage of her 
mother, Maria Theresa. The story as told by Miss 
Bicknell contains little which can be called distinctly 
new, but the elements of the story.are puttogether ina 
fresh, attractive and vital way, with the ingenuity of 
one who understands the literary art of biography. 
From the time the young Queen first entered her French 
home as a light-hearted, gay and superficial girl to the 
tragic end of her life, which came not so many years 
later, Miss Bicknell has evidently intended to tell her 
story without prejudice, altho perhaps as a woman she 
has looked on some of the unfortunate Queen’s short- 
comings with less severity than her masculine biogra- 
phers. The incidental history is full and rich. Noth- 
ing seems to be omitted. Of course the inevitable 
story of the diamond necklace comes in for all it is 
worth. The copious and really excellent portrait illus- 
tration of the volume entitles it to be called a Royal 
Family album. 


By Anna L. Bick- 


A New ASTRONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. Sy David P, 
Todd, Professor of Astronomy and Director of the 
Observatory, Amherst College. (American Book Com- 
pany.) 

This fascinating manual is an example of the prog- 
ress inastronomy and of the revolution in pedagogy. 
Astronomy as taught init is a new science, and the 
method of teaching is radically different from that in 
the schools of the last generation. Method and princi- 
ple are everywhere put forward. The geometrical con- 
cept of the whole in the correlation of one part of the 
celestial sphere with another and the use of instruments 
is emphasized. The chapters follow each other ina 
natural order, and lead up tothe relations of all the 
heavenly bodies in the stellar universe. The manual 
is intended for beginners in astronomy, who are, how- 
ever, welladvanced in the high school grades, It is 
splendidly and usefully illustrated with drawings and 
diagrams, and contains a chapter on astronomy and nav- 
igation which in this age of universal traveling should 
be interesting and useful. It is executed in a thorough- 
ly scientific manner, both as to method and detail, but 
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with vigor and inspiration. We do not wonder that it 
has already reached a second edition of 5,000 copies. 


ELEMENTS OF LITERARY CriTIcIsM. Sy Charles F. 
Johnson. (Harper & Brothers. 80 cents.) 

This is in no sense a manual of rhetoric, nor is it in- 
tended to be. It is a wide sweep over the field which 
is intended to take up the great points involved in liter- 
ary criticism and on which an author’s standing must 
depend. Professor Johnson does his work in a massive 
rather than a minute way, which is intended to im- 
press large principles rather than technical details. He 
makes seven such leading points and devotes a chapter 
to each; the power of bringing a literary production 
intoa unity; of realizing a character; of bringing his 
work into relation with life and reality, the author’s 
philosophy; of expressing himself in musical words; of 
phrasing; of description; of intense feeling or dynamic 
force. The book is rich in suggestions and inspira- 
tions. It will not serve as a substitute for a manual of 
technical criticism, but it will serve a most excellent 
purpose in the vitalizing of technic. 


Hawall’s Story. By HAwWAII’s QUEEN LILIVOKA‘ANI. 
Illustrated. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $2.00.) 

This is one of the most pitiful stories that was ever 
set down by a weak sufferer in protest against the 
aggression of the stronger. We cannot go over the 
question of Hawaiian annexation in the discussion of 
this book. The deposed and fugitive Queen has the 
right to plead her own case and tell her own story, and 
shedoes sointhis volume with all the pathetic, appeal- 
ing and sympathetic conditions in her favor. Her 
story reports great wrongs, insults and abuses, and 
yet it is told by this discrowned Princess with all the 
gentleness ofherrace. The history is recited from the 
beginning, and of course as the fugitive Queen herself 
seesit. The book is her appeal to the enlightened sen- 
timent and justice of the Christian world. The volume 
is handsomely gotten up, and illustrated with a full 
series of heliotype prints of places, persons and scenes 
connected with the history. 


MEMORIAL OF THE REV. NATHANIEL G. CLARK, D.D., 
LL.D., for Twenty-nine 
tary of the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions. (The Pilgrim Press, Boston. $1.50.) 

These papers were prepared, we understand, for 
private distribution among friends and fellow-workers. 

They are certainly inadequate as a full and fair repre- 

sentation of Dr. Clark’s life and work. They consist 

of only the briefest sketches of his early and official 
life, of his resignation, year of retirement, last days, 
the memorial services at his death, and a collection of 
obituary notices and appreciative letters called out by 
his death. These are followed by aselection of Papers 
written and read by him at the annual meetings of 
the American Board., They contain no report of the 
great, powerful and influential speech made by him at 

Des Moines. The Memoir is printed without index, 

table or note of contents. 


Years Corresponding Secre- 


THE BirRTH AND BoyuHoop OF JEsUs. By George F. Pen- 
tecost, D.D. (American Tract Society. ' $1.75.) 

Dr. Pentecost’s sermons have the merit of simplicity, 
directness and downright honesty. He makes no at- 
tempt to solve the problems of theology. He is not very 
much addicted to preaching sermons forthe times. If 
he is a victim of any deep anxiety as to the harmony 
between science and revelation, he manages to make no 
sign intimating itin the pulpit. Yet he preaches sermons 
which fortify faith and hope, stimulate love,and lead 
his hearers to more Christian lives. The Tract Socie- 
ty have incorporated twenty of them in an unusually 
well-made and well-printed volume. They deserve it. 


AN INTRODUCTION. TO AMERICAN LITERATURE. Sy 
Henry S. Pancoast. (Henry Holt&Co. $1.00.) Avery 
good, readable and useful sketch of the vital movements 
and development of American literature; tho a manual 
which omits the names of Mrs. Stoddard and Maurice 
Thompson, John G. Holland, Bliss Carman, C. G. D. 
Roberts and Emily Dickinson from its index must be a 
very condensed affair indeed; and an author who tells 
us Timothy Dwight was the first President of Yale Col- 
lege (p. 103) may need some looking after on the score 
of critical accuracy. We note that Sidney Lanier and 
Poe come to their due in this manual, and that, while 
the New Englanders have little to complain of, they 
may object to having Mr. Bryant torn away from his 
native Massachusetts. 


CITIZENSHIP AND SALVATION; OR, GREEK AND JEW. 
A Study in the Philosophy of History. By Alfred H. 
Lloyd, Ph.D. (Harvard), Assistant Professor of Philoso- 
phy in the University of Michigan. (Little, Brown & 
Company, Boston. $1.00.) This is the latest flight in 
transcendental ethics. We have been drawn on 
through the book by the expectation that the next page 
would make all before clear. We have finished the 
book, and we are still in a cloud. To permit our readers 
to share with us in the mystery of the cloud we give 
them one of our author’s sayings to work on(p. 79): 

“In money are we allone. On earth in money, as here ~ 
after in the Christian’s Heaven, are we all one,” 
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PASTEUR. Sy Percy Frankland and 
Mrs. Percy Frankland. (The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25.) This is the opening 
number of the ‘‘ Century Science Series,” 
a new enterprise undertaken by the Mac- 
millans and which is to be under the gen- 
eral editorial direction and supervision 
of Sir Henry E. Roscoe, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
The other subjects are John Dalton, 
Major Rennell, Justus von Liebig, the 
Herschels, Charles Lyell, James Clerk 
Maxwell, Humphry Davy, Charles Dar- 
win and a volume on Michael Faraday is 
in preparation. The present number is 
a 16mo of 220 pages, with a remarkably 
clear, adequate and interesting account 
of Pasteur and his work from his early 
daysin his father’s house on. The six- 
teen chapters followthe progressive steps 
of his development and achievement 
from his discoveries in chemistry, his 
studies in fermentation, his demonstra- 
tion of the chimerical character of spon- 
taneous generation theories to his first 
steps toward the great achievement of his 
life in the study of germs and infectivus 
diseases, and so onto his researches on 
anthrax, and finally rabies and the con- 
clusion of his life. It is a scientific 
memoir of great interest for the general 


reader as well as for the scientific 
reader. 
Of recent translations of German 


theological works probably none is more 
valuable than the English rendition of 
Késtlin’s ‘‘The Theology of Luther,” 
in two solid quarto volumes, published 
by the Lutheran Publication Society, of 
Philadelphia. The translation is the 
work of the Rev. Charles E. Hay, who 
has done other excellent work in this 
line before. Késtlin’s‘‘ Luther’s The- 
ology” has for many years been recog- 
nized as a classic of its kind, a compan- 
ion work to the ‘‘ Life of Luther.’’ bythe 
same author, universally recognized as 
the best biography of the great Reform- 
er. The present work is done from the 
second German edition, the last in which 
the original appeared. The method of 
the work is first to describe Luther’s 
theological development historically and 
then topically, sothat the same ground 
is practically covered twice. English 
readers will particularly value the abun- 
dance of quotations from the Reformer’s 
writings, something that has as yet been 
accessible to the English-speaking world 
in only small proportions. The cost of 
the translated work is $4.50. 


Tue PorticaL Works OF ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. With a Portrait. 
(Macmillan Company. $1.75.) Except- 
ing the early translation of ‘‘ Prome- 
theus Bound,’’ which the author wished 
to obliterate from her works, this collec- 
tion contains all ever published by Mrs. 
Browning in book form, including the six 
volumes of the standard edition and 
some earlier poems not found among 
these six volumes. The poems are ar- 
ranged in the chronological order of the 
volumes in which they were first publish- 
ed and not as they were afterward com- 
mingled in successive latereditions. The 
text in every case is, however, that of 
the author’s own latest revision. The 
introductory matter includes biograph- 
ical notes supplied by Mr. Browning to 
the 1887 edition of Mrs. Browning’s 
poems; her own Dedication and Preface 
tothe volumes of 1844, and brief note 
prefixed to the edition of 1850. Other 
prefaces are attached to the poems to 
which they belong. The edition is well 
manufactured, ina solid, convenient and 
handsome form. 


Tue FILson CLusB PUBLICATIONS. (John 
P. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.) The 
enterprising, historical and literary club 
which took its name from John Filson, 
the first historian of Kentucky, has now 
thirteen volumes to its credit; among 
them several of national importance 
which have been noticed in ourcolumns, 
as, for example, the Life of John Filson, 
by Reuben T. Dewett, LL.D., President 
of the club; Zhe Wilderness Road, a work 
of fiisi-rate interest, by Captain Thomas 
Speed;* Zhe Political Beginnings of Ken- 
tucky, by the lamented and brilliant Col, 
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John Mason Brown, and others which 
add new force tothe familiar remark that 
after the original thirteen, the history of 
early pioneer Kentucky leads all the 
others in interest. The most recent ad- 
dition to this series bears the date of the 
present year, 1898, and is a volume on 
The First Explorations of Kentucky. It is 
the Journal of Dr. Thomas Walker, 1750, 
and of Col. Christopher Gist, 1751, edited 
by Col. J. Stoddard Johnston, Vice-pres- 
ident of the Filson Club, and illustrated 
by a map of Walker and Gist’s route 
through the State. 


THE SToRY oF JOHN WESLEY. 
Boys and Girls. By Marianne Kirlew. 
(New York: Eaton & Mains. $1.00.) 
JoHN WESLEY as A SociIAL REFORMER. 
By D. D. Thompson. (New York: Eaton 
& Mains. s5ocents.) These are two in- 
teresting volumes on different aspects of 
John Wesley’s life, published by the 
Methodist Book Concern. The first is 
the great story told in simple but inter- 
esting phrase, and designed to present 
those features of it which would take 
hold most strongly on a young reader, or 
with which such a reader should be most 
familiar. Mr. Thompson’s volume presents 
the subject ina light which is not as often 
thrown on it now as fifty years ago. In 
its sccial expansion Methodism has lost 
much of its primitive simplicity, and 
does not stand for as much protest 
against the ways and vanities of the 
world as it did once. Wesley’s plea for 
greater simplicity of life carried with ita 
plea for greater purity and a protest 
against slavery, and for more sympathy 
with the poor. It is well to brighten and 
emphasize anew these features of Meth- 
odism. 


Told to 


THE GIST OF JAPAN. 
Their People and Missions. 
R. B. Peery, A.M., Ph.D. (F. H. Revell 
Company. $1.25.) This is another of 
the missionary publications of this enter- 
prising house, which yet is by no means 
solely missionary in -its character. The 
Lutheran Mission in Japan is the young- 
est of the company, and its members 
have had peculiar advantages of obser- 
vation. The writer has apparently an- 
swered his own questions, the ones that 
an intelligent observer would be sure to 
ask, and therein has conferred a lasting 
favor on many others, who have the same 
desires but have neither the opportunity 
nor time to hunt through encyclopedias, 
books of travel, etc. He gives the most 
important facts as to the country itself, 
the characteristics, manners and cus- 
toms, civilization, morality and religions 
of the people; a brief history of mission 
work; a general statement of the methods 
and problems, and an outlook for the 
future. -The book is not scientific or 
thorough, but practical, and gives just 
what very many want to know. Its title, 
if not euphonious, is accurate. 


The Islands 
By the Rev. 


Ecypt. HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELERS. 
By Karl Baedeker. (Leipzig; imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.50.) This 
fourth edition includes both the volumes 
on Lower and Upper Egypt, somewhat 
condensed, but omitting none of the es- 
sential features of former editions. The 
condensationand revision has been under 
the care of Prof. George Steindorff, 
of Leipzig, who undertook a journey to 
Egypt, in 1895, mainly for this purpose. 
In addition to his work there are numer- 
ous articles by specialists, such as ‘‘ Ori- 
gin and Present Condition of the Egyp- 
tians,”” by Dr. G. Schweinfurth, of Cairo; 
‘*Doctrines of El-Islam,’’ by Professor 
Socin; ‘*Greek (Alexandrian) Art in 
Egypt.” by Prof. Th. Schreiber; ‘‘Build- 
ings of the Mohammedans”’ by Franz 
Pasha of Cairo, and others. As in the 
whole series the general geographical, 
historical and other information makes 
the book one of great value to all inter- 
ested in the problem of Egypt, whether 
they expect to visit the country or not, 
while to the traveler it is invaluable, 


MARCHING WITH GOMEZ. A War Cor- 
respondent's Field Note-Book kept during 
Four Months with the Cuban Army. By 
Grover Flint. Illustrated by the Author. 
Withan Historical Introdyction. By John 


Fiske. (Lamson, Wolffe & Co., Bos- 
ton, New York and London. $1.50.) 
This new report from Cuba comes before 
the public with an interesting sketch of 
Spain’s relations to Cuba from the dis- 
covery of the continent,by the altogether 
competent hand of Mr. John Fiske, and a 
word of introduction and of explanation 
given by him to the author, who is Mr. 
Fiske’s son-in-law, has been on the Plains 
as asoldierin the United States Army.has 
lived in Spain and knows the language. 
His Cuban experiences as an army cor- 
respondent were with the insurgent 
army.about whom he tells us more that is 
to the point than perhapsany other cor- 
respondent, and backs up what he writes 
with numerous sketches made by his own 
pencil on the spot. 


LIFE HISTORIES OF AMERICAN INSECTS. 
By Clarence Moores Weed, D.Sc., Professor 
of Zoology and Entomology, New Hampshire 
College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts. (The MacmillanCo. $1.50.) The 
twenty-one different insects which are 
studied in this manual form as many 
representative classes, and for the mis- 
chief they do, if for no higher intellect- 
ual reason, need to be studied. Pro- 
fessor Weed embodies in this volume the 
results of ten years of close observation 
on his own part and ot a much longer 
time on the part of other entomologists, 
on whose published writings he has 
drawn for some parts of his work. He 
writes in a simple, direct and wholly un- 
technical style, and illustrates what he 
has to say with a series of full-page 
plates and drawings, which double the 
value and interest of the volume. The 
book is an excellent manual fora non- 
technical student or general observer. 


THE LIFE oF ERNEST RENAN. By 
Madame James Darmesteter (A. Mary F. 
Robinson). (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York. $1.50.) The 
lovers of rather rapturous biography 
spiced with high intelligence and written 
on a plane of dogmatic indifference, will 
find this little life of a great scholar very 
much to their taste. From a colder and 
more critical point of view it may seem to 
shift the value of Renan’s life and 
achievement from the field of oriental 
scholarship, where he was supreme, to 
that of prophetic and reconstructive 
theologizing when he was weak. The 
book gives, however, a living portrait of 
a great scholar, and develops in an inter- 
esting way the history of his intellectual 
life and of the more or less contradictory 
conclusions which were involved in it. 


LECTURES ON INTERNATIONAL LAW. By 
Cushman K. Davis. The Four Lectures 
which compose this volume were deliv- 
ered by U. S. Senator Davis before the 
Faculty and students of the University 
of Minnesota, in October last. The lec- 
tures turn for the most part on matters of 
present living interest. The first relates 
to the development in modern times of 
international relations and the coercive 
sanction of international law. The sec- 
ond relates to the duties of States toward 
each other, the doctrines of recognition 
and belligerency. The following lec- 
ture discusses Hawaiian annexation, ar- 
bitration, and the Senator’s objections to 
the proposed Treaty of Arbitration. The 
closing lecture considers, among other 
topics, the so-called Monroe Doctrine. 


CHRISTIAN GREECE AND LIVING GREEK. 
By Dr. Achilles Rose. (Peri Hellados, 
Publication Office, New York. $1.50.) 
Dr. Rose stands forth in this volume the 
champion of modern Greece, the Greeks 
and their wrongs. Hetells the story as 
it has been developed in this century, 
and recites the older history and appeals 
to the intelligent Christian world against 
the Great Assassin of Constantinople. 
He believes the modern Greek tongue as 
now spoken and written to be the ideal 
one for international intercourse, espe- 
cially on scientific matters, and repudi- 
ates the Erasmian method of pronuncia- 
tion. His account of the Greeks them- 
selves is encouraging. He claims for 
them a strict morality. Theft, he de- 
clares unknown, and drunkenness. The 
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book is certainly eloquent and inspir- 
ing. 

A History OF ROME FOR BEGINNERS. 
From the Foundation of the City to the 
Death of Augustus. By Evelyn S. 
Shuckburgh, M.A., Late Fellow of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge. (Macmillan 
& Co. gocents.) The author of this 
beginner’s book has produced one of the 
very best larger Roman histories for 
schools, if it is not the best we have. 
This is a brief and simple rewriting of 
the history for beginners, and is very 
well done. It is not a dry condensation 
of the larger work. Similar in pur- 
pose to the above is FRANCE, dy Mary C. 
Rowsell (Thomas Whittaker, 75 cents), in 
‘* The Children’s Study” Series, and de- 
signed to interest and instruct the young- 
est class of readers. 





THE NEw WorLpb. A QUARTERLY RE- 
VIEW OF RELIGIOUS ETHICS AND THEOL- 
ocy. Vol. VI. 1897. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston and New York.) This 
stout 8vo contains the entire output of 
the Mew World for the year 1897. It is 
edited by Prof. C. C. Everett, Prof. C. 
H. Toy, both of Harvard; the Rev. 
Orello Cone, Boston, and Prof. Nicholas 
Paine Gilman, of the Meadville Theolog- 
ical School. It is liberal and critical. 
The editors hold themselves bound to no 
particular schoo] in theology or philos- 
ophy, but mean to keep step with the 
progress of knowledge in all depart- 
ments, and furnish a free arena for fair 
and critical discussion of living topics. 


THE TEMPLE EDITION OF THE WAVER- 
LEY Nove.ts (Imprinted by the Mac- 
millan Co.), is a beautiful novelty. Each 
number is in the form and size which 
has proved so popular in the Temple 
Classics, and each of the novels is com- 
plete in two numbers, at $1.60 for the 
two. The edition is printed verbatim 
from the author’s favorite edition, with 
all the notes, etc., on tough, thin paper, 
with black-faced type in good size. 
Each number has its topographical 
frontispiece by Herbert Railton or por- 
trait. The numbers. are beautifully 
bound in lambskin. 


THE BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATOR. By Joseph 
S. Exell, M.A.(Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, $2.00), has now to its ¢redit a new 
volume on I Peter and II Peter. It is 
like the volumes already noticed, a vast 
collection of ‘‘ Anecdotes, Similes, Em- 
blems, Illustrations; Expository, Scien- 
tific, Geographical, Historicaland Home- 
letic. Gathered from a wide range of 
Home and Foreign Literature on the 
Verses of the Bible.’”’ This is the 
twenty-ninth volume now published in 
the series, with twoto follow. 


THE MINISTRY OF INTERCESSION. A 
PLEA FOR MORE PRAYER. By Rev. An- 
drew Murray. (Fieming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 75 cents.) Earnest workers will 
find in this little book a very serious plea 
for more earnest prayer in connection 
with the work they are doing, an ex- 
position of the nature of the promises 
and some suggestions as to the right at- 
titude of life toward them and the way of 
laying hold of the strength and help of 
prayer. 

CHILD CULTURE IN THE HOME. A 
Book for Mothers. By Martha B. Mosher. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.00.) 
A bright, sensible and not at all ordinary 
book is this, written from the practical 
standpoint of a mother who has had 
children of her own, who accepted them 
with the responsibilities as gifts from 
God and who has thought much, ob- 
served much on the subject, and read 
enough. We note that Mrs. Mosher 
understands the psychological value of 
fun. 

The Scientific American is doing good 
service by publishing, in the form of a 
Supplement, a Catalogue of Valuable Papers 
contained in its numbers with references 
to the serial numbers of the papers re- 
ferred to. Many of these papers relate 
to subjects on which there are no books 
and which have been discussed only in 
the scientific journals. (Munn & Co., 
361 Broadway, 10 cents.) 
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Money: THOUGHTS FOR Gop’s STEew- 
ARDS. Sy the Rev. Andrew Murray. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. 25 cents.) 
The author starts in this book from a 
right point of view, looking at money as 
a test of character and its use as a most 
important element in the good man’s 
discipline for Heaven. It is a modest 
little book but one with plenty to think 
of in it. 

THE EssAys OF MICHAEL, LORD OF 
MontTaIGNne. By John Florio. This is the 
First Book, Volume 2, of the repub- 
lished Florio Edition of Montaigne’s 
Essays. The previous numbers have 
been noticed in the series of the ‘‘ Tem- 
ple Classics,’’ edited by Israel Gollancz, 
and published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. . 





Literary Notes. 


The New York Ledger published an 
extra illustrated edition of its issue of 
March t1ogth, devoted chiefly to the 
‘*Maine”’ disaster. 


...‘* Lost Man’s Lane””’ is the title of 
a new volume by Anna Katharine Green, 
which will be brought out this month by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


....Judge Tourgée has written a new 
story, ‘‘ The Man Who Outlived Him- 
self,’’ which will be published in a vol- 
ume with two other short tales, by Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. 


....Recent experiments in telegraphy 
with sparks are described in ‘‘ The New 
Telegraphy,” contributed to the April 
Century by Privy Councilor Slaby, of 
Charlottenburg, Germany. 


....‘'On Horseback through Arme- 
nia,” is the title of the new book on 
which the Rev. Dr. Hepworth is now at 
work. It will embody his recent expe- 
riences and observations, and will be 
published in the autumn by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


..Estes & Lauriat will issue, this 
month, ‘‘ Songs of Two Peoples,” a vol- 
ume of poems by James Riley, ot Boston, 
who has occasionally contributed Irish 
dialect verse and Old World fairy and 
folk tales to our ‘‘ Old and Young’”’ de- 
partment. , 


...Among Mr. R. H. Russell’s spring 
announcements are ‘‘ Two Prisoners,” a 
story for children, by Thomas Nelson 
Page; ‘‘ Poems,”’ by Robert Burns Wil- 
son, with illustrations from nature by C. 
Grant La Farge; ‘‘ Shapes and Shadows,”’ 
a book of poems by Madison Cawein, 
and ‘‘ Venice of To-day ”’ a large illus- 
trated volume by F. Hopkinson Smith. 


....A Nova Scotian novel, by Miss 
Marshall Saunders, author of ‘‘ Beautiful 
Joe,’’ will be published by L. C. Page & 
Company in the early summer. The 
same firm will issue, next month, ‘‘ The 
Continental Dragoon,’’ a romance of the 
Revolution, by Mr. R. N. Stephens, the 
scene of which is laid in Yonkers, New 
York, near the old Philipse Manor- 
house. 


..The libel suit, brought by the 
American Book Company of New York 
and Chicago against the Kingdom Com- 
pany of Minneapolis,has been decided by 


a jury of the United States Court, which. 


has awarded a verdict for damages in 
favorof the American Book Company in 
the sum of $7,500. The libel consisted 
in the publication of a pamphlet by Pres- 
ident Gates, of Iowa College, entitled 
** A Foe to American Schools’’ which it 
was charged was used in an attempt to 


injure the business of the American Book | A 


Company. 

....Senator Hoar is contributing to 
The Youth's Companion three articles de- 
scribing ‘‘ The Life of a Boy Sixty Years 
Ago.” Speaking of the old-fashioned 
fireplace and the parlor fire, he says: 

“The fireplace was the center of the 
household, and was regarded as the type 
and symbol of the home. The boys all un- 
derstood the force of the line, 

‘*« Strike for your altars and your fires!’ 


I wonder if any boy among my young 
readers nowadays would be stirred by an 
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appéal to strike for his furnace or his air- 
tight stove.” 


... Current History, which is a quar- 
terly publication, price $1.50 a year, is,in 
part, a periodical, and, in part, a cyclo- 
pedia. It aims to present quarterly a 
digest of the worlds’s progress in various 
phases—political, social, scientific, etc. 
It has remained during the eight years 
of its existence under the editorial di- 
rection of Alfred S. Johnson, Ph.D., and 
is issued by the New England Publish- 
ing Co., 3 Somerset Street, Boston. The 
current number reviews the work of the 
late Charles A. Dana. It contains por- 
traits, maps and other illustrations. 


....We are glad to learn that Mr. 
Joseph Conrad’s ‘‘The Nigger of the 
Narcissus,’’ that has had such vogue in 
England, has been rechristened for Amer- 
ican readers, and is announced among 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Company’s spring 
publications as ‘‘ Children of the Sea,” 
along with Mr. Paul Lawrence Dunbar’s 
“Folks from Dixie,’’ ‘* The Burns Let- 
ters,’’ Harrisse’s ‘‘ Diplomatic History 
of America,’’ and other works, notably 
two new books in the ‘t Polychrome 
Bible,” Zzeie/, translated by Dr. Toy, 
of Harvard, and Leviticus, translated by 
Dr. Driver, of Oxford. 
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A 
Reminder. 


Next Saturday’s edition of © 
The Evening Post will be 
especially interesting to the 
religious world, Its“Church 


News” and “Religious ¢ 
Opinion” are commendable ¢ 
features. Order it from 
your newsdealer. 


TheFbvening Post 


Broadway & Fulton St., N. Y. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 
NEW HELPS 










HOLY BIBLE, 











Copyright Editions j 





‘‘It is a prac- | 
tical hand-book 
of the highest § 
value for Bibli- § 
cal study.’’ ; 
GCONGREGATIONALIST 


350 Illustrations | 


OLD. AND NEW TESTAMENTS: 


is thirty-eight. 
and challenges admiration. 


33 EAST 17th STREET (UNION 


Nelson’s New Series of Teachers’ Bibles 


NEW CONCORDANCE 
NEW MAPS 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible Helps, entitled «« THE ILLUSTRATED 
BIBLE TREASURY,”’ written by Leading Scholars in America 
and Great Britain 


UPWARDS OF 350 ILLUSTRATIONS 
of Ancient Monuments, Scenes in Bible Lands, Animals, Plants, Antiquities, Coins, etc., are 
distributed through the text of the Helps. 


CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER, 10th March, 1897, 
says: 
“ It has no superior. 
The best series of helps: in exist- 
ence. Itis, indeed, a ‘ Treasury’ 
filled with pearls of great price.” 


SAME PAPER, Ist Dec., 1897: 

‘* Words fail to do adequate justice 
to these invaluable aids to the study 
of God’s Word. Use only heightens 
the sense of their worth.” 


THE INDEPENDENT says.—‘‘ Of all the ‘Aids’ for the pop- 
ular study of the Bible, this is easily foremost and best. . 
The number of contributors who have taken part in the work 
They make a list which commands confidence 


PRICES FROM $1.50 to $7.00. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Write for a Descriptive List, giving sizes of Type, Prices, etc. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 


SQUARE), - NEW YORK 





their great satisfaction. 


OFFERED FOR - 


Making a saving of $7.00. 


THE CENTURY COMBINATION. 


Our offer of the great Century Combination will be withdrawn 
April 1st, and no orders received after that date will be filled. 
Hundreds of our subscribers have taken advantage of the offer, to 


THIS IS THE OFFER. 
THE INDEPENDENT, one year, - - 
THE CENTURY MACAZINE, one year, - - 
The Century Gallery of {100 Portraits, - - 


$3 00 
4 00 
7 50 

$14 50 
$7 50 


Remittances of $7.50 should be made to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 





MUSIC. 





Pianos. 


Strictly first-class. Require less tun- 
ing and prove more durable than any 
other pianos manufactured. 227 pur- 
chased by the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, the largest College of 
Music in the world, and over 500 Ivers 
& Pond Pianos used i in two hundred of 
the leading colleges and institutions of 
learning in the United States. Catalogue 
and valuable information mailed free. 
Old pianos taken in exchange. 





IVERS & POND 





Easy Payments. 


If no dealer sells our pianos near you 
we supply them on time payments to 
parties living in any city or village in the 
United States. A smali cash payment 
and monthly payments extending over 
three years secure one of our pianos. 
We send pianos for trial in your home, 
even though you live three thousand 
miles away, and guarantee satisfaction 
or piano is returned to us at our expense 
for railway freights both ways. A per- 
sonal letter containing special prices and 
full description of our easy payment 





plans, free upon application. 


Ivers | & Pond Piano Company, 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


TWO NOTABLE WAR NOVELS. 
The Disaster. 


A Romance of the Franco-Prussian War, 
By Pau and VicrorR MARGUERITTE. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“This powerful picture of the fate ef the Army of 
the Rhine, by the sons of one of the generals who did 
their duty, is among the finest descriptions of war that 
have been penned.”—London Atheneum. 

“A strong, a remarkable book. ‘The Disaster’ is 
even more overwhelming than Zola's Le Débdcle. Zola's 
soldiers possessed, after all, the untold advantage of 
their igaorance. But the officers in ‘The Disaster’ saw 
everyching, understood from the very beginning the 
immensity of the blunder. Like the spectators of some 
grim tragedy, they waited and watched for the curtain 
to fall."—London Speaker. 


The Broom of the War God. 


A Story of the Recent War between the 
Greeks and Turks. By HENRY NOEL 
BRAILSFORD. 1I2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


“4 book of decidedly unusual quality. It is vivid, 
strong, realistic, and never sensational. As a picture o1 
real war, and as a pitiless pe eae of Greek incompe- 
tence, it has the fidelity and sharpness of a photograph. 
Its realism is so genuine that we feel the full pathos of 
the tragedy.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“One of the most inceresting novels of the year. 
Captivating both as to plot and manner of develop- 
ment."’"—San Francisco Call. 





Eastern Journeys. 


Some Notes of Travel in Russia, in the 


Caucasus, and to Jerusalem. By 
Cuaries A. DANA. 1r6mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 


No one could have been better equipped for such a 
journey than the observant, cultured, and much- 
traveled author, who improved his opportunities to the 
full. Theresult is a delightful book of travels which 
pictures many unfamiliar phases of life and describes 
unhackneyed journeys. 


This Little World. 


A Novel. By D. CurisTieE Murray. No. 
236, Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 


Mr. Murray is at his best in this well-designed and 
thoroughly entertaining story 6f rural and of artistic 
life. 

“The author eee us by the delicacy of his char- 


acterizations. is pleasant to congratulate 
him.”’—London Academy. 


The 
Story of Life in the Seas. 


By Sypney J. HIcKson. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


This is a clear and simple exposition of the salient 
features of marine life, aided by useful illustrations. 


Illustrated. 
1dmo. 





For sale by ali bookseliers; or will be sent by mail, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COPIPANY, 


72 FirTH AVENUE, NEw York. 





--- the Manual of.. 2 
American Water-Works 


Containing the History and Descriptions of the 
Source and Mode of Supply, Pumps, Keservoirs, 
Stand-Pipes, Distribution Systems, Pressures, 
Consumption, Revenue and Expenses, Cost, 

Debt and Officials of the Water-Works 
of the United States and Canada. 


By M. N. BAKER, 
Associate Editor of “ ENGINEERING News.” 


This is by far the most thorough and complete 
statistical and descriptive book on American 
Water-Works ever published. Besides the fea- 
tures named above, it gives all available facts 
as to the FRANCHISES, LEGAL DIFFICULTIES, 
METERS, TAPS, and SERVICE PIPES for 3,350 
water-works and tabulated WATER RATES from 
over 1,250 cities and towns; it even tells the 
kind of coal used and cost of same a ton, and 
whether the place supplied has a sewerage sys- 
tem. Under OFFICIALS of the plant are given 
names of Presidents, Secretaries , Treasurers, 
Superintendents, and Chief Pumping Engineers. 


Send for sample page and table of contents. 
Cloth, 6x9 ins.; 700 pp. Price $3.00. 


The Engineering News Publishing Co. 


Chicago Branch : Publication Office: 
1636 Monadnock Block. St. Paul Building, N. Y, 





J.CHURCH CO. Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTION, S00, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWAR 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


to original condition nA the only practitioner of the Art 
now in business ($1 each). 
ROCK WOOD, 1440 “Broadway (40th St.), New York. 
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Financial. 


the Influx 
Means. 


What of Gold 


THERE are many features in the busi- 
ness world which, if the Cuban incubus 
could be removed, would undoubtedly 
have a benefical influence on trade and 
commerce, but which under the present 
circumstances meet with little or no 
recognition. First of these in impor- 
tance, perhaps, is the enormous gold 
movement from all parts of. the world 
to this country at a season when the 
United States is usually settling ad- 
verse balances by gold exports to 
Europe. Up to Saturday last nearly 
twenty-eight millions had been engaged 
for immediate import, and many mil- 
lions of the amount had already ar- 
rived on this side. Upward of five 
millions additional gold was announced 
to be on its way from Australia to this 
country. Altho unusual, the explana- 
tion of the movement lies on the sur- 
face. A trade balance of large propor- 
tions has been accumulating in our 
favor since last summer, due to heavy 
exports of produce and manufactures, 
and small imports of merchandise, be- 
cause of the heavy importations made 
in anticipation of the advance in duties 
under the Dingley Tariff law. Gold 
would have come earlier, but was held 
back by heavy investments in sterling 
exchange. These bills are now forcing 
their way on the market and go to meet 
the demand created by the covering of 
goldimportations. At the same time 
grain and cotton bills have been in lib- 
eral supply,so that the foreign exchange 
market has been decidedly weak when 
under ordinary circumstances the draw- 
ing of bills against the gold imported 
should have of itself acted as a check 
to the decline. 

Just how far the movement of gold to 
this country will run it is difficult to 
estimate. When it began bankers 
placed the limit at twenty-five millions, 
but that amount has been exceeded 
already. Should war come and the 
current of trade be interrupted the 
movement would abruptly terminate; 
but if our relations with Spain continue 
undisturbed indications are that the 
flow would continue for some time. 
This conclusion is reached on the re- 
turns of the Bureau of Statistics at 
Washington on trade movements. In 
February, a short month, our exports 
were, in round figures, $95,000,000 
against $80,000, 000 in 1897, $78,000,000 
in 1896 and $56,000,000 in 1895. On 
the other hand, our imports in Febru- 
ary, altho the largest since July of last 
year, amounted to only $53,000,000, the 
actualtrade balance in our favor being 
$41,898,900. We had an excess in Jan- 
uary of $57,633,190, so that inthe two 
months of the year we have a favor- 
able balance of nearly $100,000,000. 
For the eight months of the fiscal 
year our exports have exceeded 
imports by nearly $420,000,000, an 
amount unparalleled in the history of 
thecountry. With such an enormous 
balance due us, and with the amount 
increasing each month, there can be 
no mystery about the gold movement. 
The metal is coming here because it is 
owed to us,and it will continue to come 
until the debt is paid. This, however, 
does not mean that there is $420, 000,- 
ooo to be settled, for our trade returns 
do not include either purchases or sales 
of American securities, and it is well 
known that foreign investors have 
liquidated their holdings in our railway 
and other enterprises to a very impor- 
tant amount, 


Not alone is the foreign trade situa- 
tion as indicated above most favorable, 
but domestic business is hardly less so. 
Bank clearings tell the tale, and they 
show for the week ending last Satur- 
day an increase of nearly 35%, the com- 
parison being with the corresponding 
week of last year. Notwithstanding 
this increase, mutterings are heard in 
certain quarters that the uncertainty 
arising out of the Spanish complications 
is beginning to influence business, the 
disposition of buyers being to hold off 
for a clearer outlook. Railway earn- 
ings, too, show satisfactory results. In 
January the gross receipts of all roads 
reporting increased over $8,000,000, or 
14.13%, while the improvement in net 
amounted to $3,250,000; or a little 
more than 214%. Conditions were un- 
usually favorable during the month, 
thanks to mild weather and an absence 
of obstructions often encountered in 
winter. Trade reports are universally 
favorable, the consumption of iron, 
which in the old days was regarded as 
the barometer of business, being un- 
precedented., 

With promising conditions general it 
isto be regretted that the managers of 
railways are unable to conduct the busi- 
ness of transportation without cutting 
rates. More is heard just now of the 
demoralization of transcontinental pas- 
senger rates than of general cutting of 
freight schedules, but that is due per- 
haps to the prominence given to the 
matter in the daily press, the interest 
of the general reader being centered in 
the cost oftravel. But railway officials 
complain that there is a general cutting 
of freight schedules and that, too, by 
important roads. When it is asked 
how it is that railway earnings are large 
in the face of cutting, it is explained 
that returns of gross earnings do not 
always reflect the cuts, because the 
latter are made through a system of re- 
bates and other indirect methods. 
There was a serious attempt made last 
week to end the passenger rate war be- 
tween the Canadian Pacific and the 
American roads; but it ended in practi- 
cally nothing. The trouble is that the 
Canadian Pacific demands as its righta 
differential, and until it is conceded it 
will not listen to any proposition. The 
roads are now carrying passengers from 
St. Paul to Seattle for $5, and in view 
of the failure to agree, the probabilities 
favor even lower rates. Railroad men 
think that the trouble will not spread 
to freight rates; but they say frankly 
that in a fight such as this has become 
it is always impossible to tell where it 
will end. 





Bank Directors’ Liability. 


THE case of Cassidy vs. Uhlmann, re- 
cently decided by the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the New York Supreme Court 
for the First Department, is an inter- 
esting and important case in relation 
to the personal liability of directors of 
a bank for receiving deposits after they 
know that the bank is insolvent. The 
action was brought by an assignee of 
certain depositors in the Madison Square 
Bank of New York, which failed in 
1893, against three directors, one of 
whom was the President of the bank. 
The President did not defend; one of 
the other defendants was not served; 
and the defendant Uhlmann alone de- 
fended. The action was to recover 
damages for deceit, the complaint al- 
leging in substance that on August 7th 
and 8th, 1893, the plaintiff's assignors 
made deposits in the bank; that the 
three defendants were in actual control 
of the bank, and that they, knowing it 
to be insolvent, by keeping its doors 
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open and _ receiving deposits rep- 
resented that the bank was _ sol- 
vent. The evidence showed in sub- 


stance that in August, 1893, most of 
the directors were out of town; that 
the three defendants were in town; 
that they were not any committee of 
the Board of Directors, and had no 
other control of the bank than was to 
be implied from the fact that they were 
members of the Board of Directors; 
that on the evening of Saturday, Au- 
gust 5th, they had knowledge of facts 
tending to prove that the capital of the 
bank was impaired; that it was agreed 
that certain money should be paid in 
to make good the capital lost; that 
during Monday and Tuesday, August 
7th and 8th, the defendants were con- 
sulting counsel and arranging for such 
payment; that late on Tuesday certain 
heavy and unexpected drafts on the 
bank’s resources were made, and that 
on Wednesday, August gth, the bank 
closed itsdoors. On these facts a per- 
sonal judgment was recovered against 
Uhlmann forthe balance due on the 
deposits after crediting certain divi- 
dends upon them, which judgment the 
Appellate Division affirmed. Thecase, 
we are informed, will be appealed to the 
Court of Appeals. 

The general proposition that the 
members of a Board of Bank Directors, 
which authorizes the receipt of depos- 
its after knowing that the bank is 
hopelessly insolvent and that they 
never will be repaid, are liable person- 
ally, for fraud and deceit is established 
in many cases. But the proposition 
that a single director is bound, the mo- 
ment he believes that he has discovered 
the insolvency of the bank, to close its 
doors, and that he cannot take a rea- 
sonable time to consult his associates 
and provide, if possible, to make good 
the impairment of the bank’s capital, 
seems quite unreasonable. Bank di- 
rectors serve generally without pay, 
and are only bound to exercise a gen- 
eral supervision. Thestatute provides 
that the bank shall be managed by the 
Board of Directors. The directors 
must act as a board, and an individual 
director has ordinarily no legal or 
moral right to take such a responsible 
step as toclose the bank without con- 
sultation and action by the board. 
Moreover, if he had such right, it would 
seem that he ought to have a reasona- 
bletime, after ascertaining the facts, to 
take counsel and decide ona course of 
action. Ordinarily the question whether 
a bank is insolvent is-one requiring an 
investigation of many facts and a con- 
sideration of all itsaffairs; and to estab- 
lish the doctrine that a director must 
close the bank the moment he suspects 
insolvency, or be personally liable for 
its debts, would probably tend to deter 
most men from accepting the position 
of a bank director. 


Financial Items. 
...The following securities were 
sold at auction: 


25shares German-Amer. Real Estate title 


25 shares Franklin Trust Co. of B’klyn..230 
4 shares Title Guarantee and Trust Co.288% 
20 shares Brooklyn Bank................. 135 
1 share Clinton Hall Assoc............. $51 


-- The boot and shoe manufactur- 
ers of the East are making the largest 
shipments ever known, and have also 
had orders placed with them which in 
many cases will require six months to 
fill. There is no doubt that if the 
Spanish difficulties were settled and 
peace were to take the place of war 
talk inthis country, we would see the 
largest business transacted in 1898 that 
the country has known in a decade, 
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...-A dispatch from Milwaukee 
states that fifty car-loads of rails were 
shippéd on the 16th inst., via the Zoo 
and Canadian Pacific Railway to Van- 
couver and thence by boat to Alaska. 
These rails areto be used by McKenzie, 
Mann & Co. who have a concession 
from the Canadian Government per- 
mitting them to build a railroad which 
will be the first to be constructed to the 
Klondike gold-fields. . Other shipments 
of rails will rapidly follow. 


....The returns of the Clearing- 
houses show considerable gains, indi- 
cating that the business of the country 
is not only going on steadily, in spite of 
war troubles and anxieties, but increas- 
ing. There are complaints of dull busi- 
ness from some quarters, and there is 
considerable complaint on this account 
in the iron trade, tho this industry will 
soon feel the preparations being made 
by the Government for war material. 
A report comes to us from Cleveland, 
O., that the present year will see the 
largest trade in iron ore ever known. 


.... The receipts of gold at New 
York since the first of January amount 
to about $16,000,000, of which about 
$8,214,039 were received last week. 
The large excess of our exports over 
imports has caused a considerable bal- 
ance to be due this country, and it is 
estimated that something like $40, 000, - 
000 to $50,000,000 has been borrowed 
here, as caJl money in New York has 
been ruling at 12% or less, while at 
the same time it was worth in London 
24%, and long discounts 3%. Now that 
money has stiffened in this market, call 
money reached a figure at which it was 
no longer profitable to borrow. Im- 
ports of gold therefore are coming this 
way to repay the foreign loans made 
and carried in this market and for the 
balance due on exports. 


.... The plan adopted by the London 
Underground Railway of starting and 
stopping trains by gravity, mention of 
which was made in these columns a few 
weeks ago, will be adopted by the II- 
linois Central Railroad Company when 
electric for steam traction in its subur- 
ban service at Chicago isadopted. The 
track will be elevated at a grade of 
about three per cent. at all stations, 
and power will be applied along the 
level portion of the track between sta- 
tions. Before arriving the current will 
be turned off, the force of the train car- 
rying it to the top of the grade where 
brakes will be set which will be released 
upon a signal to start being given, and 
the force of gravity will set the train in 
motion. 


....A bill was introduced last week 
in the New York State Senate designed 
to restrict the field of department 
Stores. It proposes to tax these stores 
for handling more than one general 
class of goods. The different lines of 
trade are classed into twenty-five 
groups, and the taxes for each group 
range from $100 to $100,000, It is in- 
tended to apply only to places of 10,000 
or more inhabitants. There is scarcely 
a doubt that such a law would be un- 
constitutional, as it certainly would be 
unwise. It probably will not become a 
law, as the Legislature is too near ad- 
journment to permit of its being passed, 
even if the introduction of the bill is 
intended to be anything more thana 
strike. 


....A meeting of the general pas- 
senger agents of the railroads, held in 
this city last week, to settle the cutting 
of rates, adjourned without a settle- 
ment of existing difficulties. A com- 
mittee was appointed, which reported 
that ‘‘ an arbitrator should be appointed 
on or before March 23d, 1898, who 
shall decide which of the two conten- 
tions shall be adopted, or whether an 
intermediate course shall be followed, 
and the date of same shall be made 
effective, and the decision of the arbi- 





trator shall beimmediately made effect- 
ive by them.” The resolution was voted 
on, and all agreed to it except the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pa- 
cific. Representatives of these -two 
roads said they would not be prepared 
to vote either for or against the resolu- 
tion until after a further conference 
with the executive officers of their 
roads. 


.... A hearing has been given on Sen- 
ator Pavey’s bill to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the State of New York by remov- 
ing the prohibition against the sale of the 
canals of the State, and providing that 
the Erie Canalcan be sold to the United 
States on conditionsto be agreed upon 
by the State. A delegation from the 
Chamber of Commerce was present. 
The advocates of the transfer of the 
State canals to the United States based 
their arguments upon the fact that the 
export trade of New York has seriously 
declined in consequence of better and 
more economical facilities at other ship- 
ping ports, such as Baltimore, New- 
port News, New Orleans and others, 
and that it is largely in the interest of 
the entire country that the United 
States should assume control of the ca- 
nals and form a deep waterway connec- 
tion between the West and the East, 
somewhat in accordance with the report 
made by the engineer corps under the 
River and Harbor Act of 1896. The 
Hon. Abram S. Hewitt spoke in oppo- 
sition, and while admitting that the 
present canals are of not much practi- 
cal value, he felt that whatever was to 
be done with the canals would have to 
be done by the State of New York alone 
as no other part of the country would 
help. He thought that if the State of 
New York wished to maintain her su- 
premacy as a port she should take off 
her heavy wharfage charges, and that 
if that was done Boston, Buffalo, Bal- 
timore, New Orleans and Newport 
News could not compete with her. 


....Robert C.Ogden,the resident New 
York partner of the firm of John Wana- 
maker, delivered an address last week 
on ‘‘ Advertising as a Business Force.” 
There are few men in this country bet- 
ter qualified to speak on this subject 
than Mr. Ogden, and for many reasons. 
He has been connected with one of the 
largest business houses in this country 
for many years, a house which has set 
the pace for all others in intelligent, 
convincing advertising. Mr. Ogden 
lays great stress upon the underlying 
statement, a truism, in fact, that ‘‘ad- 
vertising is a business force and a very 
great power that has to be recognized 
most thoroughly.” He believes adver- 
tising is something that should hold 
the first place in the mind of the mer- 
chant and, instead of relegating it to 
an untried, untaught person to prepare, 
it should be placed in the hands of a 
man of the highest literary ability and 
artistic sense; in fact, Mr. Ogden says 
that, in his opinion, probably one-half 
of the money spent in this country for 
advertising is entirely wasted, for the 
reason that the advertiser does not re- 
gard his advertising with sufficient se- 
riousness, and does not study its princi- 
ples and itsmethods. Furthermore,an 
exceedingly important item, in his opin- 
ion, is the fact that many advertisers 
become discouraged, and after spend- 
ing a considerable amount of money 
they stop, instead of spending another 
twenty or twenty-five per cent. of the 
original amount and ‘‘vitalize all the 
rest.” Ia fact, advertising is so serious 
and important a part of a large retail 
business that he believes that it should 
demand the attention of the head of 
the business. He advocates illustrated 
advertising, good display, characteristic 
advertising, so that whenever the paper 
is opened, the reader will know at once 
whose advertisement it is, and the 
avoidance of anything like deception. 
In closing he said: 


‘*The underlying principle of it is to 
formulate a theory that is founded upon 
reason and common-sense, to apply that 
theory by certain methods, and then to 
treat it precisely as we do the forces of 
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nature with reference to the growing of 
grass; the rain falls,and the sun shines, 
the earth gives forth its chemical prop- 
erties, andthe grass grows. I think the 
analogy is almost perfect. We cannot 
get the chemistry of the human nature 
that makes advertising an absolute suc- 
cess. But we can formulate our theories, 
and when we have made sure of their re- 
lation to common-sense, we can adhere to 
them. 

‘“‘If, under these influences, business 
grows and is prosperous, it is due to‘the 
controlling system; but the advertising 
is the dynamic force that vitalizes all the 
rest.” 

DIVIDEND. 

The American Bell Telephone Com- 
pany will pay a dividend of $3 per 
share, April 15th. 





VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances 
pe to drafts at sight. 

All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought 
and sold on commission. d 

High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for 
immediate delivery. 


NASSAU and PINE STS, N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 


Assets......-.-- ..-»-$8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posits of ist mortgages under Supervision Bank- 
ing Departments of Connecticut, New York and 
Maine. Amount of issue limited by Law. CON- 
NECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., 
ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers. 
No. 59 Wall Street. New York, 


United States Trost Company, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$11,800,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious agd Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 

JouN A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice- Pres, 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 

HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 

TRUSTEES. 

Wu. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. SCHWAB, 
FRANK LyMan, 
GrorGE F, VigTor, 

















SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS J AMES, 

JOHN A, STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CRosBY Brown, 








DIVIDENDS. 

THE AMERICAN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY, 

A dividend of Three Dollars per share 
will be paid on Friday, April 15, 1898, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Thursday, March 31, 1898. 

The transfer books will be closed from 
April 1, to April 14, 1898, both days in- 
clusive. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 








OFFICE OF 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
No. 4 Montgomery St., San Francisco Cal., March 16, 1898. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the South- 





NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON 
RIVER K&.R. CO. 
Office of the Treasurer. 
New YoOrK, March 9th, 1898. 
The Board of Directors of this company, at a meeting 
held this day, declared a dividend of ONE PER CENT. 
on its capital stock payable at this office on the 15th day 
of April next to stockholders of record at the 
closing of the transfer books on the 15th instant. For 
this purpose and also of the annual election of the Di- 
rectors of this company, which will be held on the 20th 
day of April, the transfer books will be closed at three 
o’clock Pp. M. on Tuesday the 15th inst , and reopened at 
ten o’clock A. M., on et. the 2ist ow of April 
next. E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. 
New YORK, March 8th, 1898. 

The Board of Di of the American Sugar Refin- 

— oa the following divi- 


Preferred Stock which is en- 
1% PER CENT. 
vidend of 3 PER CENT. 
on March 15th at three 














o’clock P.M. aathores . April 4th, 1898 
on " b 
: TNO. E. BERRLES’ Treasurer 
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WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 


NEw YORK, March 9th, 1898. 
Dividend No. 118. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly div- 
idend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PERCENT. upon 
the capital stock of this company, payable at the office 
of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of April 
next, to shareholders of record at the close of the trans- 
fer books on the 18th day of March inst. 

The transfer books willbe closed at 8 o’clock on the 
afternoon of March 18th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of April ist next. 

M. T. WILBUR, Assistant Treasurer. 
MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
19 BROADWAY, 

: NEW a, March 8th, 1898. 
Fifty-Sixth Quarterly Dividend. 

A quarterly dividend of ONK PER CENT. on the 
capital stock of this eo | has been declared, paya- 
ble at this office on and after Friday, April ist, 1898. 
The transfer books will be closed on Friday, March 
18th, at 3 o’clock P.M., and will be reopened on Saturday, 
April 2d, at 10 o’clock a Mm. 

D. W. MCWILLIAMS, Treasurer, 





___ READING NOTICES. 


Wittiam Henry Mautr, Philadelphia, Penn., 
offers to send his beautifully illustrated catalogue of 
seeds, flowers, vegetables and grains free to any 
one mentioning this paper. 





* X-RAYS,” 
a wonderful discovery; yct a discovery of far 
greater value will be made known free to any one 
addressing Lock Drawer L L, Rome, N. Y.—Adv. 


EXTRA FINE BUTTER-MAKING. 


At the Vermont Butter and Cheese Makers’ 
Association Convention, held at Montpelier, the 
3d and the 4th insts., at which there were 75 entries 
of butter, R. F. Jaynes, Superintendent Rye- 
gate Creamery, had butter that scored 98% points, 
the highest of any, but, owing to the rules of the 
Association, that no officer could receive a premium 
—Mr. Jaynes is its Treasurer—the sweepstakes 
went to butter scoring one point lower, 97%; but 
Mr. Jaynes received $35.00, the premium offered by 
the Vermont Farm Machine Co., for the best but- 
ter, provided the cream was separated by the Im- 
proved United States Separator. 

ts. Carrie J. Nelson, who carried off the First 
Premium on Dairy Butter, also used an Improved 
United States Separator. 

In this connection it is worthy of remark that 
at the Vermont Dairymen’s Annual Convention, 
held at St. Albans, in January last, the Creamery 
Sweepstakes, Grand Sweepstakes and Gold Medal , 
went to E. E. Symes, Superintendent No. Ryegate 
Creamery, who also uses an Improved United States 
Separator; the First Premium on Creamery prints 
went to F. L. Smith, Proprietor Cloverleaf Cream- 
ery, Fletcher; and First Premium on Dairy Tubs to 
H. I. Clapp, Barre, both of whom use the Im- 
proved United States Separators. 

The Vermont Farm Machine Co. is to be  con- 
gratulated upon the remarkable success of the above- 
named separator. 
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Ladies’ Furnishings 
Shirt Waists. 


Gingham and Fancy Silk 
Waists. 


Piqué, 


Tea Gowns, Negligées, Dressing 


Sacques. 


Silk Petticoats. 


Paris Lingerie for Bridal Trousseaux. 


Proadovay HK 19th st, 


NEW YORK. 





Tae Marvex (Jove. 


This Glove, embodying the highest 
Art in Glove Making, is now on 
sale. 

Messts, TREFOUSSE & CO., Chau- 
mont, France, recognized as the larg- 
est buyers of Real Kid Skins, and the 
most expert manufacturers of Fine 
Gloves in the world, are making this 
glove for the undersigned only. The 
Marvex will appeal at once to all 
who appreciate a superior and per- 
fectly shaped glove. 


B. Altman & Co., 


NEW YORK, 
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Corset Department. 


Z. Z. Inez,—linen, batiste, gauze, coutil and 
sateen,—short, medium and long waist. 
New Spring models. 
$2.00 to $5.50 per pair. 
The “Vesta,”—bias cut,—real whalebone, 
coutil, fancy brocades and batiste,—in a va- 
riety of designs and colors,—and black Italian 
cloth. 
Straight front, short hip,—tatest models— 
$6.75 to $45.00. 
The “Vesta” bridal Corset,—satin brocade, 
a variety of pale shades, 
$25.00 to $35.00. 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Twenty-Third Street, 


New York. 


It is worth while for a large dry- 
-goods house to take the greatest 
care in filling mail orders, for a pur- 
chaser once suited is sure to send 
and to urge 
For many 


subsequent orders 
friends to do the same. 
years the well-known Brooklyn dry- 
goods house of Journeay & Burnham 
has made a specialty of the mail- 
order department. If yousend an or- 
der to this reliable house by mail it 
will receive the sameattentionasif you 
called in person. The liberal way in 
which Journeay& Burnham have dealt 
with customers in all sections of the 
country hasincreased their tradetoa 
large extent. Even when goods to the 
amount of $1oare purchased express 
charges are paid for Illinois, Indiana, 
the Carolinas, Ohio, Iowa, Michigan 
and other States. Just write to Jour- 
neay & Burnham, tell them what you 
want, and samples and prices will be 
mailed you promptly. If yousend one 
order you will be sure to send others. 





A SHORT STATEMENT OF 
VIEWS AND PLANS. 


Our business is tailoring and 
clething for men—nothing else. 
To this we give all our energies. 


We take between the two ex- 
tremes of high prices and ‘‘ cheap”’ 
goods the solid ground of honest 
merchandise on close profits. 


There are hundreds ot thou- 
sands of men in the center of this 
office district within easy reach of 
our store whom we desire to serve 
on these plans. 


Ample stocks at all times. 


Goods made especially for our 
trade, in style following the best 
English forms and our own mer- 
chant tailoring. 


People who buy of us are as- 
sured of special goods, made in dis- 
tinctive style, sold atthe very closest 
profit. 

The new Spring overcoats and 
Spring suits are ready, $10 up. 


E. O. Thompson’s Sons 


To-order Clothing 
Ready-made Clothing 
Clerical Clothing 


245 Broadway 


_ above Park Place, N. Y. 











SPECIMEN COPIES 

Any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 

who would like to have a specimen 

copy of the paper sent to a friend can 

be accommodated by sending us, on a 

postal-card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent, 
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Insurance. 


The Steel Skeleton Building. 


Mr. W. L. B. Jenney, of Chicago, an 
architect, from whose paper before a 
convention of underwriters on the com- 
mercial feasibility of erecting fire-proof 
buildings we recently quoted, treats of 
the dangers of tall steel structures in 
the current issue of Casszer’s Magazine, 
a technical publication. There are no 
dangers, he begins by saying, which 
cannot be effectually warded off, for all 
strains of load and wind pressure can 
be determined in advance as accurately 
as in case of a railroad bridge, and even 
every rivet can be nicely calculated 
from known data. Such strictly con- 
structional details as thickness of web 
in the steel foundations, the materials 
for suitable paint, the concrete cover- 
ing forthe beams, the size of connections 
for floor beamsand girders, etc., we pass 
over. Fireproofing should be what is 
known as porous terra-cotta, made by 
adding six volumes of sawdust to four of 
clay; on burning, the sawdust is con- 
sumed and little air holes or cells are 
produced which defend the metal 
against hurtful heat. This cannot be 
too carefully anchored together and to 
the metal, for otherwise—as in case 
of the Pittsburg fire—a large portion 
will strip off as soon as water strikes it 
when heated. That fire showed, also, 
that four-inch tile partitions blew away 
as dust when struck by water, and 
in their place is recommended what 
is known as the Ransome system, 
which makes partitions of T-iron 
supports, secured at top and bottom 
and filled with concrete having twisted 
iron rods embedded in it. In the 
Pittsburg fire every particle of com- 
bustible material perished; hence such 
material should be reduced to the min- 
imum, particularly in a store. The base 
and the casings of all openings. should 
be of concrete or metal, as ornamental 
as desired. The wainscot should be 
of cement or marble. Floors should 
not be of wood; concrete is recom- 
mended. Doors should be of metal, 
and stairs should be of iron; treads 
may be of marble. If there are any 
combustible buildings near enough to 
threaten, the windows should have 
fire-proof shutters. On street fronts, 
disfigurement by these can be avoided 
by contriving a pocket overhead into 
which they may roll up and be entirely 
out of sight. At the Pittsburg fire, 
rear shutters of tin-covered wood kept 
the fire from working into a theater 
building adjacent, and if it had got in 
there nobody knows where it would 
have stopped. 

Until recently, moreover, any serious 
fire entirely destroyed all known plaster- 
ings, but nowthereis a material made 
up of asbestos and lime, known as ‘‘as- 
bestic,” which seems very promising, 
It has not yet been tested actually, but 
experimental tests show that it adheres 
well to usual materials employed for 
plastering surfaces, that it resists fire 
thoroughly, and that water has had no 
effect to loosen it; thus it not only 
bears fire itself but preserves the fire- 
proofing behind it and costs no more 
than any good plastering generally in 
use. 

The danger from the large, open 
areas in stores is plainly stated by Mr. 
Jenney. Substantial division walls, 
with only the minimum number of 
openings and those protected by proper 
doors, make it practicable to confine fire 
toone section. This is not difficult in 
wholesaie business, as customers come 
to see goods only; in retail stores, 
owners declare that cross walls destroy 
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‘the effect,’’ so that all the trade bene- 
fit of a big store would be sacrificed. 
Of course, there is no answer to so 
plain an argument; it is a safe store on 
the one hand, and an attractive one on 
the other. 

Lightning does not endanger the 
steel skeleton building; the skeleton is 
itself a continuous lightning-rod from 
top to base, which usually is ina damp 
soil; and the water and gas pipes also add 
a ground connection. Similarly, steel 
or iron ships receive cloud discharges 
harmlessly, and the Home Insurance 
building in Chicago has furnished a prac- 
tical test by being struck on one cor- 
ner, with no harm beyond the displace- 
ment of a few bricks where the light- 
ning entered the cornice to reach the 
steel, 

As for earthquakes, the native hut 
in the Malay archipelago offers an ex- 
ample of an earthquake-proof struc- 
ture. Posts are set in the ground, and 
the skeleton framework is all notched 
and lashed together, the external cov- 
ering being for weather protection. 
The steel skeleton resembles this, being 


‘riveted together like a bird-cage; asha- 


king might throw off some of the ex- 
ternal skin. Ina district of suspected 
exposure, precaution would suggest 
additional ribs in the partitions and 
external walls to which the masonry 
is firmly anchored; all partitions should 
be of concrete, with steel rods em- 
bedded in it. 

‘A building constructed as herein 
outlined,” concludes Mr. Jenney. 
‘«would be fire-proof, cyclone-proof, 
lightning-proof, and ~~ earthquake- 
proof.” 


A Journalistic Knight-Errant. 


A DAILY journal in one of the inte- 
rior cities of this State falls savagely 
upon one of the great life companies 
for its alleged extravagant outlay of 
over eight millions, ‘‘which was paid, 
to a very large extent, for purely cleri- 





.cal work,” and was ‘‘the cost of han- 


dling the receipts and expenditures of 
the company for the year.’’ When 
thirty-two millions for premiums re- 
ceived are compared with eight mil- 
lions of expenses, the showing is de- 
clared to be much worse, and ‘‘is not 
the payment of twenty-five per cent. in 
expenses little short of scandalous?” 
Well, that depends upon just what the 
money was paid for. If it was strictly 
for cost of collection of premiums al- 
ready contracted for and due, such an 
outlay ‘‘for purely clerical work’”’ 
would not be atall short of scandalous. 
More than forty per cent. of the total 
working outlay was for commissions 
and other expenses of getting new 
business; the remainder was for sal- 
aries, for maintenance of material 
property, for taxes of all sorts, for sta- 
tionery and postage-stamps, and for 
many other things of which State su- 
pervision in its superlative degree of 
botheration may be expected to pres- 
ently demand an itemized statement, 
atom by atom. Observe that when 
the modern statesman, in legislative and 
executive hall and newspaper office, can 
get an extra turn of the screws of taxa- 
tion upon a life insurance company he 
conceives he has dune a good thing. 
For an example, the latest reported in 
McNalliana is that Mr. Webb McN has 
decided to require companies doing 
business in Kansas to abandon the anti- 
rebate agreement, under penalty of 
revocation of license. If it is permis- 


sible to attempt analysis of McNall 
reasoning, we assume it to be like 
this: major premise, compacts are in- 
herently bad, and rebate is inherently 
good, because it makes the vile com- 
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minor premise, Kansas has not pro- 
hibited rebate by statute; conclusion, 
let no company dare try to prevent re- 
bating on my stamping ground. 

This plainly indicates a very bad and 
dangerous condition—if you do not 
look beneath the surface and go into 
analyzing and explaining. And if you 
stop for any such just and Careful 
process before letting fly at life insur- 
ance, or if you are the sort of person 
who insists on making sure of the facts 
before proceeding to pass sentence, 
what becomes of the fine denunciatory 
paragraph and of the demonstrated 
zeal for the interests of the People with 
a big P? 








Insurance Statement. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, OF CINCIN- 
NATI, O. 


THE great middle West has just cause 
for congratulation. Largely settled by the 
better element of the last, men Of in- 
telligence, great energy and thrift, the 
result has been that no other portion 
of the country excels it in general in- 
telligence, in the number of its churches, 
the excellence of its schools, and its business 
and manufacturing establishments. It is 
not; therefore, a matter of special wonder 
that one of its important institutions, the 
Union Central Lite Insurance Company, ot 
Cincinnati, has attained a toremost position 
in the ranks of the regular life insurance 
companies of the country; a tact evidenced 
by the hgures given inits thirty-first annual 
statement, published this week. ‘Ihe es- 
tablishment of a lite insurance company 
upon a sound and enduring basis, and its 
management, particularly during the first 
twenty years ot itscareer, requires an unu- 
sual adaptability on the part of its mana- 
gers, a very large degree of energy and 
Iaith in the future, a wise and just discrim- 
ination ot affairs; and all ot these have been 
present in a remarkable way in the lite and 
nistory of the Union Central. Its progress 
from its organization has been steadily and 
continuousiy forward. It goes without say- 
ing that the Union Central Life has nad inits 
management excellent financial ability and a 
large degree of wise life insurance underwri- 
ting capacity. It long since outgrew its local 
environment and is now cosmopolitan. It 
is well represented in the best life insur- 
ance fields. Its location in the middle West 
has been of great benefit to it in the invest- 
ment. of its assets, as it has been able to 
secure a larger rate ot interest with a max- 
imum of safety than Eastern companies 
have been able to obtain. The rate of in- 
terest realized upon the mean amount of in- 
vested assets during 1897 was 6.8 per cent., 
anc the Company’s mortgage investments 
during the year were increased $1,220, 377.21. 
It is noteworthy of the care exercised by 
the Union Central in its investments that 
no loans are made where the security is less 
than double the amount loaned, exclusive 
of buildings, and 73 per cent. ot its entire 
assets are so investea. , The Union Central 
wisely offers loans to its policy-holders for 
any amount not exceeding the full reserve 
of their policies. It adopted this practice 
many years ago,and it has given great 
satisfaction. One excellent result has been 
that many policy-holders have been en- 
abled to carry their policies over a period of 
depression when otherwise they would have 
been obliged, by stress of circumstances, to 
allow them to Arosa As showing the ex- 
treme care in the selection of risks by the 
Union Central, it is stated that the death 
claims paid in 1897 were but.77 per cent. of 
the mean amountat risk,a very low average. 
It is worthy of comment that the amount of- 
interest received by the company, $1,123,262.- 
05, Was more than enough to meet all claims 
to policy-holders—taxes, license fees, real- 
estate and loan expenses; and this result 
has been attained by the Union Central for 
several years past. The Company issues a 
considerable variety of policies in its wish 
to meet the needs of would-be insurers, all 
of them based upon equitable and liberal 
terms. The Union Central made the fol- 
lowing gains in 1897: in income $445,021.34; 
in interest receipts, $133.737-47; in. surplus, 
$311,190.49; in memoership, 5,625; in assets, 
$2,175,269.54; in amount of insurance, $12,- 
619,129; in amount of new business written, 
$5,740,112. The liabilities of the Company 
on the first of January were $16,093,759.40, 
and its surplus $2,611,370.91, making gross 
assets of $18,705,130.31. Few, if any, lite in- 
surance companies can show a more envia- 
ble record. ‘The Hon. John M. Pattison is 
President, R. S. Rust, LL.D., Vice-Presi- 
dent, and E. P. Marshall, Secretary and 
Actuary. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


F 
SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1898...... $20,342,647 01 
LIABILITIES +--+ 18,584,354 09 
1,758,292 92 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway. 











panies take less money for their policies; 


GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
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A POLICY ,. su: 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 

It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

The Washiagton pays Endowments and death 
claims promptly, and loans money to its potiay elt 
ers. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy 
- The Washington’s Interchangeable-Term policy. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 
a9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“ONLY A BRICK. 


It was only a brick falling from a dwell- 
ing on Chestnut St., Philadelphia, which 
killed a man, leaving a family depend- 
ent upon-his daily labor; but he died 
not leaving a life insurance policy. If 
the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, of New York, had known this fact 
one of its agents would undoubtedly have 
been able to insure this man’s life to the 
everlasting gratitude of his wife and chil- 
dren.: Write them for literature. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - $26,939,135 99 
LIABELITIES, - - « __ 24,811,707 55 
$2,127,428 44 
All forms of Life and Endowment Zottates issued. 
pues CasuH distributions are paid upon all policies. 
policy jorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and ps os tucarence values to on the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statu 
rates, and values for a age sent on ap- 
plication to the Company's Office 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1898. 


ASSETS. .....2-...-0.sececeeeeeeees $13,455,690 32 
LIABILITIES.................. 12,156,897 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... $1,298,793 32 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

Philadelphia. 




















Reserve f. re-ineuran 
Surplus one all Liabilities..............-....- 
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J. Mi. ALLEN, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


President. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
Spurgeon’s Chalk-Marks. 
Iris related of Spurgeon, the eminent 
divine, that he was once approached by 
one of those strangely gifted gentlemen 


who seem to rejoice in turning the re- 
ligious views of any good man into a 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


Union Central 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF CINCINNATI, O. 
For the Year Ending December 31, 1897. 





ASSETS. 
Cash on hand and in bank $296,987 96 ~ 
First Loan - : 


on ‘ 
Real t Esta 18,455,354 49 


see eeeesssceee 


Net 


ported jums 
Interest and Rents due and 
QOCTUET.........c0ccersecee 
Gross Assets Dec. 31 
1897 ~ 





$18,705,130 31 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve Fund, at Four per cent. and all 
Other Obligations................0.00s0 $16,098,759 40 
Gross mane Four per cent. Actuaries $2,611,370 91 
RECEIPTS. 


$4,760,721 30 





% 91,498,109 00 


1,191,196 39 
POLICY ACCOUNT. 
Total number of anne gg in force...... 58,580 
Total Amount Insured................... $106,517,344 00 
Policies Issued and Revived 
1897—15,803—insuring.. $33,927, 324 00 
GAINS IN 1897. 


$2,684,305 39 








Gain in Income................000e005 am 5-4 
Gain in Interest Receipts............ 183,737 47 
Gain in Surplus........ we 311,190 49 
in in Membership... . oes 
ain in Assets.. 192,175,269 54 
Gain in Ameunt = 
DPserenbesoncecatns sopsneé.sesent 12,619,129 00 


an 
Gain in Ameunt of New 
Business Written 


OFFICERS. 
JOHN M. PATTISON, President. 
a. 5 al Vice-Pres. E. P. MARSHALL, Sec. & Act’y 


3 » Treas. W. L. 
CLARK W. DAVIS, M.D. 300N L. DAVIS, M D., 
Medical Directors. 
RAMSEY, MAXWELL & RAMSEY, Counsel. 
M. W. , Assistant Actuary. 


Se ee 


5,740,112 00 


John M. Pattison, President Union Central Lifes 
Prof.w. G. Williams, OnioWes. Univ., Delaware.O.- 
R. 9 ctor, First Nat. Bank, Cincinnati. 
J. R. Clark. tyes Union Gentral Lit ife Insurance Co. 
kh. S. Rust, TL. ice-Pres’t Union Central Co. 
Bs Pe. cen P gece ’y Union ——s Las tay 

0 J. Sages D.D. .....2....c0ccesecerees 
Oiifera igi ce suai ies eet ine 

‘or oH 8 lo Val 

H. E —, . B’ld eee 
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faaseliot General 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Assets Jan. 1, 1898, $3,107,238 92 
Liabilities, . 2,594,725 25 
Surplus to Policy-holders, $512,513 67 


This Company offers a Policy having 
liberal provisions for Cash Values, Paid 
Up Insurance, Residence and Travel, 
with Ample Security. 


Active and Experienced Agents Wanted. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres'’t. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec’y. 
E. B. PECK, Ass’t Sec’y. 
R. W. HUNTINGTON, Jr., Actuary. 


THE Government makes a profit out of 
the New York Post-Office; but you could 
not afford to deliver your own letters. 

We can insure you against loss by fire, 
lightning and tornado, and out of the 
many transactions we have in a year 
make a small profit. You cannot afford 
to carry your own insurance any more 
than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are is- 
sued under the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law” and 
are ‘‘ Conflagration Proof.’’ 


& | American Through and Through. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., NewYork. 


a. - . = = $1,000,000 
Assets, - * . 8,582,207 
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ridicule of his profession. The scoffer 
in point assumed that Mr. Spurgeon held 
the doctrine that only a limited number 
were selected to be finally saved, and 
with this as an introduction he asked: 
‘*So why do you preach to everybody?” 

‘*My dear sir,’’ replied Mr. Spurgeon, 
‘* put a chalk-mark on the selected and I 
won’t waste time talking to others.” 

Silence as to what the questioner did 
then is a fitting sequel to the query. 

In that remark of the great preach- 
er’s lies hidden much more than at first 
appears. If every man knew exactly 
those bounds in which his labor lay, he 
would undoubtedly save time in his life 
work and probably accomplished more. 
But since this can never be, a worker 
in whatever field, can only do well when 
he takes up with a will all that comes to 
his hand, trusting that some of this will 
be just work which he was meant todo. 

And as for that chalk-mark. Every 
speaker knows he may find his hearer so 
designated when he least expects it. It 
is best totreat a subject universally, for 
in that way it is sure to meet with an 
almost universal acceptance. 

Take any instance, and see how evi- 
dent is the proof. The advocate of life 
insurance meets constantly with those 
who ‘‘ don’t need it.’”” One is of a long- 
lived stock, and says he has a long life 
ahead of him. Another is always well, 
does not remember to have been illin bed 
for years. A third knows of a fourth 
who tried insurance on the assessment 
plan, and, profiting by his friend’s dis- 
astrous experience, thinks he’ll save his 
ownmoney. Butas time passes the man 
of long-lived family sees one after an- 
other of that hardy circle—with records 
as good as his own—called to the mysteri- 
ous hereafter. The healthy man under- 
goes some illness, begotten in part from 
the very confidence that induced care- 
lessness. The man with a friend ex- 
perienced in delusive schemes has heard 
from another friend of the very real bene- 
fits of such sound insurance as is sold by 
The Mutual Life of New York. And lo! 
the chalk-mark has shown on all. 

The truth of the matter is that every 
man needs life insurance, and it is merely 
a question of time and chance till he 
knows and sees it for himself. Some- 
time, somehow, every last scoffer at this 
great system, comes to acknowledge its 
worth, and to join himself to those who 
have been earlier convinced. 

When this time comes no man can do 
better than to seek what he should have 
had before of The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. That Com- 
pany is more than the oldest, for it is the 
best, nor has any man ever regretted in- 
trusting to its care the funds which shall 
care forthose he loves when he shall 
have been called from them. 


North British 


MERCANTILE INSURANCE CO. 


OF LONDON AND EDINBURCH. 


ESTABLISHED 1809. 
OFFICE : 


Corner Pine and William Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January rst, 1898. 


Capital Stock, all cash................ $1 , 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve............-.+. 4 
Unsettled Losses and other claims. rH Be 38 83 
Net Surplus............cecsmscccceees 

Total Assets. ..........s.sceceeseeeees! 61:433 618-36 86 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 

E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders fox 
THE INDEPENDENT capable of holding 
26 numbers, post-paid, for 75 cents, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 2ist, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1897. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 


25 





ary, 1897, to 3ist December, 1897........... $2,844,088 61 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

FORMATS, WW oie cccdacivessveveveticeccoecs _ 1,047,955 31 
Total Marine Premiums..................-- ~ $3, 891,993 92 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1897, to $3ist December, 1897................ $2,653,653 09 
Losses paid during the same 

WOR saciias scxcvas dacheneges $1,425,630 20 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $684,939 39 
The Company has ‘the following Assets. 

viz. 

United States and City of New York Stock: 

City Banks and other Stocks............. $7,330,895 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,157,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

P| ee re ee eee 1,121,500 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie...... 1,026,605 97 
CU ie ii ck cen sine Wis wen daisies cheees 286,424 11 

SI educehbscisuacssesecesecusacechs $10, 922, 425 08 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding c certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next. The diminished income yielded on in- 
vestments in recent years may in the future render nec- 
essary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1897, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H.C HAPMAN, Secretary. 
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JOSEPH AGOSTINI, aAaL eS D, LeVERICH, 
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HENRY E. HAWLEY, 


A, A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO P.JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
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THEUNITEDSTATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

** After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

** This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’’ 

AU Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soonas satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 


Active and o_o Agents, wishing to 
this Company, 
the Home O 
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communicate with the Pres ent, at 

61 Broadway, New York. 

OFFICERS: 
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Assistant “Secretary. 
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FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO.G. WILLIAMS.......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
PE ERS wilder. 
E.H. PERKINS, Jn. Prest. Imp. & Traders’ ans > Bank. 
JAMES R. PLTM Leather 
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The best forms of modern life insurance 
furnished by members to members at cost. 
A mutual organization having 60,000 mem- 
bers; assets over $51,000,000; surplus 
over $3,500,000. Address for publications 
including sample policies. We pay postage. 


921-3-5 Chestnut St, Philadelphia 
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Old and Young. 


Mary. 


BY EDWARD N. POMEROY. 


** A VIOLET by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye, 
Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky.”’ 
— WORDSWORTH. 
The house is changed where Mary lived, 
And, passing to and fro, 
I marveled that so many grieved 
That she from earth must go. 


A quiet little maid was she, 
And very sweet and shy; 

I knew not what she was to me 
Until she came to die. 


A single decade was she here, 
And then she slipped away; 

She vanished from the waning year 
And from the broadening day. 


Her coming brought a happy face 
That recent sorrow stilled; 

Her going made a vacant place 
That never can be filled. 


Beyond the filmy, flying drift, 
Beyond the stars she fled; 
And when my gaze aloft I lift 

1 do not count her dead. 


Her grave is where the sunshine spills 
{tS wealth o’er nature’s charms; 

Around it are the sheltering hills, 
Beneath, ihe quiet farms. 


Does Mary ever think of earth? 
Does she come back again 
To ‘* mix her fancies’’ with our mirth, 


And with our grief as then? 


Does she resume the vacant place 
And fill the empty seat? 

Is there a glory in her face 
The sun cannot repeat? 


We cannot tell what—more or less— 
To angel life is given; 

We do not know and cannot guess 
The ministries of Heaven. 


When death anoints our closing eyes 
Perchance their vision is 

That only fancied barriers rise 
Betwixt that life and this. 


That parting is a name—no more— 
Whatever mortals say; 

That Mary has not gone before, 
But dwells with us to-day. 


WELLEesLeEy, Mass. 





The Strangest Event in the 
World. 


BY. C. SYLVESTER HORNE, M.A. 


I CANNOT tell the story as he used to 
tell it, the dear old man, short of stat- 
ure, with those pale blue eyes which 
shone and twinkled in enjoyment of the 
narrative; neither can I hope to sug- 
gest his vivid and pictorial style of tell- 
ing it. How breathlessly I have myself 
hung upon his lips in agony of appre- 
hension for the fate of the hero, as 
he dipped his hands into, the—but 
that is to anticipate. I suspect that a 
critical listener—if any one could listen 
and remain critical, which I doubt— 
might have detected some vagueness 
as to date and place. If my memory 
serves, the old gentleman told the tale 
as astory of the Carlist rising in Spain, 
and dated it about ’34. But it is fair to 
say it may have been Mexico or 
China, and any date you please. So now 
for the story. 

The generals had been in consulta- 
tion all the morning. Hour after hour 
passed by, and the wretched prisoners, 
closely guarded, waited on in all the 
agony of suspense. There were four 
hundred of them in all, a few haggard 
women and_  half-starved children 
among them. As you may imagine, 


there was not much conversation. The 
‘men, for the most part, were dogged 
Some of the younger ones 


and sullen, 


THE 


assumed a mood of forced gayety which 
deceived no one. And still captives 
and captors stood watching for signs of 
movement about the entrance to the 
Generals’ tent which would announce 
the end of the conference, and that the 
fateful decision had been arrived at. 

At last, soon after noon, there wasa 
murmur of excitement. The soldiers 
on guard drew themselves up in mili- 
tary fashion and roughly constrained 
their prisoners into line. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the victorious army 
emerged from the tent, mounted his 
horse and advanced slowly to where 
the captured force was drawn up, as if 
he did not half like the duty he had to 
discharge. He held a paper in his 
hand, and as he reined up his horse and 
proceeded to read it, you might almost 
have heard the pulsations of four hun- 
dred hearts. 

The substance of the message was 
awful. Every man, woman and child 
was to be shot; they would be allowed 
until six o’clock next morning to pre- 
pare themselves for death. The gen- 
erals were determined to strike terror 
into all hearts. Moreover, it was well 
known that provisions were scarce, and 
it was easier to shoot their prisoners 
than to feed them; so the four hundred 
were doomed. 

The scene that followed this frightful 
proclamation baffles description. Some 
of the male prisoners who had awaited 
it with most apparent unconcern broke 
into wild volleys of oaths and curses, 
Women screamed and shrieked for pity. 
Fathers clasped their children in their 
arms, as if with the intention of defend- 
ing them. The children were the least 
moved in all the throng. Such was the 
effect upon the condemned. But more 
serious, and of far greater moment, was 
the effect upon the victorious army. 
Soldiers trained to find a terrible joy in 
battle have an unconquerable aversion 
to cold-blooded massacre and to shoot- 
ing down defenseless men, women and 
children, simply because they have 
fought a losing fight. Moreover, these 
prisoners were of their own flesh and 
blood, natives of the one fatherland; 
and the bitterness of civil war could 
not destroy the fact of their common 
race and lineage. The consequence 
was that in the course of an hour or two 
it became known to the generals that 
their own troops were on the verge of 
mutiny. 

Then there was further conference, 
held in hot haste, and lasting late like 
the other. The sun went down-upon 
the misery of that doomed host, which 
had only death to look for with the 
dawn. About ten o’clock the sound of 
a trumpet was heard through the camp, 
and confused noise as of troops rapidly 
mustering. Then followed a second 
proclamation. The generals ‘had de- 
cided to be less than just that they 
might be more than merciful. They 
would make an example of forty out-of 
the four hundred; and as the fairest 
method of determining which of the 
prisoners should die, they would com- 
pel them to draw lots in the morning. 
Four hundred papers would be placed 
in a bag, and of these four hundred pa- 
pers forty would bear a blood-red cross; 
the remainder of the papers would be 
blank. Every man, woman and child 
must draw out a paper, and for the for- 
ty who drew those with the red cross, 
Death; for the rest, Life. 

It is in accordance with the law of 
that hope which springs eternal in the 
human breast that if a man is told that 
one person out of every ten is to diea 
sudden death to-morrow he will not be- 
lieve that he himself can possibly be 
that one, Hecalculates on squeezing 
in somehow among the nine, Yet 
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when the morning did actually dawn, 
and the prisoners were drawn up in one 
long line, the boldest among them 
might have been forgiven some thump- 
ing of the heart as he was bidden to 
thrust his hand into that fateful bag, 
wherein such a deadly leaven lay hidden 
amid a mass of innocent material. 

At the appointed hour an officer gal- 
loped up with the bag, shaking it as he 
went, that every one might know that 
the tokens of Life and Death were fairly 
mixed. Then he dismounted, and the 
business of drawing lotsbegan. There 
was breathless stillness in the camp, 
and it was curious to notice how the 
prisoners behaved under their ordeal. 
Some of them, when they drew a blank, 
waved the little white paper above 
their heads. Others, scorning any ex- 
hibition of emotion, strode away to the 
right of the ranks with impassive coun- 
tenances. Further and further down 
the line moved the officer with the 
bag, and man after man drew outa 
white paper, and took his place with 
those who had safely passed the ordeal. 
The first fifty drew blanks, the second 
fifty drew blanks, and, as you may im- 
agine, the relief which came to them 
meant increased anxiety to those who 
had stillto draw. Indeed, a low mur- 
mur of astonishment and indignation 
began to run through the three hun- 
dred left. Thereupon the officer shook 
the bag again, and, putting in his hand, 
stirred up the papers, after which the 
drawing proceeded. 

But somewhat more slowly! At first 
aman had had one chance in ten to 
escape; but nowthose left had no more 
than one chance in seven. Hands 
moved reluctantly to the bag, and 
drew out the lots with hesitation. In- 
deed, only fierce threats on the part of 
the officer induced some to draw at all. 
And still the stream of white papers 
flowed from the bag, and men, ay, and 
women, too, hurried to the right; but 
the space on the left, reserved for the 
doomed forty, was unoccupied. Even 
the officer was astonished when the 
two hundredth prisoner drew a blank 
and marched away with the white paper 
stuck prominently in his hat. Half of 
the whole number had drawn their 
lots, and of those left one in every five 
must die. 

The officer took his bag aside, and 
made an examination by which he sat- 
isfied himself that the papers with the 
red cross on were actually lying with 
the rest, and that it was impossible to 
distinguish them by the feel.- Then he 
shook up the contents of the bag once 

more, and resumed his duty. But 
neither searching nor stirring up of the 
papers changed the course of events, 
Fifty more blank lots were drawn; and 
then, at last, there was a movement, a 
stir of excitement, a murmur of sym- 
pathy. In the midst of it all were 
heard the frantic protests of the unfor- 
tunate prisoner, whose arms were being 
strapped by the guard. He wildly ex- 
claimed against his fate. Why was he 
to be shot when two hundred and fifty 
had escaped? It was monstrous! it 
was unfair, unfair !- He would not sub- 
mit. Then he began to plead and beg 
for mercy, and when that produced no 
effect, he screamed to his old comrades 
to save him from murder. Finally he 
was gagged as well as strapped, and 
borne off to the left, to the spot selected 
for the execution. 

This horrible scene broke down the 
nerve of more than one among the mis- 
erable remnant of prisoners; and they 
began to drag the fateful papers more 
and more slowly to the light, hardly dar- 
ing to look at them, lest the awful red 
cross should be uponthem. Still, from 
man to man the bag moved on, and no 
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one drew a second death-paper, dooming 
him to join the first victim, The third 
hundred had all passed through the or- 
deal, and only one ofall the number 
had drawn the blood-red cross. The 
tension now became well-nigh unbear- 
able, for of the remainder almost every 
other man, womanor child must of ne- 
cessity prepare to die. Presently the 
former ghastly scene was repeated; an- 
other victim was marched off to death; 
then a third, and a fourth, and a fifth. 
Yet between these ill-fated wretches 
there had been many who had drawn 
blanks, so that at last an extraordinary 
result was reached. 

Forty papers remained in the bag, and 
thirty-five bore the red cross of death. 
It was at this stage that the officer hold- 
ing the bag advanced, and presented it 
to one whose face showed him tobe a 
foreigner. He was bronzed; but he had 
the fair skin, and light brown hair of 
the Englishman. There was an air of 
distinction about the man; and the 
officer looked at him with a puzzled 
expression, as who should say: ‘‘ How 
do you come to be here with this ver- 
min?” The surprise in his face was not 
lost upon the Englishman, who, how- 
ever, made no ado, but plunged his hand 
into the bag, drew out a white paper, 
held it up as if to satisfy the officer, 
then thrust his hands into his pockets, 
turned on his heel, and walked away 
—apparently the least concerned of 


all the onlookers at this curious 
drama. 
Before, however, he reached the 


ranks of those who had successfully 
passed the ordeal, a wild cry reached 
his ear; and he looked back. The man 
whose turn to draw had now come was 
a tall, haggard, fierce rebel; and he 
was prepared to try his fate without 
ado. But his wife, who stood next to 
him, threw herself between him and 
the bag, with a most affecting cry that 
they would pass by her husband. The 
poor creature was nearly beside herself 
with terror; and the soldiers were pro- 
ceeding to unlock her arms from her 
husband’s neck. Without a moment’s 
hesitation, the foreigner stepped back 
to the ranks, and in a quiet, deferen- 
tial way accosted the officer. 

««Sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ it cannot matter to 
you whom you shoot. I will draw in- 
stead of this woman's husband. Let 
him take my place, and I will take_ 
his.”’ 

There was a murmur of admiration 
among the soldiers. The woman ceased 
her hysterical cries to look at the au- 
thor of this strange interruption. There 
was a whispered consultation among the 
officers. At last one of them spoke. 

‘«Do you quite understand that there 
are thirty-nine papers in this bag, and 
thirty-five of them are so marked that 
he who draws one of them must die?” 

The stranger bowed. 

‘‘Then if, knowing that, you are 
prepared to draw for thisman, we have 
no objection to offer.’’ 

The stranger, without a word, thrust 
his hand into the bag, drew out a paper, 
and held it up forall to see. It was a 
a white one. 

‘«So far, so good,” he said, quietly; 
‘“‘the man is free, and I am free also. 
Now, by your leave, I will draw for the 
man’s wife.’’ 

The soldiers gazed at him as if he 
were out of his senses. The officer held 
back the bag fora moment, and looked 
at him from headto foot. He was per- 
fectly calm and at ease. 

‘‘You mean what you. say?” mut- 
tered the officer. 

‘« Sometimes,’’ said the foreigner 
carelessly; ‘‘ now, certainly.” 

‘*It’s absolute madness,’’ 
other officer, 


said an- 
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«‘It’s a mad world,” said the for- 
eigner. 

‘« Well, your life is your own to throw 
away if you will.” 

««Oh, but it’s not thrown away yet,” 
said the man. ‘‘ Where is the bag?”’ 

They handed him the bag, and he 
put his hand again among the papers. 

‘One turn for luck,’’ he said, stir- 
ring the papers up... ‘‘ Now!’’ and he 
held the paper high above his head. It 
was a white one, He bowed to the man 
and his wife. ‘‘We are so far fortu- 
nate,” he said, and smiled. 

The man fell to the earth, and was 
about to clasp the wonderfui stranger 
about the knees; but his wife was be- 
fore him. 

«*Oh, sir!’ she cried; ‘‘ you have a 
charmed life; you have Heaven with 
you; you are good, or you have magic. 
Sir, you have listened to the wife; oh, 
that you would listen to the mother!” 

In her fierce emotion she did not 
heed the efforts of her husband to re- 
strain her. Every one was moved. The 
officers could not disguise their feel- 
ings. The Englishman alone seemed 
collected. 

««Whew!”’ he whistled. ‘‘ Children, 
are there? That’s coming it a little 
strong.’’ He looked at her, musing, 
for a few seconds; and added, witha 
whimsical accent: ‘‘ It’s a little strong. 
But how many are there? There’s 
only room for two,”’ 

‘« These two, kind’ sir!’’ pleaded the 
woman, ‘Qh, sir, be their savior, 
and the good God keep you from 
harm!’’ 

‘*Two, are there?’ said the man. 
‘« Very well, I will draw for the two.” 
Then he said, with a sigh, ‘‘ Heigho! 
and to think that a mere resemblance 
in the voice can make a man such a 
fool!’ 

Then turning to the officer, he said, 
curteously: ‘‘ Will you so far extend 
your indulgence as to allow me to draw 
again?” . 

‘« As you will,’’ said the officer, but 
with marked consideration of tone. 

‘‘I am indeed beholden to you,’’ he 
said, and slipped his hand into the 

- bag. ‘*Now, the question is, where 
those two papers are. Well, this for 
one shot!” and he drew out the paper 
and handed it to the officer. A shout 
arose which there was no suppressing. 
It was a white one. 

‘*You will have your children,’’ he 
said to the woman; ‘‘for if I fail this 
time, it will only be my life they will 
require. And I have no friends!” 

He turned again to the bag, and said: 
‘«We will take the first that comes this 
time.’’ He drew it out, shut in his 
closed hand, and held it there. All 
the army seemed to, have gathered 
round. There were eager faces, quiv- 
ering lips, tearful eyes. But he was 
looking at his hand with a curious, 
quizzical smile. ‘‘There’s a handful of 
fate!’’ he said. Suddenly he opened his 
fingers, and revealed the paper lying 
open on the palm. 

It was a white one. 

Then indeed such a cheer arose as 
has seldom been heard onthis old earth. 
The officer carried back the bag to the 
generals’ tent, where he reported what 
had happened. The generals, discern- 
ing in it the finger of Providence, de- 
clared the lottery at an end, released 
the five victims, and proclaimed a gen- 
eral amnesty. 

‘«Curious thing, the voice,’” said a 
man in camp that night, over a cigar. 
He was talking to the officer who had 
carried round the bag. ‘‘It’s some 
years now since I heard the voice of a 
woman strangely like that voice. But 


for her I suppose ! should never have 
been in this mess, 


Well, there’s 
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compensation everywhere; for, but for 
her ] should never have got these poor 
wretches out of this mess. So she’s 
done me a good turn at last; and it 
makes up for a good many bad ones.”’ 


Lonpon, ENGLaANp. 


The Merchant’s Luncheon. 


BY FRANCES AMORY. 








A RICH merchant sat at the desk in 
his office, alone. He leaned back in 
his chair, and drew a long, hard breath 
quite like a sigh; for he had been 
struggling all day with difficult business 
problems, and he was weary in body 
and mind. Some people think a rich 
man never has anything to do; but they 
little know how hard he often has to 
work, first to gain and then to keep his 
riches. It was long past the luncheon 
hour, and it suddenly occurred to this 
man that he was faint and hungry; yet 
he was not ready to leave his work and 
was about to return to his calculations 
when he caught sight of a little brown 
package lying on ashelf near by. It 
was the package of luncheon which his 
little office boy brought with him every 
day, and to-day, the boy, having been 
sent on some distant errand, had not 
yet had time to partake of it. The 
merchant arose from his seat, took 
down the package and looked carefully 
at it. Just such packages had his own 
beloved mother tied up for him, when 
he himself, a poor office boy, first began 
the career which had brought him to 
his present splendid position. Slowly 
he untied the string and opened the 
package. Two nice sandwiches of 
fresh home-made bread, with a little 


.cold meat between, a piece of old-fash- 


ioned-looking pie, and oh!—a genuine 
New England doughnut! Tears rose 
to the eyes of the rich man as mem- 
ory carried him back to the days of nis 
boyhood, and to the loving deeds of 
that dear mother. Here was the very 
luncheon she had often prepared for 
him! And after a few moments he ate 
it up, every crumb, with far more en- 
joyment than an elaborate dinner would 
have given him, and then, refreshed and 
comforted, he returned to his work. 

Soon after, the belated boy came in, 
and after reporting to his master, he 
was surprised to hear him say: ‘‘ Have 
you had any luncheon to-day, my boy?’’ 
The boy ‘replied in the negative, with 
a glance at the shelf, when the gentle- 
man said, with a smile: ‘* Yes, it is 
gone. / have eaten it up.’’ Then, 
handing the astonished boy a five dol- 
lar bill, he said: ‘¢Go out now and get 
some luncheon; but I want to thank 
you for the best one I have had for 
many alongyear. And don’t you for- 
get, my boy, to be thankful that you 
have something which I lost long ago, 
and that is, a good mother.”’ 





Keeping Grandmother Mark- 
ham Company. 


BY MABEL GIFFORD, 


GRANDMA MARKHAM was lonely; 
that was the beginning of it. She 
wrote a letter to Mamma, and Mamma 
began to read it aloud. She always 
reads Grandmother’s letters to us chil- 
dren. She reads along until she comes 
to something she thinks she had 
better not read aloud, then she reads 
to herself; and when she comes to 
good, out-loud reading, she reads to us 
‘again. We want so muchto know what 
it is she skips us over, 

*«*Dear children and grandchil- 
dren,’’’ that is the way she begins. 
«*«T am as well as usual.’’’ She never 
was ill in her life, really ill, so she could 
not see to her house, She told me so 


herself when she was here last winter. 
‘«« John is as well as usual’ ”"—he’s her 
hired man—‘‘‘Eliza is as well as 
usual’’’—she’s her hired woman. 
‘«*Dr, Thompson is laid up with a 
sprained ankle’’’—he is Grandma’s 
doctor. ‘‘ ‘Minister Parish worked too 
hard during his vacation, and now is 
able to do only his necessary duties. 
So I have no calls from either. 
them much. Iam very lonely. I’’’— 

Mamma stopped reading aloud, and, 
after reading a moment to_ herself, 
looked at us. Then she thought a lit- 
tle. 

What could Grandma have written? 
Perhaps she had sent for Mamma to 
make her a visit, and she was thinking 
whether it would do to leave us to keep 
house. I should think so, indeed; four 
of us! 

‘‘Grandma wants me to send one of 
my girls to keep her company this win- 
ter.”’ 

‘¢Oh-h-h!"’ 

You see it was this way: Grandma 
lived in a big house out in the country. 
It was delightful in summer, but the 
dreariest place in the winter. 

‘« She is an old lady, and she is lone- 
ly, she needs some one to cheer her 
up,’ said Mamma, looking at each of 
us to see who would offer to go. 

‘‘I couldn’t leave my studies,” said 
Marian. ‘‘Mamma wouldn't allow me 
to, would you, Mamma?” 

‘‘I should not permit the studies to 
stand in the way, if you were willing to 
go,” said Mamma, 

‘*Send Carry,’’ said Marian, ‘‘she 
can go as well as not; and she would 
do better than | at the cheering-up 
business.”’ 

««Oh, I couldn’t go, possibly.’’ said 
Carry, quickly. ‘‘I have a class in the 
Sunday-school, and my name is down 
for half a dozen different things in the 
Young People’s Society. And besides 
all that, Mamma could not spare me, 
could you, Mamma?” 

‘“‘Yes, I would manage somehow to 
do without you, for Grandma's sake,”’ 
said Mamma witha smile. 

‘«Oh, Mamma, send Blanche,”’ beg- 
ged Carry; ‘‘she has no school and no 
church affairs to keep her at home; and 
she mever touches the housework, so 
you would not miss her.”’ 

‘«Indeed!” said Blanche, giving her 
head alittle toss, ‘‘what will you and 
the others do for gowns and hats, Miss 
Carry, if I desert you? And then’1 
am in the midst of my painting lessons. 
It would be a waste of money and time 
and labor to stop now and get out of 
practice and forget all I have learned. 
You could not get along without your 
darner and patcher, your dressmaker 
and milliner, could you, Mamma?”’ 

‘‘IT think I would for three or four 
months,’’ said Mamma, gently. 

Then we knew that Mamma wished 
one of us to go. 

‘‘T will go and keep Grandma com- 
pany, if you think I will do,’’ I said; 
and I was frightened at the very thought 
of it as soon as | began to speak. 

‘You midget!”’ said my three sisters, 
laughing at the idea. 

I was the youngest one, and they 
made a baby of me; but I was twelve 


I miss 


years old. 

‘*«Mamma would not think of such a 
thing,” said Marian; ‘‘would you, 
Mamma?’’ 


Mamma looked at me, and when I saw 
how bright her face grew, I was glad I 
had said [ would go, ‘‘I am not sure. 
I will think about. it,’’ she said; ‘‘really 
it seems to me she might go.” 

‘But she will be put back a year at 
school,” said Marian, ‘‘and lose her 
classmates.” 

ss And she will miss all the children’s 
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parties, and the Christmas festival and 
her Sunday-school class,’’ said Carry. 

‘-There is nobody and nothing out 
there, and J am sure she will be home- 
sick enough to die,’’ said Blanche. . 
«« And there're her music lessons. You 
do not want her to lose her practice, 
do you, Mamma?”’ 

‘‘Tam not sure but that I do in this 
case,’’ said Mamma. 

Marian and Carry and Blanche 
looked at each other queerly, and then 
at me. They did not want me to go, 
yet they could not make up their minds 
to go in my stead. 

It was settled next day that I should 
go. I did not wait to get there to be 
homesick; 
started. ButI did not mean any one 
should know it, 

If Grandma had been a jolly kind of 
a grandma it would not have been so 
bad; but she was so stately and digni- 
fied! Her skirts stood out and took up 
a good deal of room, and rustled when 
she walked. She never said things for 
fun, and never smiled when other folks 
did. 

Grandma was surprised when she 
looked out of her carriage and saw me 
crossing the platform. Mamma had 
not told her who was coming. 


I was homesick before I 


‘Why, Millicent, dear, is it you ?’’ 
she said, kindly; and added, as if she 
feared | might think she was disap- 
pointed: ‘‘I am very glad you have 
come, and I hope you will be con- 
tented.”’ 

I could not answer Grandma, for I 
was trying so hard not tocry; but I 
looked up at her and gave her a smile. 
Trying to smile made it worse, some- 
how, and I wishedI hadn't. But when 
she smiled back at me, such a kind 
smile, I couldn’t hold out any longer, 
and | put my hands over my face and 
cried hard. 

You see, I was not expecting that 
smile; I never saw her smile like that 
before. Howl did feel to be crying 
before Grandma! the very first thing, 
too! Thinking of this made me cry all 
the harder. 

‘‘Why, my dear!’ said Grandma— 
‘‘why, my dear! did you not wish to 
come ?”’ 

‘Oh yes,” I said; it’s pretty hard 
work talking when youare crying. <I 
wanted to come; I am glad I have 
come. Please don’t think I am crying 
because I have come. I only feel 
queer. I shall be all right to-morrow,”’ 

To-morrow! how dreary the thought 
of it was! 

‘* You are rather young to send away 
from home alone,’’ said Grandma. 

‘«It was the best Mamma could do,’’ 
I said; and I told her how busy. Blanche 
and Carry and Marian were. 

‘‘H’m,”’ said Grandma, looking at 
me with her bright eyes; ‘‘ and you had 
nothing to keep you at home? IfI re- 
member, you were quite a busy little 
body when I was with you last win- 
ter.”” 

I thought she would feel grieved if I 
told her my sisters were not willing to 


come, and so I said: ‘‘Itisnotso much 
matter about my affairs.”’ 
««H'm!” said Grandma—‘‘ h’m!” 


I thought she looked displeased, and 
that she was wishing one of the older 
girls had come. I made up my mind I 
would not behave likea baby any more. 
I would try to act as old as my sisters 
and be just as good company as I pos- 
sibly could. 

We did not go into the dining-room 
to eat supper, Grandma had a little 
table set right beside the fire, and it 
was so cosy. But, after supper, Grand- 
ma sat and looked into the fire just as 
if she had forgotten ] was there, [| 
heard the hall clock going tick-tack, 
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so solemn, and black shadows danced 
up and down the walls. 

Grandma had had the lights carried 
out, because she wished to sit in the 
firelight a while. 

‘How do you get on with your mu- 
sic lessons?’’ asked Grandma, just as I 
was wondering if she had gone to 
sleep, and thinking how terrible it 
would be to have an evening like this 
every day. 

‘‘ This is my third year,’’ I told her, 
‘cand I love it, Grandma; I just love my 
music.” 

«« There is no piano here,’’ she said. 

‘“No,” I said, ‘*‘ because you were so 
kind as tolet Mamma take it for us to 
practice on.” 

We talked music all the evening. I 
did not know Grandma could be so in- 
teresting. 

When I had been with Grandmaa 
week, she asked meif I thought I could 
stay with her all winter. I told her I 
thought I could, and asked her if she 
thought I would do. ‘‘You are a dear 
little companion,” she said. 

I had tried to be grown up like my 
sisters, and had not cried, except after I 
had gone to bed. 

‘«But,” said Grandma, ‘‘I do not 
like to see you so quiet. Young folks 
should be gay and happy.” 

‘‘T thought’’ —I began, and then 
stopped. 

‘*Oh!”’ said Grandma, smiling a very 
bright smile, ‘‘you thought I wanted a 
little old woman for a companion.” 
Then she laughed, and I beganto think 
she might be a jolly Grandma, after 
all. 

The next week she began to invite 
the young people in the village to visit 
me, and sent her carriage for them; and 
just after Christmas she asked me how 
I would like to have a New Year’s 
party. Now wasn’t that good of her? 
I was afraid it would be too noisy for 
her. 

‘«Be as merry as you can,”’ she said; 
‘*it will do me good.’’ 

I shall remember that New Year’s 
Day as long asI live. It was sleighing, 
and the brightest and sunniest winter 
day. We began it with a sleigh-ride. 
Twelve boys and girls were invited. 
Some of us went in Grandma's sleigh, 
and the rest ina big pung filled with 
straw. Coming home we changed 
about. 

In the evening, just before it was 
time to go home, Grandma said: ‘I 
am going to give Millicent something 
to begin the new year with, and I think 
you would like to see it.” 

She unlocked the music-room door 
and pushed it open. The room was 
lighted with colored candles and deco- 
rated with Grandma’s ferns and bego- 
nias; and there, right before my eyes, 
was a splendid upright piano. 

I gave a little scream, and ran right 
to it and began to play. I was just 
starved for my music. 

How I played! It seemed as if I 
never wanted to stop. But all at once 
I remembered the party, and whirled 
around on the music-stool. They 
were looking so surprised and delighted. 
They began to cheer and clap their 
hands. 

As I caught a glimpse of Grandma 
standing behind them, I wondered she 
had not allowed me in the music-room 
before. Then I remembered she had 
told me there was no pianothere. I 
was too bewildered to do any more 
thinking, and we had some singing be- 
fore the party went home. 

Just as they were going out of the 
room I remembered Grandma was go- 
ing to give me something. I felt very 
much ashamed at having been so taken 
up with the music as to forget it, I ran 
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up to her and asked her as quick as I 
could. 

How they all laughed. ‘Is it this 
good time ?” I asked, puzzled. 

‘‘It is this good piano,’’ said Grand- 
ma. 

‘Why, you blessed Grandma Mark- 
ham !"’I said, and hugged her round 
the neck, and cried. 

I never knew a lonely minute after 
that, and that winter, instead of being 
the dreariest of my life was one of the 
brightest. 

But I have not told the whole story 
yet. Grandma sent me to the city to 
the Conservatory of Music, twice a 
week, to take lessons. I was the hap- 
piest girl in the land. 

When I went home in the spring to 
stay until we all went to Grandma’s for 
the summer, each of my sisters said to 
me: ‘‘I wish I had gone.” 

ABINGTON, Mass. 


The Burnett Boys. 


BY S. JENNIE SMITH, 


STRANGERS always took the Burnett 
boys for twins—that is, after Stephen 
was thirteen, and Rossie eleven years 
of age. When they were younger 
Stephen was considered quite a tall 
lad, while Rossie was short and plump; 
but the latter suddenly began to grow 
at such a rapid rate that hecaught up 
with his brother, and, having lost some 
of his fleshiness, he became alniost an 
exact counterpart of Stephen. 

‘‘As like as two peas, and a leetle 
liker,” an old lady said of them, <I 
can’t never tell the difference until I 
ask ’em which it is, and like as not if I 
call one of them Roswell, it’s Stephen, 
and if 1 call him Stephen, it’s Ros- 
well.’”’ 

Intimate friends of the family de- 
clared that any one ought to know the 
boys apart, because Stephen’s manner 
was more inclined to be serious, while 
Rossie was just bubbling over with 
good-natured merriment. 

‘«There’s a way you can tell, any- 
how,’’ remarked one of Mr. Burnett’s 
customers—for Mr. Burnett wasa milk- 
man—‘‘you may be sure of Rossie 
when he ison the wagon, for he always 
goes around with the milk and Stephen 
does the chores at home.’’ 

It was a pleasant duty in summer to 
deliver the milk, for the boy enjoyed 
the drive in the fresh morning air and 
loved to listen to the bird songs and 
smell the sweet-scented wayside flowers. 
You see his home was in a country vil- 
lage, and part of the road over which he 
drove had not yet been robbed of the 
beauty given to it bythe hand of nature. 

But in winter-time—ah, that was so 
different! To get up when it is yet 
dark, and the fires are low, and every- 
thing cold, to eat a hasty break- 
fast and then drive over miles of 
hard, rough road, with the sharp wind 
blowing in one’s face, perhaps snow or 
rain making the journey more disagree- 
able, that is not a task which any one 
would choose, I think; but Rossie did 
it all uncomplainingly, and never 
stopped to consider it a hardship. 
Stephen, too, found the milking and 
the other chores unpleasant enough in 
the cold weather; but, like his brother, 
never seemed to consider it worth while 
to grumble. 
more aptto sing or whistle as they 
went about their work, and by school- 
time were as bright as boys who had 
slept two or three hours longer. 

One bitter, cold morning, when the 
thermometer was below zero, and every- 
thing was frozen up, when it seemed 
almost as if your very words became 
stiff as soon as they were uttered, 

Rossie stopped at Mrs. Wellman’s house 
with milk, . 








Indeed, they were both - 


Mrs, Wellman lived a* the extreme 
end of the village, and was the last cus- 
tomer on the route. 

‘*Do come in and warm yourself,’’ 
said that lady, with a shiver, as she took 
the milk at the door; ‘‘ why, it’s ter- 
rible weather! It’s a wonder you don’t 
freeze.” 

‘I’m used to it, you see, and don’t 
mind it so much,” Rossie answered, 
with a smile; ‘‘ but it is cold, that’s a 
fact;’’ and, without waiting for a sec- 
ond invitation, he threw a blanket over 
his horse, and then followed Mrs, Well- 
man into the sitting-room, and proceed- 
ed to warm himself by the bright fire. 

‘‘Now you must have a drink to 
warm you up;”’ and the good lady set 
before him a cup of steaming hot cof- 
fee. 

‘‘Oh, thank you,” said Rossie; ‘it 
smells so delicious!’’ 

While he sat there his eyes rested on 
a large pad that was lying on the table. 
It seemed to he made of fine linen 
paper, and was both thick and long. 

‘*What a nice pad!’’ he remarked, 
noticing that Mrs. Wellman was look- 
ing at him; ‘‘I have never seen such a 
thick one anywhere else.’’ 

“It is unusually thick, I believe. My 
brother is in the stationery business, 
and he is always bringing me things of 
that kind when he comesup here. He 
brought me that pad yesterday. I'll 
get him to bring you one if you like it.” 

‘I do like it,’’ Rossie said, with a 
little hesitation; ‘‘ but how much would 
it be?’’ 

‘Why, he doesn’t charge me, so I 
won't charge you,’’ was the smiling re- 
ply. 

The boy was relieved as well as 
greatly delighted. Money was scarce 
in the Burnett family, especially since 
the ‘‘ hard times ’’ that everybody was 
talking about had come; and change 
for paper, pads and pencils was difficult 
to get. They needed these things so 
much for their school work, too; but 
often they had to do first copies of 
their exercises on plain brown paper 
that came wrapped around bundles from 
the stores. 

‘*Oh, thank you ever so much!’’ he 
returned, gratefully; and then he went 
off, whistling a particularly merry tune. 

‘*That boy’s good nature hasn’t 
frozen up, anyhow,’’ Mrs. Wellman 
said to her husband who had just en- 
tered the room; ‘‘it does me good to 
hear and see him. People are so apt 
to be cross on cold mornings.” 

‘*Yes, I was a little bit inclined to 
scold about the weather—a senseless 
proceeding, I'll admit; but I heard 
that whistle as the boy drove up, and I 
felt ashamed of myself.’’ 

And the Wellmans weren’t the only 
ones who were influenced by Rossie 
thatcold morning. The sternest among 
his customers could hardly look at him 
without feeling the effect of his bright 
smile. 

‘« Stephen,”’ he cried, when he finally 
reached home, ‘‘Mrs. Wellman—the 
lady why moved down there on Court 
Street only a month ago, you know—is 
going to give me a lovely paper pad. 


It’s asthick as ”»— and Rossie measured 
on his finger the size of the wonderful 
pad. : 


Stephen looked envious for just one 
moment. Then he said: ‘‘I’m glad of 
that, Rossie. It'll come in so handy 
for you, and it must be quite a pad to 
be so thick.”’ 

“‘Itis. I never saw anything like it. 


I'll lend it to you sometimes, Ste- 


phen.” 
‘¢Oh, thank you,’’ Stephen replied. 
One morning a few days later, Rossie 
woke up with a sore throat, and Ste- 
phen went on the route, The boy liked 
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the change from chopping wood and 
doing such things to driving about the 
village and, as the weather had moder- 
ated, he did not find the drive a cold 
one. ad 

‘«There’s considerable difference in 
the weather to-day compared to what 
it has been,” said Mrs. Wellman, when 
he stopped with the milk at her house. 
‘‘Now, wait a moment,’’ she cried, 
after Stephen had answered her and 
was starting off, ‘‘I want to give you a 
pad.” 

Then she hurried into the house 
and soon returned with a large pad like 
the one that Rossie had described. 

Stephen thanked her heartilyand put 
the pad away under the cushion of his 
seat. 

‘How glad I am that I came this 
morning,’’ he thought, as he drove off. 
Then it suddenly occurred to him that 
Mrs. Wellman didn’t know the differ- 
ence between himself and his brother, 
and must have meant the pad for 
Rossie. She had promised it to him, 
too. 

‘‘She gave it to me, anyhow,’’ was 
Stephen’s mental reply to that argu- 
ment, ‘‘and I need it more than he 
does. Perhaps she has one for him 
also.’’ But consider the matter as he 
might the right of it was plainly to be 
seen, and he was quite prepared for 
Rossie’s glad exclamation of, ‘‘Oh, 
Mrs. Wellman sent me my pad, didn’t 
she ?’’ as soon as his eyes rested upon 
it. 

That settled the matter. Stephen 
wouldn’t for the world disappoint him, 
It was meant for him; I am sure ot it 
now,” he said to himself, as he handed 
the pad to his brother. 

The following morning Rossie was 
still unable to deliver the milk, so Ste- 
phen went again on the route. This 
time when he saw Mrs. Wellman she 
gave him such a searching look that he 
felt greatly embarrassed. 

‘«Tell me, my boy,’’ she said, with a 
puzzled expression on her face, ‘‘are 
you yourself, or are you not ?”’ 

“I am certainly myself,’’ Stephen 
laughingly answered, and then some- 
how he felt more at ease. ‘‘I am Ste- 
phen,’’ he added. 

‘‘But are you the one who came 
yesterday ?’’ 

‘«I’m the one who came yesterday, 
but not the one who usually comes.” 

‘Then there are two of you. Mr. 
Wellman said there were; but I thought 
not. I couldn’t tell the difference 
when you came yesterday, but my 
husband did. He declared that you 
weren't the one who always came, and 
how do you suppose he knew ?”’ 

‘‘I’m sure I can’t tell. The major- 
ity of people get us all mixed up until 
they are well acquainted,” said 
Stephen. 

‘‘Well, he declared that you didn’t 
whistle the same merry tunes that your 
brother does. Yours were solemner 
like, he said.”’ 

‘‘Rossie is a merry-hearted lad,’’ 
Stephen answered, tenderly. 

‘And then you are the one that I 
gave the pad ?”’ 

‘« Yes, ma’am.” 

_ ‘And I had promised it to your 
brother.”’ 

At that moment Stephen felt that he 
would rather write on brown paper all 
his life than have kept that pad him- 
self. 

«I concluded that it was meant for 
my brother, so I gave it to him.” 

‘«Oh, you did? Well, that was kind 
of you when you might have kept it 
for yourself, seeing that it was given to 
you. Now, I'll tell you what I'll do, 
for I don’t want to make fish of one 
and flesh of the other, I'll give you my 
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pad. I haven't used any of it yet, and 
my brother can bring me one more.” 

««No, Mrs. Wellman, don’t rob your- 
self,” Stephen hegan, politely; but that 
lady had already gone into the house. 
In a moment she was out with the pad. 

«« You’re more than welcome to it,’ 
she said, in reply to Stephen’s words of 
thanks; ‘‘and youquite deserve it, too, 
for giving up the other.”’ 

Somehow on his way home that 
morning Stephen found himself: whis- 
tling one of Rossie’s merry tunes. 


Lone Istanp City, N. Y. 


Pebbles. 


‘‘Tuis is what you'd call trans- 
parent,” said the Latin scholar as his 
father laid him across his knee.—Har- 
vard Lampoon. 





...+Ztmmy: ‘‘ Pop, if there’s a war are 
you going?” Pop: ‘‘No sir. Your 
mother has been the man of the house 
for the past year.’’—Zife. 


...»The Vernal Miracle—Didés; ‘* Any 
signs of spring out in your suburb ?”’ 
Gibbs: ‘* Yes; my wife has quit nagging 
me to wear ear-muffs.’’—Puck. 


. Jack: ‘*Yes, ancestors certainly help 
to give a person social prestige.”’ Zom- 
‘* Especially when they are wealthy and 
one lives with them.’’—Zife. 


.-‘*Did you stop at Rome, Mrs. Me- 
linda?’’ asked the city cousin. ‘* Let’s 
see, isn’t that where I bought them stock- 
ings socheap, Josiah ?”’—Princeton Tiger. 


..-Servant: ‘‘Well, what do you 
want?” Wandering Musician: ‘* Ah, 
then possibly you did not hear the music 
we have not as yet played before your 
door ?””—Detroit Journal. 


..Mr. Hunker: “1 have merely a 
speaking acquaintance with Miss Throck- 
morton.”’ Mr. Spatts: ‘‘You are very 
lucky. All her other acquaintances are 
listening acquaintances.” —/udge. 


..‘' When can I see the proprietor ?’’ 
‘“*Well, that’s difficult. You see, he 
hardly ever comes into the office before 
12 o’clock, and always goes away im- 
mediately after 12!""—Fliegende Blatter. 


....Mr. Lincoln’s Estimate of a Neigh- 
bor.—A New York firm applied to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, some time before he be- 
came President, for information as to the 
financial standing of one of his neigh- 
bors. Mr. Lincoln replied as follows: 

“Yours of the roth inst. received. I am 
well acquainted with Mr. X., and know his 
circumstances. First of all, he has a wife 
and baby; together, they ought to be worth 
$50,000. Secondly, he hasan office, in which 
there are a table, worth $1.50, and three 
chairs, worth, say, $1. Last of all, there is 
in one corner a large rat-hole, which will 
bear looking into. Respectfully, 

‘© A. LINCOLN.”’ 


—ZIndianapolis Sentinel. 


....Knowest Thou the Land ?— 
Have you heard of the land of the lemon 
and myrtle, 
Where the midwinter seasons are balmy 
as May? 
Where they fish for the tarpon and cateh 
the mud-turtle, 
And room rent is cut to ten dollars per 
day? 


’Tis the land of the gnat and the gay alli- 
gator, 
Where the clerk of the hotel gets on to 
your bluff; 
You may bea prince or a mine speculator, 
But there’s nothing to do but to shove up 
the stuff. 
—Atlanta Journal. 


....-The Fat Man Gets Even.—The 
Buffalonians were coming home from 
somewhere or other. They were all in 
the same sleeper. One of the party, the 
fattest, turned in early. The others did 
not feel sleepy, so they spent an hour or 
tw in the pleasant diversion of keeping 
the fat man wide awake. The favorite 


method was to wait until the fat man was 
dozing, and then throw something in the 
berth. Atten o'clock one of the party 
carelessly tossed in a shoe, and it hit the 
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fat manin the tenderest part of his an- 
atomy, his stomach. He had borne it 
all good-naturedly before that. But he 
drew the line there. So he opened the 
car window and quietly dropped the shoe 
out in the snow. The others had stopped 
their pranks, and the fat man went to 
sleep with a peaceful smile on his face, 
comforted by the thought that he was 
good and even with somebody. He was. 
It Was his own shoe.—Buffalo Enquirer. 


«siesWhy One Colorado School was 
Closed.—Mary Matthews, a nice little 
girl, lived so far from the schoolhouse 
that she rode a little, blue-eyei, confi- 
ding mule to the hall of learning. The 
teacher thought it unwise to allow the 
animal to graze about unharmed, so he 
attempted toclub it away. The rest of 
the story is told in these expressive little 
lines: 

‘Mary had a little mule, 
It followed her to school; 
That was against the rule. 
The teacher, like a fool, 
Got behind that mule 
And hit him with a rule. 
After that there was no school. 
—Rifle Reveille. 





Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during March the following prizes are 
offered: 

First PrizE.—“ Vanity Fair.” 

SEcoND PRriIzE. —‘‘ Treasure Island.”’ 

THIRD PR1zE.—‘* Lorna Doone.”’ 

FourtH Prize.—‘‘ Diana of the Cross- 
ways.”’ 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows. 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed, 
and placed one below another, the central 
letters will spell the name of a famous man 
who died fifty-four years ago to-day. 

Reading across: 1, a common plant whose 
seeds have an aromatic smell; 2, a large 
rock; 3, harsh; 4, immediate ancestors; 5, 
a common bird; 6, what it can do; 7, a mat- 
ter difficult of solution; 8, sincerity; 9, a 
traveler; 10, to talk much and idly; 11,a 
legendary spot in England, alluded to in 
Tennyson’s poems; 12, a defense; 13, heath; 
14, collects; 15, a month; 16, a coin; 17, a 
distinguishing mark, used by military men; 
18, a small umbrella; 19, a vessel used for 
culinary purposes; 20, something out of the 
usual course of nature; 21, a movable sup- 
port for anything; 22, brief periods of time; 


_ 23, something used by our grandmothers in 


spinning. 
RHYMED TRANSPOSITIONS. 

The letters which form the first omitted 
word may be transposed to form the other 
omitted words. 

Into the solemn temple vast 
Within the —— I softly passed. 


A sacred —— filled the room; 
The —— hung there in sacred gloom ; 
The —— for the day went on; 


I bent the knee, and then was gone. 
EmiLy S. Coox. 


CHARADE. 


My frst to one nation was under taboo; 
A part of my second you'll find in your shoe; 
My ¢hird is a sort of a cousin to yew! 
My whole a small quadruped, seen but by 
few. J. O. Myers. 
CHARADE. 


I trust that you possess my frst, 
And that it’s not an empty show; 

And yet to want it’s not the worst 
Affliction man can have below. 





eB-a 
BEST 


NEA? 


2-POUND PACKAGE 10 CENTS, 
Cereals M’f'g Co,, New York, 


oO. 


~ Retaced. 


—_ 








If you are in that sotry plight, 
I hope that you will take my secona, 

And dig theearth, ere you'll do aught 
Which might disgrace or sin be reckoned. 


But should somebody so have erred, 
As men, alas, do err each day, 

I trust, at least, twas not my ¢hird 
Who strayed so from the narrow way. 


Should e’en this awful fate transpire, 
And thus my ¢ird from virtue fall, 
I truly hope this fortune dire 
Upon my fourth will never fall. 


Now, thothese verses may appear 
At first mysterious and queer; 
If but on the right words you fall, 
You’ll clearly find they are my a//. 
A. E 5S. 
ENTANGLED WorpDs. 
i e 


n w 


h 


oO 
e 


panna > DIR 


s e 
s a 
e t 
e h 
h l 


VANS evn 
wo dome BSB 
wu< ep Soe 
Con, m rok oO 


. Wie whe 
There is one extra letter in each of the 
above groups. When the right letter is 
taken out and the remaining letters cor- 
rectly transposed, each group will spell a 
word meaning: 
1. Acommon machine. 
2. Astatein which we all wish to be. 
3. Confusion. 
4. Even. 
5. An animal. 
6. A conveyance generally used for plea- 
sure. 
7. A common thin substance. 
H. W. ELLIs. 
CHARADEFE. 
To make my frst, a constant, loving spouse 
Worked diligently in an ancient land; ~“ 
But now, from every well-kept, modern 
house 
My frst is banished by a maiden’s hand. 
To make my /ast, some mischief-loving 
wight 
Needs only to cry “fire!” with all his 
might. 
My noted wole, verbose in the extreme 
Exhausts completely a most wordy theme; 
He tells us what he means, from A to Z; 
A truly wondrous heavy-weight is he. 
JENNIE BETTS HARTSWICK. 





The prize for February 24th was won by 
Mary P. Lewis, Hartford, Conn. 

Honorable Mention: Anna M. Wilson, 
E. M. Woodford, Clara F. Ray, Haldane 
Williams, Anna S. Brown, Mrs. L. H. Bar- 
ber, S. C. W. E., and Bertha C. Hitchcock. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLE OF MARCH to 
1, Batley; 2, 
Collins; 5 
Addison; 9, 


29 


Poetic Puzzie.—‘ Black Beauty.”’ 
Longfellow; 3, Arnold (Edwin); 4, 
Keats; 6, Byron; 7, Eliot (George); 8, 
Uhland; 10, Tennyson; 11, Young. 

ConnecTep Squares.—I. 1, Push; 2. unto; 3, 
stop; 4, hops. II. 1, Slip; 2, line; 3, into; 4, peon. 
III. 1, Stop; 2, tape; 3, open; 4, pent. IV. 1, 
Crop; 2, rave; 3, over; 4, pert. V. 1, Tray: 2, 
robe; 3, abba; 4, year. 

Dovste Acrostic.—Primals, Priscilla; 
Mayflower. 1, Premium; 2, regatta; 3, imagery; 4, 
sheriff; 5, caravel; 6, Inferno; 7, Lucknow; 8, lei- 
sure; 9, admirer. 


Was Discouraged 


Lame Back, Loss of Appetite and a Miser- 
able Feeling. 

‘*T was in poor health, had no appetite, and 
felt miserable and discouraged. My back 
waslame. I boughta bottle of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and begantakingit. Ina shortiime 
Ifeit better. I hada good appetite and the 
lameness in my back was better.’’ Mrs. 
MARY ZIMMERMAN, Verona, New York. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. 


Hood’s Pills | 


finals, 








$x; six for $s. 





cure all 1 Liver Ills. 
to © operate. 


Easy 
35 cents. 





Surpassing All Others 


We this year make but one model, 
and crowd into that all possible 
quality and beauty. There is no 
bicycle to compare with the 


Waverley 
poem OO 





No Breaktas mas table cay complete wighouc my 

ffee. ease the 

aon are 

ways uniform in qaticy a 

on del apd all orders in this an —— ates free. 

rent repaid by railroad and steamer to all points 

wien i) miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 

pan, and careful attention. 

Send for wy list of choice F. ‘NA Grocer'!e: 


L. J. CALLAN 
Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP. 


41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 
Zone Disc 
Plaster. 


TRADE MARK. 









TISM 
NERVOUSNESS. 
A Met Plaster emploring electrio 
force in its simplest and most beneficent form, drives 
disease fiom the system, vitalizes the blood, a nerve 
1-6 SIZE, tonic to ward of at-acks. Odoriess, convenicnt, safe. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $1. Agents wanted 
Hylo Appliance Co., Box 821, Hartford, Conn. 





LITHIA 


Bacon, 
Cabbage, Turnips, Etc. 


BUFFALO 





WATER 


Nerve Tonic, Anti-Dyspeptic and Restorative 


A Sufferer Who Had Lived for Years on Tea and Crackers, Etc, 
Eats Bacon, Cabbage and Turnips. 





sia, unable to eat meat or vegetables 
ers, 


fluid of a yellowish tinge. 
a a trial of 


apparent in a 


pursuits.” 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 








is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 
phlets on application. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 


Statement of Mr. C., of Mount Laurel, Va. 
Endorsed by Dr. John C. Coleman, Surgeon (retired), U.S. Navy, South Boston, Va. 


‘* For a number of years [ was the victim of a most distressing form of Dyspep- 
, and living entirely upon Tea and Crack- 
and Milk and other similar articles. 
Vomiting after eating, and frequently discharged from an empty stomach an acid 
From an average weight of two hundred and twenty I 
declined to one hundred and sixty pounds. My nervous system became thorough- 
ly prostrated, and I had despaired of relief from any source when I was advised to 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


tressing symptoms, and under the continued use of the water there was continued 
improvement, and in something less than three months I ate with impunity, Bacon, 

and Turnips and Whatever else I happened to fancy. | soon regained my 
former weight it and robust general health, and entered actively upon my business 


I was subject to Nausea and 


Its beneficial action was soon 
gradual abatement of my dis- 


Dr. John C. Coleman, Surgeon (retired), U.S. N., South Boston, Va.: 

“*T am not a practicing physician, and was not the attending Siemeben of Mr. 
Covington, but asa neighbor I knew of his condition, and suggested the use of 
in his case, with the remarkable results above 
stated by him.” 


Pam- 
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Overtaxed Brainworkers 


find the best medium for 
health, well for 
vitality and pleasure, in 


STERLING 


as as 


BICYCLES . 


“BUILT LIKE A WATCH.” 


As sterling in fact as in 
name. Every detail of 
construction the result of 
care and study. 
Sterling prices for "98: Road Models, $60. 
and $75. Racers, $85. Chainless, $125. 
Tandems, $125. Catalogue mailed free. 
High-grade wheels within everybody's reach. 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
274-276-278 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





CENTS 


in stamps to 

cover postage X 

brings a suffici- 
ent quantity for a 
ten days’ trial of the 
famous 


Dentifrices 


des RR. PP. 


Bénédictins 
de Soulac 


ELIXIR—POWDER—PASTE 
All perfect as dentifrices, and in the elixir 
form curing toothache and inflammation of 
the mouth and throat. Address 


Bénédictins’ Dentifrices 
24 and 26 White Street, New York 
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Chocolates 


«a Confections 
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CO 
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are welcomed by 

all candy lovers 
2 as the most de- 
licious product 
Z of the confec- 
EF tioner’s art. 

Sold 

everywhere. 


Whitman’s 
Instantaneous § 
Chocolate 


is perfect in 
flavor and 





& 


HOES 


YESESESERCY 


bo) 






M 
stantly w ith 
boiling water. 

STEPHEN F. 
WHITMAN 


Chestnut St., 
12 Shades ph ta. 





se it contains no bran 
acidity and flatulence, 


and little starch—wh 
ghest degree Unri- 


Nutritious and palgta 
valied in ss eae pe. 
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THE INDEPENDENT has for sale the follow- 
ing very fine Steel Engravings and Books, 
which will be sent, postpaid, to any address 
upon receipt of the prices named: 


The “First Reading of the Emancipation Proc 
“emation, ” by the ye engraver, A. H. 


Ritchie, Size of sheet 26X36........+.-..0..+.0++0 2 00 
The same, Artist’s Proof, signed b y F. B. Carpen 

ter, the artist, and A itchie, the engrav er. 50 00 
The “ Authors of the United States.’ "by A. H. 

MRSOCNO, GEBG BOND, 0 05 5'55 on sine esse cc se cone venget 200 
The same, Artist's saw sol signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the I kh cones 5 otter obhieonhee 25 00 


“‘ The Inner Life of abraham —. “4 “ted F. B. 
Carpenter, bound in cloth, 360 pages.......... 
“The Picture and the Men,” Linéoln otad his Cab- 
inet, cloth, 190 pages... ...........cccerececcvesses 
Steel engrav ings ofGrant and Sumner, by A. H. 
Ritchie, size 15x18 each................2-.,.0-++ 3 00 
Steel engraving of Charles fomee wa & oh. 





Fitonie, Sas a Week. dh Se ee 10 00 
Stee! engravine of W rashington saving, by A. H 
Ritchie India proof, size 22x 10 00 









PISO’S CURE FOR 

CURES WHER FLSE FAIL! wn 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
we Sold by druggists. a 


CONSUMPTION ¥% 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
The First Paper-Makers. 


BY MARGARET WENTWORTH LEIGHTON. 


On the first warm spring days the 
queen wasps, that have hidden themselves 
away to sleep through the winter, crawl 
out, stretch their wings and bask in the 
sunshine. Let us watch one of these 
young queens born the summer before. 
When she has accustomed herself to the 
light and air,and gained a little strength, 
she flies hither and thither, searching 
for a suitable spot on which to start a 
colony. Finally, she selects a low pine 
branch. Then she hunts about for some 
old wood or fibers of plants. She hasa 
pair of very strong mandibles or jaws, 
and with these she begins to gnaw and 
tear off tiny particles of the decaying 
wood. These she chews and works with 
her jaws until she has reduced them toa 
pulp by mixing them with the juices in 
her mouth. She forms the pulp into 
little balls and flies with them to the 
branch selected for her home. First a 
little stalk is built by pressing the balls 
into the form of a column, which she 
does with her head. To this she attach- 
es atiny umbrella formed of the paper 
pulp, beneath which she builds a few 
cells, which are of finer texture than the 
outside covering. 

As the cells are finished the queen de- 
posits an egg in each, which she glues 
firmly in place. As the cells open down- 
ward the egg would be likely to fall out 
did she not take the precaution of se- 
curing it. 

The next duty is to provide food for 
the babies, for as soon as they escape 
from the egg they are ravenously hungry. 
The mother goes off again for insects, 
which she stings, numbing but not kill- 
ing them. We might think now that our 
queen had well earned a rest, having la- 
bored so long and hard; but she cannot 
yet take her place with the other queens 
of the world, to sit upon a golden throne 
and be worshiped by her faithful sub- 
jects. 

The bright days come and go, and 
still she works, making more paper to 
increase the size of the umbrella and 
build additional cells. : 

When the young wasps hatch they de- 
vote themselves to eating, and seem 
never to be satisfied, tho their mother 
provides great numbers of insects and 
the juices of fruits and worms which she 
carefully gives them drop by drop. 

After a short time each waspling spins 
a silken web around the walls of its cell 
and a little cap, which is white at first, 
but afterward turns gray. Then it 
passes into that wonderful sleep from 
which it awakens a perfect wasp. When 
the time comes for it to emerge from its 
prison it bites around the covering of 
the cell, then swallows the remnants of 
its cocoon which cling about it, and 
crawls out to stretch and dry its wings 
in the sun. 

All the wasps of this first brood are 
workers, and very soon after emerging 
from their cells they are ready for work 
and begin to enlarge the home. 

They cut away parts of the inside to 
make more room. The cells are built in 
tiers, each tier supported by strong paper 
columns. 

At the top of the cells a platform is 
fashioned on which the workers sleep at 
night and on cold or rainy days. Wasps 
seldom work unless the sun_ shines 
bright. They are very susceptible to 
cold and easily benumbed, so they pro- 
vide this retreat where they can be shel- 
tered. 

The queen now devotes herself to egg 
laying, depositing an egg in each cell 
as fast as the workers finish it. When 
the queen’s children take up the work of 
paper-making, she herself seems to lose 
the power of manufacturing any more, 
and. grows fat and lazy, seldom leaving 
her home. 

If wasps happen upon a piece of paper 
they are delighted, and immediately 
utilize it, as it is easier to work up into 
pulp than wood fiber. One naturalist 


scattered some blue paper near a wasps’ 
nest, and their home was soon decorated 
with pretty blue stripes. 

By the middie of summer the tiny gray 
umbrella, covering the three or four cells 
which the queen built in spring, has 
grown into a War@e, thriving city, with 
perhaps hundreds of busy wasps all 
working as fast as they can from sunrise 
to sunset. 

Wasps are very neat housekeepers, 
and as soon as the cells are vacated they 
are cleaned and made ready for a new 
set of eggs. All rubbish is carried away 
and ragged bits of paper torn from the 
nest. If any holes are made in the home 
the wasps at once repair. them. 

If we have a chance to watch these 
worker wasps we shall some day see 
them building a row of cells much larger 
than any they have made before. From 
these the young queens and the males or 
drones aretoemerge. Their appearance 
betokens the beginning of the end of the 
colony. When the young queens and 
drones come forth they are carefully fed 
and attended by the workers as befits 
their high position. They seem to have 
no energy or ambition to do anything for 
themselves but fly out a little on the 
brightest days. 

On the first approach of cold weather 
the wasps lose all their vitality and soon 
succumb, only a few of the young queens 
living through the winter. 

As the wasps grow older they grow 
smaller, which is just the opposite from 
what we should expect. After a time 
the workers, like their queen, lose the 
power of making paper, and then they 
devote themselves wholly to caring for 
the young. They have wizened faces 
and tattered wings, and are often cross 
and fussy with the babies. 

When the wasps feel death approach- 
ing they drag themselves away, seeming 
to prefer not to die in the home where 
they have spent their short, busy lives. 

These social wasps have solitary sis- 
ters that build but a single cell, and 
others that make a row of mud cells, de- 
positing in eachan egg anda quantity 
of tiny spiders or worms. One of these 
mud-wasps built a row of three cells ina 
little groove of the leg of a steamer- 
chair in my room. She also filled up the 
keyholes of the bureau drawers and my 
work-box with mud and put an egg and 
a quantity of tiny worms into each. 
Along the arch by the bay-window she 
built a long row of cells which I took 
down as soon as they were finished. I 
laid the little worms, still wriggling, on 
a table near. Mrs. Wasp came in and 
surveyed the wreck of her labors, but, 
entirely undaunted, she immediately 
went to work rebuilding the cells, pa- 
tiently bearing in pellet after pellet of 
mud and patting it into place. She 
looked at the worms, gave her head a 
scornful toss, and evidently said to her- 
self: ‘‘ Well, it was considerable trouble 
to get all those worms, but as lung as 
they have been tampered with I cannot 
have anything more to do with them.” 
So she flew out and soon returned, bear- 
ing a struggling worm in her jaws which 
she poked into a cell. When the cells 
were all provisioned she sealed them up 
with more mud. 


A mud-wasp’s nest on the outside of: 


the house had three cells in which were 
forty-nine little spiders, all of the same 


kind. 


One of the mud-wasp’s Australian 
cousins builds a very elaborate nest 
shaped like a Mexican water-bottle turned 
upside down. She kneads the mud of 
which it is built until it is very fine and 
plastic. The neck of the bottle with its 
neatly turned rim forms the doorway. 

Some of the wasps prefer building in 
holes inthe ground or hollow trees. The 
steel-blue wasps excavate homes in the 
muddy banks of rivers. Dr. McCook 
tells us in his ‘‘ Tenants of an Old Farm” 
that the severity of the coming winter 
may be judged by the distance above the 
water-line at which the nests are made. 

‘If hornets build low, 
Winter stormsand snow; 
When hornets’ nests hang high, 
Winter mild and dry.” 
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The quality of paper employed by dif- 
ferent kinds of wasps in nest building 
varies greatly. Some nests are made of 
most delicate lace-like paper and others 
of stout pasteboard. One of the central 
American species makes a nest shaped 
like a sugar-loaf, of firm, fine, white card- 
board. This she manufactures from 
cotton-down, sometimes making as many 
as sixteen layers to give it strength to 
withstand the violent rain-storms of the 
tropics. 

Now that we have seen what intelligent 
and capable workers the wasps are, let 
us glance at their structure. We see that 
they have two pairs of gauzy wings. The 
framework of these and the heavy lines 
running through them <are tubes filled 
with air. This gives the wasps buoy- 
ancy and explains why they are so 
strong on the wing as to be able to seize 
moths and butterflies much larger than 
themselves. When at rest the wings of 
the true wasps are always folded length- 
wise. 

It is supposed that ants communicate 
with each other by rubbing their anten- 
nz together. So also may wasps. The 
wasps’ antennz are nerve organs, andit is 
thought that they act as ears, collecting 
and transmitting sounds. 

On the front part of the wasp’s head 
is a little triangle with a toothed edge. 
This is for flattening the pulp balls into 
sheets of paper by patting and pressing 
them. There are very powerful muscles 
connected with the wasp’s jaws, to en- 
able her to tear and bite the wood and 
fibers of which she makes her paper. The 
lower jawis provided with strong teeth. 

A tiny bag of poison is connected with 
the wasp’s sting, which is at the hind 
end of the body. When she forces her 
sting into the flesh of a person or an 
animal, some of the poison enters with 
it. Wasps seldom sting unless provoked. 
They are obliged to leave a part of their 
sting in the wound, and they generally 
die in consequence. ; 

The hornet, sometimes called the hor- 
net-wasp, is the largest and fizrcest of 
the wasp family which inhabits the 
United States. Hornets generally se- 
lect hollow trees or holes in the ground 
in which to build their nests. Some 
bands of hornets have a dozen or more 
entrances scattered over the outside of 
their city, while the true wasps have 
only one doorway. 

True wasps, like well-trained chiliiren, 
retire at sunset; but the hornets prowl 
about and sometimes work all night 
when the moon shines. Hornets seem 
to take a fiendish delight in pursuing 
and stinging people. We find in Scrip- 
ture several instances in which hornets 
were employed to drive bands of people 
and even kings from their lands—Joshua 
24: 12: ‘‘And I sent the hornet before 
you, which drave them out from before 
you, even the two kings of the Amorites, 
but not with thy sword nor with thy 
bow.” 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Thomas Seaton tells 
of a swarm of hornets that took pos- 
session of a sugar store at Shahjehan- 
poor, and held it for some weeks, in de- 
fiance of the Government, while they ate 
up three thousand pounds of sugar. 

Our own hornets are so strong they 
often seize cicadas, or harvest locusts, 
while on the wing, and bear them away, 
altho the locust is heavier than its cap- 
tor, and has great strength of its own. 

Human kindness can overcome the 
fiercest of the wild creatures. Miiller (a 
German naturalist) succeeded in taming 
a colony of hornets so completely that 
they let him break away pieces of the 
outside covering of their nest, so that he 
might watch them work. He carried 
their nest about with him and handled 
them freely. If any of his hornets re- 
turned and found that he had taken the 
nest away from its usual resting-place 
they patiently waited until he brought it 
back again. 

Our paper-makers have their good 
points as well as their bad, They de- 
stroy an immense number of insects 
every summer, which would otherwise 
be very injurious to our fruits, vege- 
tables and flowers, Some housekeepers 
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welcome the wasps into their kitchens, 
as they destroy so many flies. 

Thousands of years ago, when men 
were carving their records on wood, 
stone, brass, or the bark of trees, the 
wasp was making a firm, durable paper. 
Even the Egyptians, who built the pyra- 
mids and made so many wonderful carv- 
ings, failed to make good paper because 
they used such short fibers that it had no 
toughness, while the wasps employed 
fibers long enough to give their paper 
strength and durability. 

MELROsE, Mass. 


With Little Folks in Turkey. 
BY HELEN DEWEY THORN, 


Durinc the latter part of last July the 
first instalment of little girls for the 
Mardin Orphanage arrived, sixteen in 
number. Since then a few have come 
each month, until now the list numbers 
thirty-one. Of these one has died, and 
two have been dismissed, so there remain 
with us twenty-eight. All but one are 
under twelve years of age, and all but 
eleven are under ten years. The young- 
est is four years, the eldest fifteen. 

We would like to make you acquainted 
personally with “ Bessie” and ‘‘ Miriam” 
and ‘‘ Sara,” with ‘‘ Queen” and ‘‘ Lady” 
and ‘‘Gazelle,’’ with ‘‘ Perfume’”’ and 
‘*Rose ’’ and ‘‘Star’”’ and ‘‘ Peace”’ and 
the rest; but if you had been introduced 
to them om the day of their arrival and 
had not seen them since until now, you 
would hardly know them—so great a 
change has been wrought by cleanliness, 
wholesome food and good care. 

With very few exceptions, all who 
came were in the last degree ragged, un- 
kempt and filthy; sore eyes and vermin 
were common to nearly all; and we hard- 
ly waited to say ‘‘ How do you do?” to 
each before the cleansing process was 
begun. Garments of all sizes, to suit all 
shapes, had been gotten ready weeks be- 
forehand, and from the pile each one 
was fitted out with clothing whole and 
clean. 

~ A house adjoinin gthe missionary prem- 
ises had been rented and bedding pre- 
pared, and having borrowed a copper 


kettle to cook in, and having armed each. 


child with a wooden spoon with which to 
secure her portion of food from the com- 
mon supply, we were ready to go to 
housekeeping. 

If you should visit them at bedtime, 
you would see them all stretched out on 
one bedstead, ample, indestructible and 
springless. No danger of their falling 
out of it, and still less of its folding up 
spontaneously and imprisoning its occu- 
pants, asdo somethat we read of. In 
short, they sleep on the floor, with a 
mattress under them, a comforter over 
them, and a straw pillow beneath their 
heads, and so close together that if they 
were a Christmas pie, and you stuck in 
your thumb, you could not help pulling 
outa plum. 

At mealtime the bedroom is transformed 
into a dining-room, and you would see 
them sitting on the floor in three groups 
about three large wooden trays, raised 
from the floor by three wooden stools. 
You would find the table-cloth under the 
table instead of on it, the edges drawn up 
on to the laps of the children in lieu of 
napkins. A large tin pan in the center 
of the table contains the food, and the 
children ply their wooden spoons indus- 
triously, occasionally stopping to take a 
mouthful of hard bread soaked in water, 
until their appetites are satisfied. 

The meal over, and the things cleared 
away, the dining-room becomes the sit- 
ting-rocm. One end of this room, which 
is about thirty feet by twelve, is parti- 
tioned off and serves as storeroom. Out 
in the yard is a small room about ten feet 
square, which does duty as kitchen and 
washroom, and opposite to it is the clay 
oven where twice a week about a hundred 
loaves of bread are baked. Thus the 
family arrangements, tho carried on in 
rather contracted quarters, are very com- 
fortable and homelike; and it is a very 
happy and loving family, notwithstand- 
ing that they were gathered from all 
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points of the compass, and that few had 
ever seen each other before they met 
within the walls of the orphanage. Two 
native women live with them, and share 
in the cares and responsibilities. One,a 
middle-aged widow, does the cooking, 
washing and mending, while the other, a 
young woman of twenty-one, Miriam by 
name, is their teacher. She comes from 
the village of Azukh, five days’ journey 
from Mardin, and was here five years in 
the Girls’ High School, from which she 
graduated three years ago. Since grad- 
uating she has been a teacher in herown 
village, so she brings with her that very 
necessary element of success inteaching, 
experience, especially necessary with 
these village children, scarcely one of 
whom had ever seen a schoolhouse, and 
who had heretofore led as free a lifeas a 
wild gazelle on the plain, unhampered 
by any rules, and knowing no law but 
their own inclinations. 

To live by rule: to get up ata regular 
time in the morning; to come to meals 
when the bell rings; to brush their hair 
every day; to sit in a straight row in 
schcol, and study; to recice lessons at 
certain set times; tocome in out of the 
wet; are all as foreign to their natures as 
for a wild bear to earn his living by 
chasséing down a village street. 

One day, when Miriam said to them in 
a tone that was meant to be impressive: 
‘*Children, you must obey the rules,’’ 
they answered: ‘‘ Teacher, what is a 
rule?”” When wecall to mind the pit 
from which they were dug, we wonder, 
and are rejoiced at the hight of order 
and cleanliness to which they have at- 
tained in the short space of five months. 


Marpin, TurRKEY. 
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PorE LEo XIII does not object to 
the ‘‘wheel’’ as a means of locomo- 
tion for his clergy. But some of his car- 
dinals and bishops do, and even go so far 
as to forbid the priests to ride. The un- 
lucky pastors who toil in the see ruled 
over by the Bishopof Pavia are fined ten 
lire ($2) for every spin they indulge in. 


..-Major-General Miles has been in 
New York, inspecting the harbor de- 
fenses on the Sound and the East River. 
He does not think the defenses sufficient. 
He will very likely recommend to thé 
authorities at Washington that asum of 
money be set apart for the further fortifi- 
cation of Long Island Sound. Gen. A. 
W. Greely accompanied General Miles. 


..Mr. Stanley J. Weyman, author of 
so many thrilling historical novels, 
among them ‘*‘ The House of the Wolf,’”’ 
and a ‘‘Gentleman of France,’’ is turn- 
ing his attention to other matters. A 
New York editor finds difficulty in ob- 
taining a short story from his pen. 
Mr. Weyman’s agent says: ‘‘ He is so 
deeply concerned with politics that he 
has no time for story-writing.”’ 


..Gen. Wiliam Stark Rosecrans died 
on the morning of March 11th. He had 
been dangerously ill .for some days, and 
most of the time unconscious. Up to 
the last moment of life he was surround- 
ed by his family and a few immediate 
friends. On the 15th bis funeral took 
place with military pomp. The coffin 
was draped with the old flag General 





Rosecrans defended. On its «smoke- 
blackened surface it bears the inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘Army of West Virginia, battle of 
Carnifex Ferry, Major-General Rose- 
crans.” On the breast of the dead soldier 
were pinned the badges of the Grand 
Army, the Loyal Legion and the Army 
of the Potomac. The sword, given to 
him by the citizens of Cincinnati, was 
buried with him. 


..At Mentone, France, on the 16th 
of thismonth, Mr. Aubrey Beardsley 
died of a pulmonary trouble. Mr. Beards- 
ley’s weird, unearthly illustrations in 
black and white have made him famous 
throughout the civilized world. Whilea 
clerk in a shop in Brighton he drew pic- 
tures for his own amusement. 
these fell under the notice of the great 
Burne-Jones, who encouraged the young 
draftsman to study art. Beardsley im- 
mediately began to take lessons, 
his first work put before the public was a 
John Lane, of the ‘‘ Bodley 
Head,’’ became interested in the uncom- 
mon and effective drawings, and got him 
to illustrate the ‘‘ Yellow Book.’’ More 
of his well-known works are illustrations 
for ‘‘Za Morte D’ Arthur,” ‘‘Salome,” 
“* Bon Mots,” and ‘‘ The Rape of the 
Lock.”’ In 1892 Mr. Beardsley began 
work on the Pall Mall Magazine and the 
Pall Mali Budget. In 1893 he was made 
a member of the New England Art Club. 
He has also drawn for Zhe Savoy and 
Le Courrier Francaise, and at the time of 


Some of 


and 


success. 


his death was illustrating a new edition 
of ** Mademoizelle.De Maupin.’’ In per- 
son Aubrey Beardsley was tall and thin, 
wearing always the air of one on the 
verge of breaking down from overwork. 


....-Major William Mills, 
President of the Washington Society of 
the Fifth Army Corps, in a letter to Gen. 
Lew Wallace, writes: 


Howard 


“It is with surprise and sorrow that on 
the morning of the 14th ult. I read a dis- 
patch stating that in a speech at a banquet 
at Lebanon on the evening of the 12th, in 
honor of the eighty-ninth anniversary of 
President Lincoln’s birthday, you said: ‘I 
was near Washington and went to see the 
President. I noticed that Mr. Lincoln’s face 
was unusually sad. I thought he was sick, 
and was solicitous. I kindly asked him if 
he was unwell, but he said no, he was well 
enough, but that he was anxiously waiting 
for the time to arrive when a boat would 
start for: Harrison’s Landing; that he 
wanted to go and persuade McClellan not 
to surrender the army to General Lee.” 
The dispatch also said: ‘Wallace added 
that he had never told the story before ex- 
cept privately to friends.’ 

‘““You say ‘I was near Washington.’ 1 
have faithfully endeavored to ascertain 
where you were from June 25th until July 
7th, 1862. the day President Lincoln reached 
Harrison’s Landing. 

‘‘If you were in Washington at any time 
between the dates mentioned, you failed to 
obey a general order in not writing your 
name and address upon the register kept 
for that purpose in the office of the Adjutant- 
General of the armv. It you were here be- 
tween the dates referred to, or about that 
time, if you will kindly advise me at which 
of the hotels you were entertained, I will 
make an effort to consult its register. Your 
word would be seen ordinarily, but, 





Everyone knows the ex- 
pense and annoyance of lamp- 
chimneys breaking. 

Macbeth’s don’t break; and 


they make more light. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 










Up-to-date Collection of 








sent postpaid 


10 New Sweet Peas 


Every lover of flowers will want these new Sweet Peas, the 
choicest of the 97 crop comprising every color and tint desirable. 


ALICE ECKFORD—Cherry standards; white wings. 
AURORA—W hive flaked bright orange saimon. 


FIREFLY—Brilliant cabuba scarlet. 

GRAY FRIAR—Watered apew on white. Exquisite. 
LITTLE cate fl Sper 

MIKADO—Dark orange red. 
RAMON A—Cream white, splashed 


- Packet of each of the above and 1 packet of Cupid, 

the New Dwarf Sweet Pea —— if you mention where you saw 

this adv. 11 packets in all 

for only 
My 1898 catalogue is —— by all the brightest and best 

seed Sook of the year, 

hundreds of illustrations—four beautiful colored plates. Mailed free 

to all ordering these New Sweet Peas for 1898. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 3 
















One Packet 
= “ny 


(20c 


A beauty. 


se, Violet veins; white wings. 
Best self color. 


and pink standards. 
, striped white. Very showy. 
pale pink. 


Ten 2c. Stamps 


t contains everything good, old or — 


(399) 3! 


in so serious a matter the friends of Mc- 
Clellan desire visible evidence, and you 
may be assured that very many of his 
friends who were your friends are your 
friends no more. 





7 We are prepared to pay any Church. Benevo- 

lent Association, Charitable Organization, Hos- 

pital and Society organized for public benefit in 
return for outside White Cloud Soap wrappers 
as follows: 

LARGE SIZE WRAPPERS. 
1,000....... $ 12.90 
2,000 
5,000... 
7,500. 

10,090. 

20,000. 

30,000... 

40,000 

50,000. see0e. 

60,000. ...+65 


SPOIO. . «000 


80,000.....4. 





’ , 
4 > 


» 


SMALL 
1,000... 


SIZE WRAPPERS. 
§ 30 











We were the FIRST FIRM in om World to 
adopt a system whereby Churches, Benevolent 
and Charitable organizations were offered as- 
sistance as per above plan. Address, for full 
particulars, r 


JAMES S. KIRK & CO., 
ESTA B. 1839. CHICAGO,ILL.§ 
> 











Ysrop taat couqn< 


before it is TOO LATE! 


De. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time. 


‘*HALL’S BALSAM is the best Cough Medicine and 
Consumption remedy” has been said over and overt 
again. 

Every family medicine closet should contain a 
bottle, ready for immediate use. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 
See that you get what you ask for— 


he HALL’S BALSAM. x 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 





A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


$3.00 a year, or at that rate for any 
part of a year. 
Single copies ten cents. 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber...... $5.00 
One year to two subscribers...... 5.00 
In clubs of 5 or more, each....... 2.00 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our Clubsing List. Binders 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for75 cents. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 





The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 


in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Beokstore, 
283 Washington Street. 
Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 


NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Chambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Avenue. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 
WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 
Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 


CLEVELAND: 
The Helman-Taylor Company, 
168-174 Euclid Avenue. 


HARTFORD: 





Smith & McDonough, 30: Main St. 


ROYAL 


is greatest of 
all the baking 
powders in pu- 


rity, strength, 
healthfulness 








Registered Trade Mark. 


Cotton Ducks. 


For some uses a cotton may 
be preferable to the more wiry 
linen duck, being very soft and 
comfortable in finish, but with 
so much body that they drape 
nicely and keep their form. 

We have achoice variety of 
new color combinations in 

stripes and checks, anda nov- 
elty weave that has a white 
cord couched on a background 
of black, navy, orbrown. These 
are exceedingly stylish in ap- 
pearance. The black and white 
designs are very satisfactory 
as skirts to wear with any style 
of shirt waist. 50 cents and 
75 cents per yard. 


“The Linen Store.” 


dames MeCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 


HOWARD 
CYCLES 


1898, 





CONTAIN MANY VALUABLE AND 


SCIENTIFIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


For Ladies oa 7 5 


and Gentiemen, 
Send for Catalogue. 








The E. Howard Watch & Clock Co., 


383 Washington St., Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 








combinations 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


E believe that Pure White ‘Lead, 
made by the “old Dutch pro- 


and Pure Linseed Oil, 


make the best paint; and all we ask is 
that makers and sellers shall brand and sell 
their mixtures for what they are, rather than 


“Pure White’ Lead,” 


Buyers and consumers are certainly en- 
titled to know what they are getting. 


By ym te National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 


red shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 


onto tan ndvmeiien and card showing samples of colors free; also 


ARMETRONG & McKELVY 
BEY! sburgh. 
“he Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 
‘ Pittebargh. iv 
ANCHOR } cess, 

Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 

asi New York. 
JEWETT 
4 ” 
wuseu as ‘White Lead, 
SOUTHERN “om™m . us 
natin | caiengs. Tinted Lead,” etc. 
COLLIER 
— St. Louis. 

RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 7 : 
JOHN T. LEWIS & See list of genuine brands. 

he. 

Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. FREE = 
CORNELL Buffalo. folder showing pictures of house 


inted in different designs or various styles or 


shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 





TERBROOK’S 


26 JOHN ST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE 








which follow: 





THE IMPROVED mm” 
United States Separator 


1S DAILY ADDING TO ITS RECORDS 
PROVING ITS EXCELLENCE OVER ALL OTHER SEPARATORS 


Many letters being constantly received from the dairymen using them, stating they are doing better 
than claimed, running over capacity, and showing ONLY A TRACE OF FAT IN THE SKIM MILK. 


To these records from practical dairymen are added the records of the various Experiment Stations 


Cornell University, N. Y., Experiment Station..... 0.03 
Vermont Experiment Station Dairy School 

Minnesota Experiment Station ...... ........... 0.02 
Pennsylvania Experiment Station Dairy School.. 
Indiana Experiment Station Dairy School 

Ohio Experiment Station 

North Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical 


i$ 

Indiana State Board of A ‘ 

(Department of Dairy Produce and Cattle), No Trace 
IMinois Experiment Station 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station 
New Hampshire Agricultural College d 
Massachusetts Agricultural College ............. 0.01 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station........ 0.02 
So. Carolina Clemson Agricultural College....... 0.04 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station........ 0.05 
Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station . 


-0.04 


ulture 


- 0.05 


A pamphlet full of equally panty or ilies 
records from dairymen regarding the every-day 
use of the Separator can be had for the asking. 


We sell sana for the Dairy, Creamery and Sugar Bush 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 





House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 


COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BRUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 








| Housekeepers 


| Beware of imitations of our celebrated 


HAND-MADE 


for 97 lini ay Oey Cracker is stamped simply 
and p 


ay Bent 


We have made and sold the original Cracker 
| 
| 
| 


Seven letters only! 


Count them, and 


if you want the 
original. 





Estabiished 1801 
A SPECIALTY OF FINE BISCUITS 
FOR RECEPTIONS AND TEAS, etc. 


The New York Biscuit Co. 
Mfrs. of Hand-Made Crackers and Biscuits, 
MILTON, MASE, 








WATER CRACKERS. 


No more; no less! | 


FENDERS,ANDIRONS ANDFIRESETS, 


Lewis & Conger 











| »SEND FOR A 


High Grade 98 Mod 
{ CREAT CLEARIN 


ne rah 
desta 


h. “Wand 


BIGYOLE 





Ni cach. 
book of are FREE for stamp while they last. 
MEAD CYCLE CO.., 276 Ave. H., Chicago, Ill. 





THE 
























Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 


> CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the eick 
room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at th@same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfect- 
ant. Harmless tothe youngest child. Sold by druggists. 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 

THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St. 


& CO.,New York. Sole Agente. 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 





a a 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 








March 24, 1898 


Gail 
Borden 














Condensed Milk 


HAS NO EQUAL AS 
AN INFANT FOOD. 


“INFANT HEALTH” Sent 
FREE on APPLICATION. 
New Yorts ConDENSED MILK Co.nv. 


TEAS COFFEES 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


= et, Toilet Set, Watch or Clock FREE, with 20 
ds 6c. katoo Tea, any kind; and a beautiful 

present, with every pound. Coffees, 12c. Send for new 

aoe reduced os. Order now by mail 

20 pounds ok “— ¥ our yi] | EA OO, 

Presents. AMER 

31 and 33 vou » Ray ‘New York. ©. aM pa 


STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and ne nee the newly invented patent Grand 
2ianos in Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
»o instalments a large assortment ~y nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, SS pright and Square Pianos, 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
nand Pianos of other make, in perféct order, at low 


gures, 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 


NEW YORK. 
hs MY OWN 7 Cc Ct 3, Automatic 


Coaster and Brake. Coast with 


















joubin apie, Not b Lots. 
to and special offer. F 's S BEAVIS. 2B St.. ‘Peoria, Ii. 




















TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
HOLY LAND. ROUND 
RUROPE : THE WORLD. ‘Monthly Ex. 
cursions to Europe, etc., 
ie 3 “4 . 16, May'i 14, June ll, is. 
Holy Land einereaiied’ 23 5, May 7, 3 iJ wy bg tor 1. 
Round the wor d departures Oct 
- C. Clark, 111 eedeat. iN. Y 
Small 
THUR rt 


ce amy  asense Tours. 


Norwa: Central Furope. 
conducted by ROPESSOR CAMILLE 


GER, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 


“America’s Greatest Railroad’’ 
- HAS... 


6 Trains Kaeh Day Between 
New York 


















THE ST. aes 


Broadway and uth St., New York. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis 
has acquired can be readily 
sg ponte to its 


WM. TAYLOR & = eee & 





WibORES Geiped arepon Ay inet 








: 


e 
and Chicago 
MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT. 
FORENOON, AFTERNOON, EVENING. 


Via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
8 Trains Kach Day Between 
New York | 
and St. Louis 


SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED, 
WESTERN EXPRESS, - 
NIGHT FAST MAIL. 




















Via NEW YORK CENTRAL 




















THe “JupereNpeNy Prange, New York, 


